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Foreword 


Like most books, this collection of essays began with an idea. Ger¬ 
manists in the "United States have long been aware of the shortcomings 
of the only Germanic handbook written in English which we could 
recommend to our students: Eduard Prokosch’s Comparative Germanic 
Grammar (1939). Even when it was published, this work was in some res¬ 
pects already out of date. It was essentially a product-and one of the 
finest-of the neogrammarian approach to language that had been develop¬ 
ed toward the end of the 19th century; whereas by the 1930’s the most 
active linguists in the United States were enthusiastically working out a 
new approach that soon came to be known as ‘structuralism.’ Dining 
the following decades this structural approach was applied increasingly 
to Germanic, and many of the pioneering articles were written by Ameri¬ 
can scholars. Yet this new view, building upon the work of the Neo¬ 
grammarians and attempting to advance beyond it, was not easily acces¬ 
sible to our students, since it was presented in a scattering of articles 
published in a host of different journals. There is, to be sure, one hand¬ 
book in which the many international contributions to a structural inter¬ 
pretation of Germanic have been brought together and evaluated: In 
1962 our Soviet colleagues began the publication of their five-volume 
Sravnitel’naja grammatika germanskix jazykov. But this work is, of 
course, written in Russian, and therefore accessible to very few of our 
students. 

There were probably many of us who planned somehow, sometime, to 
remedy this situation, but the task was too great for any one of us. 
Shortly after his move to the United States in 1968, Frans van Coetsem 
conceived the idea of persuading a group of American Germanists to write 
a new comparative Germanic grammar-an updated version of Prokosch, 
as it were. His original thought was to have the work written by two or 
three authors, with an advisory panel providing a commentary that would 
present divergent views, alternative solutions, and the like. In this way, 
he hoped, there would result a work which would be reasonably homo¬ 
geneous in nature but which at the same time would reflect the diversity 
of opinion in an area of knowledge that is now clearly undergoing a ‘scien¬ 
tific revolution’ (in the sense of Thomas S. Kuhn). With this idea in mind 
he persuaded J Milton Cowan to invite some fifteen Germanists to a 
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meeting in New York City in December 1968, in conjunction with the 
1968 annual meeting of the Linguistic Society of America. 

Perhaps van Coetsem’s original idea was not adequately presented 
at this meeting; perhaps such a formula was simply alien to the modus 
operandi of a group of individualistic American scholars. Whatever the 
reasons, the proportion of ‘authors’ to ‘advisers’ was reversed: By the 
time the meeting was over, a dozen colleagues had agreed to write a 
chapter each; and Einar Haugen and W. FreemanTwaddell had agreed to 
read and criticize these contributions. Probably without realizing it at 
the time, we had thus abandoned the notion of a homogeneous handbook 
in favor of a collection of individual essays-with all the heterogeneity 
which this implies. 

At the meeting in December 1968, van Coetsem’s original plan was 
modified in still another way. The ‘commentary’ following each chapter 
would be supplied not by an advisory panel, but by the other participants 
in the project. The various contributors then set to work writing their 
individual contributions. When they next met at the invitation of J M. 
Cowan (at Cornell University in April 1970), still another change was 
made. It was decided that the notion of various Koreferate following each 
chapter was too cumbersome and unwieldy. Instead of this, each author 
would submit his chapter to all other contributors for their comments 
and criticisms; and each then would-or would not-revise his chapter 
accordingly. This solution moved the project a little closer toward van 
Coetsem’s original plan, while at the same time preserving the principle 
of individual authorship. 

As our project proceeded, there emerged yet another obstacle to the 
notion of a ‘homogeneous handbook,’ namely that of approach. For 
what readership were our individual contributions intended ? To be sure, 
none of our contributors was rash enough to address himself to that mythi¬ 
cal ‘intelligent layman’ who is interested in everything. But, as it turned 
out, some contributors had written their chapters for beginning graduate 
students; others had written them for advanced graduate students; and 
still others had written them for colleagues who were fellow-specialists 
in Germanic. Many readers will consider this heterogeneity of approach a 
serious flaw in this volume. Perhaps it is. At the same time, it is also 
convincing evidence that the field of Germanic studies has lost none of the 
vigor, none of the innovative spirit that has characterized it during some 
two hundred years of scholarly history. The editors have therefore made 
no effort to introduce an artificial uniformity into a type of work where it 
cannot exist, namely into a collection of individual essays written by 
individual authors. 

For a variety of reasons, three chapters which ought to be included 
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in any presentation of Proto-Germanic could not be included: chapters 
on Auslautsgesetze, on inflection, and on lexicon. For this we apologize. 
We nevertheless hope that the chapters which are included contain at least 
the bare minimum of what should constitute a grammar of Proto-Ger¬ 
manic. 

We noted above that, when Prokosch’s Comparative Germanic Grammar 
was published in 1939, it was already partly out of date: it offered a 
neogrammarian approach to Proto-Germanic at a time when structuralism 
was coming to dominate the field. Perhaps, by the time our present 
volume is published, it will also be partly out of date: it will offer by and 
large a structural approach to Proto-Germanic at a time when transfor¬ 
mational-generative grammar is coming to dominate the field. For this we 
do not apologize. Any writer who tries to summarize a generation of 
scholarship must inevitably appear as a kind of epigone. 

There remains the final and pleasant duty of thanking all the partici¬ 
pants in this project for the time and effort which they contributed to our 
common enterprise. This volume of essays constitutes at least a Diskus- 
sionsbeitrag TOWARD A GRAMMAR OF PROTO-GERMANIC. Per¬ 
haps it may even serve as a point of departure for the daring soul who, 
we hope, will soon set out to write just such a grammar. 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
November, 1971 


Herbert L. Kufner 
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0. Introductory remarks 

Any account of methodology can be expected to contain a description 
of the field, its corpus, and data (§ 1), and of the aims and objectives of 
the particular discipline or subdiscipline (§ 2). It should include every¬ 
thing that most scholars active in the field agree on, or have taken for 
granted. 

I have based myself on the objectives of the discipline as seen in 
scholarly consensus, and have described pertinent methods of synchronic 
analysis (§ 3), diachronic analysis (§ 4), internal reconstruction (§ 5), 
proto-reconstruction (§ 6), linguistic grouping and subgrouping (§ 7). No 
account of the history of scholarship in Gmc. comparative linguistics was 
intended, but the nature of the subject occasionally demands that also 
methods not currently used and not necessarily successful be mentioned. 
There was no space for a discussion of the linguistic theories linked to 
some methods: thus our description involves rather procedures of disco¬ 
very than procedures of evaluation. No general frame for a rationale of 
‘methods’ or ‘methodology’ within scientific inquiry has been provided 
either. Chances for cross-references to the specific methods used in the 
various essays in this book were unfortunately infrequent. 

I. Field and corpus of comparative Germanic linguistics 

1.1.0 The field of comparative linguistics 

This field, sometimes still called ‘comparative philology’ by British 
scholars (German: vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft), is concerned with 
the comparison of genetically related languages, i. e. languages of a 
‘language family’, or language subfamily, and the description of their ge¬ 
netic derivation from a proto-language. The field can thus be subdivided 
according to the language family or subfamily involved: there is Romance, 
Germanic, Indo-European; Semitic, Afro-Asiatic; Finno-Ugric, Uralic 
comparative linguistics. We can define comparative Gmc. linguistics as 
the comparative linguistic study of the Gmc. branch of the IE language 
family. Development and history of the individual Gmc. languages are 
only its concern for the sake of comparison (Krahe-Meid 1969: § 21). 

1.1.1 Comparative, historical, genetic linguistics 

Comparative linguistics is part of historical linguistics (German: 
historische Sprachwissenschaft), which is the diachronic study of language 
and languages. ‘Diachronic’ refers to the change of language in time. 

In the case of languages without sufficient diachronic attestation as, 
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for instance, the Algonkian and other American Indian language families, 
historical linguistics and comparative linguistics are practically the same 
(Haas 1969). Their only history is their prehistory, and it can be only 
recovered by internal (immediate) and particularly by comparative 
reconstruction. The latter can be called genetic linguistics and consists 
essentially of setting up various features of ancestral proto-languages or 
subprotolanguages (Proto-Algonkian, Proto-Athapaskan, Proto-Mus- 
kegean, Proto-Uto-Aztecan) on the basis of dialectal features recorded 
now. If we, however, have evidence for various historical stages of the 
cognate languages within the family, the methods of diachronic analysis 
(4) can be applied and linguistic prehistory viewed as a continuation of 
the attested linguistic history. 

1.1.2 Comparative and synchronic linguistics 

Not only diachronic but also synchronic methods of analysis are 
important in comparative linguistics. Analysis and description of especial¬ 
ly the oldest and earliest stages within all subbranches of a language 
family provide the starting point for comparison and reconstruction. 
The subfield of descriptive linguistics may be defined as the scientific 
study of specific languages at a given time and without regard to what 
preceded or followed or to other languages. The languages studied may 
be single idiolects or those of larger or smaller speech communities with 
or without inclusion of regional or social variation (‘synchronic dialec¬ 
tology’). 

‘Comparative’ as a linguistic term should be restricted to multilingual, 
genetic comparison, and not be used for, and confused with contrastive 
(‘confrontative’) descriptions of features or stages of one and the same 
language as, e. g., of OE and MnE, or general typological or descriptive 
comparison between related or unrelated languages as, e. g., E and Ger., 
E and Chinese. Methods of historical linguistics applied to a whole 
language family or subfamily can only be comparative. Typological 
contrasting of the Gmc. languages with other, non-Gmc. languages 
(Meillet 1917) is an attractive possibility, of course. 

1.2 The Germanic languages 
1.2.0 The period designations 

In comparing the features of the various Gmc. languages, character 
and age of the corpus must be considered. The corpus itself makes it 
possible to subdivide the linguistic continuity of each Gmc. language into 
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various stages or periods which are usually based on significant linguistic 
changes (4.4.1). These diachronic periods are labelled by such designations 
for the ‘WGmc.’ (7.1) languages as: 


Old English (OE), 
formerly: Anglo-Saxon 
Old Frisian (OFri.) 

Old Saxon (OS) 

Old Low Franconian 
(OLFra.) 

Old High German 
(OHG) 


Middle English (ME) Modern English (MnE) or 
New English (NE) 

New Frisian (NFri.) 

Middle Low German New Low German 
(MLG) (NLG) 

Middle Netherlandic Modern Dutch (MnDu.) 

or Middle Dutch (MDu.) 

Middle High German New High German 
(MHG) (NHG) 


Further substages are sometimes indicated by ‘late’ and ‘early,’ e. g. 
early ME, late MHG, etc. Allowing for transition periods or gaps, 
absolute dates have been given to these periods, which are based on the 
available corpus and justified by the reflexes of linguistic change: 


OE (700-1100) ME (1100 or 1150-1400 or 1450) 

OFri. (1275-1500) 

OS (800—) MLG (1200-1500) 

OLFra. (Old Netherlandic) (900—) MDu. (1250—1500) 

OHG (700-1100) MHG (1100-1350) 

Go. (4th c.) 

For the NGmc. (Scandinavian) languages the following terms seem 
to be preferred: 


Proto-Scandinavian (PScand.) 
Runic (Ru.) (3rd c—700) 


Old Scandinavian (OScand.) or 
Old Swedish (OSwed.) 

Old Norwegian (ONorw.) 


(reconstructed Nordic; Urnordisch) 
(attested Nordic or North-West-Gmc. 
[Antonsen 1972]; written in the older 
Futhark) 

Old Norse (ON) (700-1400) 

Old Danish (ODan.) 

Old Icelandic (OI) (1100-1400). 

[ON is often only used for Old West Nordic, the literary language of 
Norway and Iceland until 1400.] 


Wulfila’s Go. has no direct descendants; Crimean Go. of the 16th 
century represents a different Gmc. dialect. The listed designations refer 
to languages (the ‘Old Gmc. languages,’ ‘early Gmc. languages’) for which 
textual material is available. For Langobardic, usually grouped with 
OHG, legal terms are attested in the mss. (700-) of the Edictus Rothari; 
other Gmc. dialects such as Vandalic, Ostrogothic, Burgundian are only 
reflected by names (1.3.2 below) and by loans in the Romance languages. 
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1.2.1 Germanic languages and dialects 

The term ‘dialect’ is sometimes used in comparative linguistics to 
designate a language as part of a language family or subfamily, i. e. Gmc. 
dialects, IE dialects, Einzeldialekte, etc. More commonly this term is 
reserved for variants of one language, characterized by specific linguistic 
features, geographic location, and usually modern descendants. These 
dialect labels are attached to the Gmc. monuments which form our cor¬ 
pus, e. g. in OE: Kentish, West Saxon, Anglian (Northumbrian, Mer¬ 
cian); in OHG: Franconian, i. e. Rhenish Fra., South Rhenish Fra., 
EFra., and Upper Ger. (Bavarian, Alemannic); in later OScand.: ONorw., 
01, OSwed., ODan. (1.2.0). The dialect of some early Gmc. inscriptions, 
glosses, loans (1.4.2) cannot be specified. Some unique or conflicting 
features of later monuments make their subdialectal assignment difficult, 
e. g. the OHG Isidor, Ludwigslied. If no specific dialectal attestation 
is to be indicated, scholars have practiced some orthographic normali¬ 
zation in quoting forms, e. g. OHG ezzan, lazan (Braune-Mitzka 1967). 
This is part of their abstracting a ‘language’ from the attested dialectal 
variation of the corpus. 

1.3 The textual corpus 
1.3.0 Types of texts 

The nature of the Gmc. corpus determines the scope and limitations 
of its synchronic analysis. Written reflexes of the spoken language, as 
in the 10th c. OHG Altdeutsche (Pariser) Gesprache, are rare. Glosses, 
even sizable collections of glosses, provide no context of connected dis¬ 
course. Poetic sources like the OE Beowulf, OS Heliand, OHG Otfrid 
differ greatly in style from contemporary prose sources. Syntactic anal¬ 
yses have to cope with the fact that many early prose monuments are 
translations from Lat., like Alfred’s OE translations of the Cura pastora- 
lis and Orosius, OHG Isidor, Tatian, Notker, or from Gk., as Wulfila’s 
Bible. Historical linguistics invariably has as its base a closed and limited 
corpus, which can be a great handicap to the analyst. 

1.3.1 Minimal texts 

Many texts, particularly inscriptions, e. g. all continental Ru. in¬ 
scriptions, are so minimal in size, usually only one or two words long, 
that their reading and meaning often remain controversial and their 
specific Gmc. dialect cannot even be identified. Even their Gmc. character 
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may at times seem suspect, e. g. the Go. (?) tilarids (Krause 1966: no. 
33). The inscription of the helmet of Negau (harixasti tei) was recently 
proven to contain Lat. inflectional -i (Egger 1959; de Tollenaere 1967): 
thus, the Gmc. corpus lost its presumed earliest monument. 

1.3.2 Germanic names 

Personal and place names in the writings of classical authors are our 
earliest linguistic data in Gmc. They are found also in inscriptions and on 
coins. They are only peripherally part of the Gmc. corpus since they are 
usually not citation forms hut include Lat. or Gk. inflectional endings 
(Oulphilas, Segimundus, Saxones). During the ‘historical’ period names 
continue to be productive sources (3.3.1), e. g. for OHG in the deeds of 
monasteries like St. Gallen, Fulda, for OE in Bede’s church history, etc. 

1.4 Nontextual data 

1.4.1 Grammatical descriptions 

The First Grammatical Treatise (1150) is an 01 text itself (Haugen 
1950), but even if the writer had written in Lat., his descriptions as well 
as any other references to Gmc. language data would also be part of onr 
Gmc. data themselves. Otfrid’s remarks on OHG orthography in his 
letter to Liutbert, the Archbishop of Mainz, are quite significant, coming 
from the author himself (3.4). 

1.4.2 Contact data 

Early Gmc. loans in other languages are important because they were 
partly borrowed before our earliest written texts. They may supplement 
the Gmc. lexical corpus. Loanwords in VLat., late Lat. and Romance 
dialects, in early Slavic, Baltic, in Finnish and Lapp have to be consid¬ 
ered. They may have also come from Gmc. dialects otherwise quite 
poorly attested such as Ostrogothic, Langobardic, Burgundian (see 1.2 
above). Isolated appellatives can be found in classical sources (Caesar’s 
urus, Tacitus’ framea; brutis) (Kluge 1913: § 13). 
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2. Aims of comparative Germanic linguistics 

2.1 Language comparison 

Comparative linguistics is concerned with the comparison of all 
genetically related languages, all ‘sister’ or ‘daughter’ languages. This 
comparison of languages involves all of their features, their entire gram¬ 
mar : there is accordingly a comparative phonology, a comparative mor¬ 
phology (inflection and derivation), a comparative syntax, a comparative 
lexicology. 

The comparison proceeds from a synchronic analysis (2.2) of the oldest 
attested languages and a diachronic description of pertinent features of 
their history (2.3) to the reconstruction of their immediate (2.4) and the 
more remote backgrounds (2.5) as shared by the entire language sub¬ 
family. Thus the reconstruction of proto-languages (Ursprachen) seems 
to be one of the principal aims of comparative linguistics. Grouping or 
subgrouping within the family on the basis of this kind of reconstruction, 
is an additional aim (2.6). The question of any extralinguistic objectives 
has to be considered too (2.7); the possible inclusion of nonlinguistic, i. e. 
archaeological, historical, mythological data is an issue linked to this. 

2.2 Synchronic analysis 

Comparative linguistics aims at a firm, well described starting-point 
(or starting-stage) within the individual languages. The earliest attested 
stage is particularly valuable, e. g. in our case, languages like Go., Ru., 
OE, OHG, OS (1.2). But the inclusion of linguistic data from all dialects 
is necessary, even if more recent or quite deficient synchronical material 
has to be considered (1.3.1). The description of phonology, morphology, 
syntax, lexicon of the texts is a necessary task. In phonology not just the 
segmental phonemic pattern, but prosodic features, allophones, and even 
speech-sounds as such, should be derived as far as possible from the 
available data. The analyst has to establish the phonemic pattern with 
its distinctive features and oppositions and the phonotactic distribution. 
Phonetic values are often hard to establish; clues are provided by inter¬ 
nal rules, by the writing system, diachronic, typological, metrical data, 
and by the evidence of borrowings (3.2) (Hoenigswald 1960: § 2.4). 

2.3 Diachronic analysis 

The individual history of languages will show in their comparison 
certain discrepancies which can be explained and described by the assump¬ 
tion of specific diachronic changes. These changes can be phonemic, 
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morphological, syntactic, lexical. Their description should include: type 
of linguistic change; connection with other observed changes; placement 
in time and space; causal factors (4). Any linguistic change is an historical 
event and the description should include the observable evidence. 
Phonemic changes (‘phonetic laws’), e. g., will turn out to involve increase 
or decrease in the phonemic inventory: there will be complete and partial 
mergers (coalescences, ‘collapses;’ ‘collisions’); splits (bifurcations); splits 
with merger; phonemic losses; changes from clusters to single phonemes; 
from phonemes to clusters. Phonemic shifts may result in rearrangements 
of the pattern. Some changes will be sporadic and restricted to some 
morphemes, e. g. cases of metathesis, assimilations, dissimilations, hap- 
lology, and the like. In morphology changes will reveal analogical 
remodeling (adjustment), in lexicology particularly, borrowing will 
become apparent. It seems a moot question whether the origin of lingu¬ 
istic change in general (4.6.2) can be a necessary concern of historical 
linguistics. 

The later developments within each Gmc. dialect have to be carefully 
considered: they may continue or diverge from its reconstructed prehi¬ 
story and offer important additional evidence. 

2.4 Internal reconstruction 

Before or together with the comparison of the various individual 
languages, the reconstruction of stages immediately preceding (under¬ 
lying?) each attested one has proven to be essential (5). This internal 
reconstruction can also be used to fill gaps within the historical period. Its 
data are only those of the language or dialect itself, so its time perspec¬ 
tive does not reach far into prehistory. This reconstruction can involve all 
aspects of language and is a clear extension of diachronic analysis from 
the historical to the immediate prehistoric period. The description of the 
High Ger. shift of ‘tenues’ with its historical terminal stage (pf-, - ff, p in sp) 
necessitates the reconstruction of a prehistoric (pre-OHG) initial stage 
(*p), which can also be done internally on the basis of the OHG data 
alone. The recovery of the immediate prehistory of each Gmc. dialect 
is an important objective of comparative Gmc. linguistics. 

2.6 Comparative reconstruction 

The comparison of all the pertinent data of the Gmc. languages 
(1.2) leads to the reconstruction of shared features which we attribute to 
a PGmc. language. These features can be phonemic, morphological 
(inflectional, derivational), syntactic, lexical, and are customarily written 
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with a preceding asterisk. They are diachronically, by means of the 
comparative method, obtained from, and constitute the assumed genetic 
base for the attested forms in the cognate Gmc. dialects. The prehistory 
of all Gmc. dialects means deriving their earliest underlying or attested 
stages from common Gmc. (Gemeingermanisch) or from an even earlier 
PGmc. (Urgermanisch) (7.1.3). The focus is less on specific characteristics 
(phonemic pattern, morphology, syntax, lexicon) of the proto-languages 
but rather on the diachronic reconstructed development to the Gmc. 
languages and from the reconstructed IE ancestral language. Krahe-Meid 
(1969: § 21) e.g. see as the task of Gmc. linguistics (Germanische Sprach- 
wissenschaft) the description of the prehistory of the Gme. ‘Einzeldialek- 
te’ from IE and PGmc. 

2.6 Grouping and subgrouping 

In the comparison of the cognate dialects various shared features and 
innovations emerge that suggest isoglosses between them. We find, e.g., 
i-umlaut in ‘WGmc.’ languages and in NGmc. but not in Go. In com¬ 
parative linguistics, observation and analysis of the distribution of 
linguistic features lead to grouping and subgrouping within the language 
family, which may involve setting up sub-proto-languages (7.1.1). 

2.7 Extralinguistic aims ? 

No historical discipline can ignore the facts of external history. Histo¬ 
rical events within any language are tied to the fate, experience, inter¬ 
actions of its speakers, their migrations and settlement, their encounters 
and relations with speakers of other languages, the ecological and cultural 
conditions of their lives. Some scholars have attempted to explain specific 
linguistic changes by specific known facts of external history, e.g. sub¬ 
stratum changes through foreign occupation. The help of other disciplines 
as e.g. archeology, has been sought in the analysis of isolated linguistic 
data. Frequently also extralinguistic questions have been put to language 
material, e.g. the one concerning the specific location of the ancestral 
home (Urheimat) of a linguistic group; the one regarding the specific 
routes of their migrations, the locations and ecology of their settlements; 
the ones concerning the ethnic composition and the cultural, religious, 
social, sociological, political features and the organisations of the speakers 
of the language. The relation between Worter und Sachen has suggested 
the use of the lexicon for a ‘linguistic paleontology’ in IE and Gmc. (6.5). 
All these interpretations are of legitimate concern to the specialists involv¬ 
ed, and their opinions are of interest to linguists. But any such extralin- 
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guistic analysis can hardly even be considered as a peripheral task for 
comparative linguistics as such. 

It cannot be denied that the methods of dialectal geography as applied 
to the distribution of language features, including onomastic data, are 
also closely linked to the recognition of such extralinguistic factors as 
geography, settlement, routes of communication, administrative and 
cultural divisions and groupings. However, for prehistoric times in Gmc., 
linguistic evidence available for such extralinguistic interpretations is 
scarce and highly deficient (7.1.2; Kufner 1972: § 4.4). 

3. Methods of synchronic analysis 

3.1 Types of description 

3.1.1 Different models 

The description of a language will vary according to the model used. 
Certain methods and techniques of analysis are linked to specific models 
of language design. Such types of language description as, e.g., ‘item 
and arrangement,’ or ‘item and process,’ or specifically generative-trans¬ 
formational, stratificational, glossematic models can be applied to the 
oldest attested stages of Gmc. languages as well as to the spoken forms 
of their present-day dialects. Methodological criteria cannot, on the 
whole, by themselves serve to evaluate the respective merits of these 
types of description. Such descriptive principles as ‘economy,’ ‘simplicity,’ 
or ‘elegance’ seem, however, less important than the commitment to 
‘reality’ (‘realism’) or historical truth, which is essential in dealing with 
material not amenable to direct observation or experimental verification. 
Highly arbitrary or artistic manipulation of noncontemporary data, 
whether synchronic, diachronic, or comparative, may appear stimulating 
or aesthetically pleasing to some but has also been rejected as the ‘hocus- 
pocus’-method by others. One general assumption should invariably 
apply, namely, that also in times of the past the production (generation) 
and function of human speech and language were the same as it is ob¬ 
servable today. 

3.1.2 Synchronic and diachronic descriptions 

What is actually the status of synchronic description within the dia¬ 
chronic frame of comparative linguistics (1.1.2)? We do not, of course, 
believe any longer in an absolute dichotomy of historical (diachronic) 
and descriptive (synchronic) linguistics like Saussure; we do not think 
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that only a synchronic description can be structural and systemic. 
Neither can we agree with H. Paul or Meillet that the only ‘scientific’ 
approach to linguistic data is the historical one, or that descriptive 
linguistics can only describe but not ‘explain.’ Historical linguistics 
cannot do without synchronic description of the ‘stages’ of languages (4). 
Some synchronic descriptions, however, incorporate diachronic segments 
which may range all the way from occasional parenthetic references to 
earlier or later stages to a systematic arrangement based on history or 
prehistory. In many Ger. dialectal studies the phonology is arranged 
according to postulated MHG source-phonemes. Grammatical descriptions 
of Old Gmc. languages, even of NHG dialects, have often used prehistoric 
(‘WGmc.,’ ‘PGmc.’) phonemes as referential frame. Scholars who do not 
practice or approve of such ‘mixing’ of approach will, nevertheless, not 
object to including available diachronic, both historical and comparative, 
evidence for synchronic analysis itself (3.2.2f.). 

3.2 Analysis of textual material 
3.2.1 The philological method 

The source material for our Old Gmc. languages consists of texts (1.3), 
and some nontextual data (1.4). The suitable methods of analysis are 
also determined by the nature of the data. 

The larger and more homogeneous the available texts, the easier the 
analysis. All texts, whether large or small, must first be analyzed by the 
‘philological’ method. This method applies in the case of written sources, 
modern or old; a fieldworker’s notes or a scholar’s own recordings; 
transcriptions of texts; one-word stone inscriptions or hundred thousand¬ 
line manuscripts. The first step must concern the transmission of the 
text itself. Analyses will differ according to the preservation, e.g., whether 
in an autograph by the author, in copies of copies, an early modern 
printing of a medieval original (OHG Trier Capitular), etc. Scholars have 
not always exercised enough caution in drawing specific conclusions from 
texts like Busbecq’s Crimean Go. text, which is an unauthorized Paris 
printing of a dilettante’s field-notes based on one interview with a norma¬ 
tive informant. The aim of the linguistic analysis is the complete de¬ 
scription of phonology (3.2.2f.), morphology (3.2.4), syntax (3.2.5), lexicon 
(3.2.6). 
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3.2.2 Phonological analysis: scribal practice 

The evidence for phonology (2.2) is largely graphic. The second step 
within the philological method must therefore he the study of the graphic 
system of the texts. In Gmc. sources we encounter the Lat. and the Ru. 
alphabets as well as Wulfila’s Go. alphabet which is essentially derived 
from the Gk. alphabet. Classical grammarians have described the con¬ 
temporary sound values of Gk. and Lat. symbols (Sturtevant 1940). The 
use of Lat. letters for equivalent or parallel Gmc. sound values can be 
assumed, even if not only the classical but also a late Lat. or a Romance 
and the Irish pronunciation must be considered. In all texts symbols like 
a o indicate nonhigh vowels, symbols like d t dental, bpf labial consonants, 
l r ‘liquids,’ n m nasals, etc. In studying the orthographic system of each 
text, the ‘graphemic’ inventory of symbols must be noted, including 
their merely graphic variation such as the use of capitals (i I), punctuation 
symbols, abbreviations, accent marks, etc. Even only orthographic 
features can help in dialectal identification (1.2.1). Corrections and slips 
of the pen can be of linguistic interest. Unfortunately, even diplomatic 
modern editions of manuscripts do not render the exact original spacing 
of morphemes, although this as well as line divisions may indicate 
‘juncture’ or morphemic division. The differences between name forms in 
draft and actual deed in St. Gallen reveal the presence of orthographic 
regional norms at an early date in OHG. Systematic personal changes in 
scribal practice can offer significant evidence, e.g., Orm’s ME spellings 
for the loss of phonemic consonant length. 

Only larger texts with more or less homogeneous transmission will 
enable the analyst to derive complete underlying phonemic systems from 
the graphemic data. This applies, e.g., in the cases of such texts as 
Beowulf (OE), Heliand (OS), Otfrid (OHG), Wulfila’s Bible translation 
(Go.), but not, e.g., in the case of the OHG Hildebrandslied because of 
its orthographic mixture. The working-hypothesis behind this phonemic 
analysis of texts is a bi-unique relationship between symbols and phone¬ 
mes in early scribal practice. Deviations can thus be easily spotted and 
may reflect interference from a different phonemic system, e.g., the 
scribe’s (scribes’) versus the author’s or the one of the Vorlage. Deviations 
from the system may be called ‘occasional’ but are not ‘naive’ in times 
lacking a rigid orthographic tradition. We explain this trend towards 
bi-uniqueness by assuming that scribes and authors were aware of the 
phonemes of their native dialects, but only of some of their allophones, 
if they were bilingual or multilingual. We have insufficient evidence to 
decide to what extent Gmc. scribes used different and normative sounds 
in their pronunciation of Lat. and thus were really phonemically bilingual. 
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Within the texts oppositions can sometimes he observed by minimal 
or near-minimal graphic pairs: e.g., OHG min ‘less’, miin ‘my’ (Isidor). 
As part of the analysis all variations both in identical and in parallel 
morphemes should he noted as well as all alternations within sets (Penzl 
1971: § 4.3). Also inverse (reverse, inverted) spellings are important for a 
diachronic interpretation (4.2.1). E. Sievers believed in the scribal render¬ 
ing of allophones conditioned by intonation and in his tool of Schall- 
analyse, essentially a scholar’s intuitive reproduction to determine exact 
sound-values (4.1). 

Phonological identification of the graphemic values is aided by 
typological considerations concerning Gmc. pattern structure and the 
knowledge of existing general (universal?) and specific constraints. Dia¬ 
chronic evidence may also be used most profitably (3.2.3). 

3.2.3 Diachronic, metrical, loan evidence 

Diagraphic comparison, i.e., comparison with spellings of the same or 
parallel morphemes, in earlier, later, dialectally differing texts will reveal 
the variation, intersection, or coalescence of symbols. This often permits 
also synchronic conclusions for the phonemic pattern (3.1.2). The know¬ 
ledge of preceding or following stages can, generally speaking, be of great 
importance in synchronic analyses. The observable data of present-day 
dialects are often used to assist in the analysis of earlier texts from the 
same region, e.g., modem High Alemannic values for Notker’s ortho¬ 
graphy, etc. No definitive conclusion can be drawn from such parallels, 
however. 

Additional information can be obtained in poetic monuments by the 
study of rimes, assonances, alliteration, and the metrical structure of 
the verse fines. It is doubtful whether the alliteration of all vowels in 
Gmc. poetry necessitates the inference that the glottal stop was used in 
initial position (Elasdieck 1950). 

The rendering of sounds in Lat. and other loanwords, also of Gmc. loans 
in non-Gmc. languages, must be examined in the texts. The usefulness of 
loans as evidence in Gmc. phonological history will depend on their 
transmission, whether it was oral or written, direct or through another 
intermediary language (Celtic ?). Contrasting is the only available method 
to sort out on a synchronic level imitative versus substitutional repre¬ 
sentation of the sounds involved (3.3, 5). 
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3.2.4 Morphological analysis 

In the analysis of the constituents of Gmc. textual word-forms, lexical 
(stems, roots), derivational (prefixes, suffixes, infixes), and inflectional 
(grammatical) morphemes have been differentiated: e.g., Go. managizo 
‘greater’ with the stem manag, formed by the suffix -ag; -iz- the com¬ 
parative suffix; -o, the inflectional ending (wk. neut. nom.). Outside of the 
stem, ‘allomorphs’ (morphs) are described as variants of morphemes, 
either only if determined morphophonemically or phonotactieally (e.g., 
MnE pi. -s, -z, -iz), or by suppletion too (all MnE pi. endings). Some 
handbooks provide, with or without diachronic motivation (6.3), a 
breakdown which includes submorphemic formatives, e.g., Go. pamma 
(dat. sg.) as pa + mm + a or OE him as h + i + m. 

Word-formation occurs by derivation, e.g., affixation, ablaut, and by 
compounding, i.e., the combining of bound or free morphemes. The 
grouping of nominal and verbal morphemes into paradigms results in 
convenient lists of the morphological inventory of texts or periods. 

3.2.5 Syntactical analysis 

Gmc. syntactical analysis was considered in spite of many valuable 
studies in the 19th century, in the words of Arntz (1934: 60), a ‘Stief- 
kind’ of scholars. Even some comprehensive handbooks dealing with 
entire periods such as OHG, OE, or an entire corpus (Go.), omitted the 
syntax. The nature of the Gmc. corpus (1.3) partly explains this. We 
have, however, now many individual studies dealing with word order, 
sentence and phrase structures, selection of forms in phrases and sentences, 
and the combination of sentences in the Old Gmc. languages. There has 
been a persistent tendency in historical syntax to look for general under¬ 
lying structures, sometimes referred to as ‘innere Form’ and the like. 

3.2.6 Lexical descriptions 

The existence of early glosses, which constitute quasi-texts (1.3.0), 
and of early lexical loans into and from Gmc. (3.5) actually makes more 
material available for lexical analysis than for any other linguistic aspect. 
The analysis of these Worter can be useful for extralinguistic inter¬ 
pretations as well (2.7). The meaning of lexical entities can be most 
clearly ascertained by studying the characteristic environments in which 
they occur in texts. Words with almost or completely identical total 
environments are called ‘synonyms;’ words with only partly contrasting 
contexts or environments may belong to the same lexical or semantic 
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field (Wortfeld). Units occurring in a wide range of possible, mutually 
incompatible environments may have to be regarded as two or more 
‘homonyms’ rather than as polysemous single entities (cf. 4.2.4, 6.5). 

3.3 Germanic names 

3.3.1 Personal names 

Gmc. names as cited by Greek and Roman authors (1.3.2) can be 
considered loans from Gmc. languages. They have been used, particularly 
for the times before our earliest texts and for areas without textual data, 
to supplement the data for Gmc. phonological history. Their specific 
transmission remains usually quite uncertain. The Lat. or Gk. forms may 
contain, if their peculiarities are not merely graphic (Schonfeld 1911: 
XXII f.), either phonetically imitating substitutions or replacements 
(Lautersatz) according to morphemic or phonotactic patterns (3.2.3). 

Accented a and unaccented o in forms like Ariovistus, Marcomctnni 
(Schonfeld 1911: XVIIf.) have been explained by scholars variously as 
imitations of two Gmc. phonemes split from IE *o, or of two allophones 
of Gmc. */a/, or as a Lat. mixture of imitation (a) and morphologically 
conditioned replacement (o) or as due to a Celtic intermediary form. 

Name evidence has been used diachronically often without proper 
synchronic analysis. Hofler’s (1957) evidence of Gmc. name spellings for 
a shift from ‘media’ to ‘tenuis’ in the Go. dialects spoken in Italy and 
Spain, and elsewhere, seems quite unconvincing. The consistent change 
of e to a in the rendering of WGmc. names, however, is conclusive 
evidence for a corresponding sound shift (4.2.1; Schonfeld 1911: XXI). 
Marchand (1959) is certainly right when he warns of the use of hapax 
legomena (e. g. Hanhavaldus) as evidence for pronunciation. 

3.3.2 Place names 

Place names as well as personal names have been used for phonological 
analysis. The specific sound value of the Gmc. long mid back vowel was 
debated because of its rendering by Lat. a in Caesar’s Bacenis (OHG 
Buochunna). 

Place names have often preserved the language of previous settlers. 
Krahe pointed to European hydronyms (‘Gewassernamen’) which do not 
clearly and specifically reflect either Gmc. or any other IE (Celtic, Italic, 
Illyrian, Baltic) languages. 
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3.4 Nontextual material 

All statements about the language must be considered in the light of 
textual evidence (3.2). The First Grammatical Treatise offers a good 
description of ON orthographic practice in its relation to the phonemic 
system (Haugen 1950). 

Otfrid’s comments in his letter to Archbishop Liutbert of Mainz on 
yr-, the use of z, k for non-Lat., OHG sound-values provide important 
evidence for possible [a], a fortis sibilant, and aspirated k (Penzl 1971: 
§ 8). For the early modern periods in the Gmc. languages, orthoepic 
evidence is quite plentiful. 

3.5 Loans in non-Germanic languages 

Sometimes loanwords in non-Gmc. languages make specific phonetic 
identification possible. Some loanwords in Finnish and Lapp appear to 
show a derivation from a stage in Gmc. that antedates that of our known 
texts: e.g. rengas ‘ring’ (ON hringr) with [e] before preconsonantal nasal. 
The controversy regarding t instead of tt in Finnish nauta, gen. naudan 
‘cattle’ (ON naut, OE neat), whether the word was borrowed with *d 
before the Gmc. shift of mediae, shows the difficulty of specific sound 
identifications based on representation and substitution in another 
language. Fromm (1957-58) explains these renderings as reflecting an 
imitation of ‘eine lautkombinatorische Schwachung der germanischen 
Tenues.’ OHG s is frequently rendered by a Slavic shibilant, OHG z by 
a Slavic sibilant. This evidence can be used for the phonetic description 
of the OHG sibilants (Penzl 1971: § 7.14b). 

In judging loans, often also external historical and archeological facts 
were considered: it was concluded on the basis of archeological evidence 
that the Go. layer is the oldest among Finnish loans and is not preceded 
by any ‘PGmc.’ layer at all (Fromm 1957-58). 

4. Methods of diachronic analysis 

4.1 Synchronic evidence in diachronic analysis 

Diachronic as well as synchronic descriptions vary according to the 
model of language design (cf. 3.1.1). In the comparison or contrasting of 
synchronic stages the evidence pertinent to synchronic description is 
also used diachronically. All we need is at least two discernible stages 
that we can compare. We can contrast spellings, forms, syntactical 
patterns in texts. Riming practice, orthoepic and grammatical statements, 
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contact phenomena, present-day language data can be compared. Gaps 
in the documentation make a detailed historical account often difficult, 
even, e.g., in the case of Lat. (Meillet 1967:20ff.). Linguistic change 
involves phonemes and sounds (4.2.1), morphemes (4.2.2), syntax (4.2.3), 
the lexicon (4.2.4). 

In the analysis of sound change, the description will differ depending 
upon whether the analysts do or do not assume gradualness for most 
of its types, i.e. a change by imperceptible, infinitesimal allophonic 
steps, unknown to the speaker of the language. Proponents of generative 
grammar oppose this, or consider it trivial, since they see in linguistic 
change only the addition, deletion (loss), re-ordering, modification of 
rules eventually leading to ‘restructuring’ (King 1969). Intermediate 
stages between the initial and the final stages of a sound change are 
recognized even by scholars who are inclined to reject the classical model 
of gradualness. 

Distinctive or relevant phonetic features such as voicing, manner of 
articulation (stop, spirant, vowel, nasal, etc.), and the like, are part of the 
structural description of phonemes and the phonemic patterns. Phonemes, 
not their component features are treated as the basic units by structur¬ 
alists. The ‘distinctive features’ of Jakobson and Halle (1956), however, 
involve a limited matrix of articulatory-acoustic parameters in a binary 
pattern viewed as universals of human speech. 

In contrasting and analyzing texts, the philological method (3.2.2) 
reveals orthographic change as evidence for sound change: e. g., Isidor’s 
buohhum besides boohhum the OHG diphthongization of the original Jo/. 
Reverse (inverse) spellings usually indicate phonemic merger. 

The types of linguistic change (2.3) must be clearly identified and 
described (4.2). Its historical setting requires its location in place (4.3) 
and time (4.4). The modern view of pattern and system demands that 
each change be described also in its connection with other linguistic 
changes (4.5). All factors which are likely to have contributed (or hindered) 
the change have to be considered (4.6). Theoretical considerations will 
often determine the interpretation of causality. 

The ‘philological’ method of textual analysis is also essential for dia¬ 
chronic study. Sievers’ sensitive, internalized reading-reaction test, his 
Schallanalyse as practiced with texts (3.2.2), revealed to him instances 
of incipient sound change due to intonation. Modern experimental 
phonetics cannot reproduce historical sound change unless universals of 
human articulation are involved. The computer can only test the con¬ 
sistency of the rules it was programmed for. 
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4.2 Types of linguistic change 
4.2.1 Phonological change 

The diachronic analysis of phonological change has as its main 
technique the diagraphic comparison of identical or parallel forms in 
texts of all sizes (1.3). The evidence obtained this way will be diagraphic 
correspondences which show the same or differing symbols. The systematic 
differences may turn out to be modifications of the shape of the symbol, 
replacement by another ‘letter’ or a group (two or more) of letters, thus 
resulting in partial or total loss and graphic intersection or total coa¬ 
lescence with another symbol (graphic shift, split, merger, loss). These 
diagraphic correspondences will have to be considered within the frame¬ 
work of the graphic system of each compared text (3.2.2), not in isolation 
or atomistically. Thus, also changes in variation and distribution have 
to be studied. For names (1.3.2) this procedure is usually not feasible, 
and their diagraphic comparison is rarely conclusive (3.3). 

This philological analysis will thus yield evidence that can be analyzed 
both phonetically and phonemically. We assume the regularity of sound 
change. As to the phonemic analysis, various types of phonemic change 
(2.3) can be observed through the graphic data. All types of nongradual 
change (Lehmann’s ‘change by phonemes’) can be observed directly by 
the appearance of the respective symbols: Go. jappan beside jah pan (assi¬ 
milation), OHG pereg beside perg, berg (svarabhakti, vocalic excrescence), 
OE dirda < dridda ‘third’ (metathesis). Phonemic shift can be indicated 
by the choice of another symbol: OHG thaz and daz. Phonemic merger is 
reflected by orthographic merger or intersection, first by reverse spellings 
or considerable direct variation, part of which may be ‘occasional’ 
misspellings. Reverse forms may be hypercorrect, e.g. OHG sulicheru 
(gen. pi.; Otfrid’s ms. F) instead of sulichero, or indicate phonemic 
merger. Phonemic split may at first not be reflected by a graphic split; 
in OE sometimes the use of k and c, e.g. in the Rushworth glosses to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew (kyning, did), reveals the phonemic split. 

The same way as for synchronic study, the graphic textual evidence 
must be supplemented by any nontextual evidence that is available (1.4, 
3.3). This can be very helpful for specific phonetic interpretation. The 
later development and present-day reflexes in the standard language 
and dialects are important evidence: e.g. MnE king, child and pre-OE 
*k. Orthographic practice may have changed its function, e.g. the double 
writing of consonants in OE and MnE; MHG and NHG. Phonetic 
identification of all stages of the change involves also considering the 
respective probability of phonetic changes and pattern structures. Typo¬ 
logical arguments play a significant role too. 
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If we assume that allophonic variation is the first step in most, if not 
all phonemic changes, then phonetic probability of the allophones must be 
considered: e.g. of palatal variants of fk/ before palatal vowels in OE, 
etc. Transitional intermediate stages as often assumed seem practically 
a lesson in phonetic similarity; this applies whether the description is 
organogenetic or more in terms of distinctive phonetic features: e.g., 
MHG i (zit) > if, > ei > ae > NHG [ae] (Zeit) (Penzll969: §53).Phone- 
mization (phonemicization, phonologization) of allophones is the im¬ 
portant event in phonemic change. 

A parallelism in the development of phonemes which share distinctive 
features (e.g. i besides it as high tense long; s f x as voiceless spirants) is 
an empirically observable fact. This makes the rules of the transfor¬ 
mationalists simpler, and can be used to aid in the identification of 
features of changing phonemes which are either less evident or differ 
in development. The role of phonemes in the conditioning of changes of 
other phonemes may in turn throw some light on their own phonetic 
characteristics, e.g. the monophthongization of ai before the consonants 
hr w in OHG (zeha, mero, ewa) points to features shared by them (Penzl 
1971: § 12). 

Merely allophonic changes are usually not recoverable. The role of 
borrowing both in origin and spread of phonological change is hard to 
determine (4.3). Most scholars do not assume that loanwords can trigger 
phonemic changes in the borrowing language or even that phonemes are 
apt to be directly borrowed in loanwords. 

4.2.2 Morphological changes 

In the textual comparison of corresponding grammatical forms we 
observe often striking differences. Some of them will clearly show phone¬ 
mic change (4.2.1). Phonemic change creates allomorphs which contain 
types of morphophonemic alternation. Diagraphic comparison in other 
cases yields no immediately certain result. It seems e.g. phonetically 
highly improbable that the change between Stentofta’s bAriutip (7th c.) 
(Krause 1966: no. 96) and Bjorketorp’s bArutR (8th c.) (Krause 1966: 
no. 97) ‘breaks’ should show a Nordic sound change p > R in final 
unaccented position. The future development (Swed. bryter, Dan. bryder) 
clearly reveals the latter form as an analogical extension from the 2 sg. 
The comparable replacement of final -th by -s in ME (singeth, sings) 
seems somewhat more complex (for OE, Sievers - Brunner 1951: §§ 357, 
360). 

The operation of analogical change tends to level out morphemic 
distinctions within a paradigm or linguistic set and between paradigms 
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(sets) or to extend morphemic distinctions found in one set to another 
morphemic or syntactic set. No atomistic treatment is possible here. The 
sets may be inflectional, derivational, or syntactic. The pattern which is 
extended varies: sometimes greater differentiation, more frequently less 
differentiation (i.e. ‘leveling’) spreads. Single adjacent forms within a set 
tend to become more similar to each other: e.g. the IE numerals. General 
rules for analogical remodeling are hard to set up; Mariezak’s (1958) 
critique of Kurylowicz’s rules shows this clearly. 

Morphological changes often show connection with phonemic changes 
and with syntactical change (4.5.1). The development, e. g. of a word group 
into a single form is invariably aided by phonetic factors (stress, juncture); 
examples are provided by the Scand. developments of postpositive 
pronominal forms plus nouns to simple definite noun forms; and of 
reflexive pronoun plus verb to simple medio-passive forms, e.g. ON 
finnask (< *finna sik) ‘to be found.’ Other morphological changes 
involve derivational processes such as compounding and affixing (prefixes, 
suffixes). Hoenigswald (1960: chapter 4) has shown that also morpho¬ 
logical and lexical changes can be classified like phonological ones: 
replacement between two ‘co-allomorphs’ (analogical change), merger 
(e.g. syncretism), split, shortening, and increment. 

4.2.3 Syntactical changes 

The difference in the character of the texts (1.3) accounts for degrees 
of usefulness for syntactical study and comparison. Minimal texts without 
connected discourse, poetic texts, translations, all extremely frequent in 
the Old Gmc. corpus, have to be used with caution. Stylistic, text-bound 
factors must be considered; only real correspondences found in the 
textual comparisons can establish syntactic change. 

The changes to be observed are the changing distribution of case 
forms among nominal classes, of tense and other category forms among 
verbs, of particles, pronouns, and other function words, and the changes 
in the order of words within phrases, within the sentence and in the 
linking of sentences. Modern stages have to be even more frequently 
introduced to clarify former stages than in the fields of phonology and 
morphology. 

The question of the influence of parallel patterns in Lat. and Romance 
is important (4.6) but the proof of syntactical borrowing is not simple if 
other parallel factors are also known to be present. 
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4.2.4 Semantic (lexical) changes 

Since vocabulary (lexicon) is synchronicallyless structured (3.2.6) than 
other aspects of the language, the diachronic comparison of its corre¬ 
sponding items in texts is apt to he more individualistic, not to say 
atomistic, than the comparison of sounds, forms, the use of forms. This 
is not meant to deny the importance of lexical grouping in the Wortfeld 
and the necessity of dealing with sets of words. ‘Each word has its own 
history’ was a statement that resulted from the recognition of multiple 
borrowing of vocabulary between dialects and ‘standard’ language, 
regional and social dialects themselves, and between related and unrelated 
languages. Extralinguistic interpretations of such borrowing of vocabu¬ 
lary (2.7), strikingly shown by dialectal geography, have been frequent. 
The comparison of synchronically analyzed texts will reveal changes in 
the incidence and environment of lexical units, losses through obso¬ 
lescence, also new forms, created by combination, collocation, through 
borrowing, isolation, or back formation. To establish the etymology of a 
word means including all the available comparative evidence, all Gmc. 
cognates and all those from other IE languages (6.5); the treatment has, 
of necessity, been more isolating than synthesizing. Loans into Gmc. 
from Lat., Gk., and other languages become only part of Gmc. linguistic 
history from the time of their borrowing on. Some words seem to have 
moved particularly freely from language to language (‘Wanderworter’). 

Semantic changes of words are reflected by changes in the frequency 
of incidence and in the character of the texts they occur in; by changes in 
their immediate environment (phrases, ‘idioms,’ affixes, compounds, co¬ 
occurring lexical items) and in their general environment (e.g. occurrence 
in certain types of poetic texts only). We find expansion, reduction, shift 
(alteration) of contexts. Another language (e.g. Lat.) may be responsible 
for some such changes (‘loanshifts’). The expansion of contexts may lead 
to semantic splits so that the words can be considered to be several 
homonyms. Semantic changes of words can often be determined by 
extralinguistic factors such as cultural changes. New Sachen introduce 
also new Worter (Hoenigswald 1960: § 3.7). 

4.3 Space and diachronic analysis 

In historical linguistics it is important to place language data in their 
specific spatial setting. Extralinguistic factors often provide clues for the 
localization of texts which contain the linguistic phenomena. The origin 
and history of the manuscripts, the biography of scribes and authors, 
known facts of external political, tribal, and ecclesiastical history help 
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in linking language data to historical area and space. Place names (3.3.2) 
and sometimes personal names carry their specific areal designations. 
The location of inscriptions and manuscripts does, of course, not reveal 
the original habitat of author and scribe. Since the end of the 19th century 
the findings of dialectal geography, which has been studying speech 
variation in its spatial expansion, have taught us to expect linguistic 
differentiation as areally determined. Dialectal distribution of features has 
been used to postulate or confirm intermediate stages of sound changes, 
e.g. the existence of a Swabian [oi] in the change of MHG i to NHG ei 
(4.2.1). Areal distribution has revealed the efFects of homonymy on the 
lexicon and in onomasiological isoglosses also various conditions for 
polysemy of single words (4.2.4). 

Diagraphic study of texts has shown the spread of orthographic 
(= phonemic ?), morphological, and vocabulary features; time differences 
(4.4) for the evidence in the various areas clearly indicated at least the 
general direction of the spread. Even when such specific documentation 
was lacking, conclusions as to origin and spread by borrowing were 
sometimes drawn based on occurrence in peripheral or central areas or 
the areal distribution of more general or more limited changes. Phonemic 
discrepancies in the lexicon cannot be an argument against the regularity 
of sound change but reflect borrowing of specific items (4.2.4). Obser¬ 
vations of linguistic change going on at the present time can provide 
valuable insights. ‘Diatopic’ comparison of the features of the phonemic 
pattern can lead to a reconstruction of pre-stages (see 6.2.4). 

4.4 Time and diachronic analysis 

4.4.1 Relative and absolute chronology 

All diachronic analysis implies also placing linguistic changes into 
time. The setting up of ‘periods’ (1.2) in the historical development has 
been an attempt to break up a continuum, not only for descriptive 
convenience. The distinction between at least two periods in the Gmc. 
proto-language is an application to prehistoric data (cf. 7.1.3). Scholars 
like van Coetsem (1956), Lehmann (1961), Antonsen (1965) have insisted 
that only linguistic developments be used to delimit linguistic periods. 
The relative sequence of changes in time has seemed very important 
because causal factors of these changes (4.6) were often an issue there. 
The assumption of a certain relative chronology was frequently based on 
synchronically extant alternations. The ON presence of long-stem forms 
with umlaut (gestr; nefnpa, dompa) and short-stem forms without umlaut 
(stapr; talpa from telia, flutta from flytia) was explained by E. Sievers as 
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NGmc. (unlike WGmc.) syncope after short stems preceding syncope 
after long stems, the first causing Riickumlaut, the second phonemic 
i-umlaut. The Axel Kock-theory opposed to Sievers’ operates with the 
relative chronology of three different alleged umlaut-periods (Penzl 1952: 
§ 3.2). Also in parallel changes there may be a time difference regarding 
the phonemes involved. 

Absolute chronology is mostly linked to the dates of composition and 
transmission of the texts which can be established by internal and external 
(extralinguistic) evidence. Documents may have actual composition dates; 
literary monuments may have references such as dedications and the 
like, to historical personalities whose biographical data we know, or to 
known historical events such as migrations, e.g., of the Saxons, Angles, 
and Jutes to England in the fifth century. The facts of external history, 
generally speaking, can never be ignored in diachi-onic linguistic de¬ 
scriptions. 

Even for prehistoric periods (of. 7.1.3) absolute, although rough dates 
are proposed, e.g. for PGmc. (early PGmc.) about the middle of the first 
millenium B.C. (500 B.C.), for common Gmc. (late PGmc.) the second 
or first century B.C. 

Name evidence has been used for dating, often without proper caution. 
The facts of external history may reveal the absolute biographical dates 
of a person or approximately the settlement dates of a place, the dates 
of ethnic contact, but the recorded shapes of personal names do not 
necessarily reflect the development at or after the time of adoption. Thus, 
they cannot be used for any kind of absolute dating of historical sound 
changes. The MHG name Etzel for the 5th century Hunnish leader does 
not show that the OHG consonant shift of *t and the t-umlaut were 
completed after the 5th century: sound substitution of foreign material, 
instead of sound imitation, can occur at any time (3.5). The use of cultural 
loanwords for absolute dating on extralinguistic grounds is equally 
difficult, e.g. OS hanap, ON hampr, OE hsenep, OHG hanaf with shifted 
*k from Gk. Icannabis ‘hemp 1 , for which the date 400 B.C. is assumed for 
the adoption in Gk. 

4.4.2 Glottochronology 

A technique used synchronically for exploratory comparison of lan¬ 
guages (6.5 ‘lexieo-statistics’) and diachronically for the date of prehistoric 
separation of related languages or the date of their proto-language (7), 
was based on lexical replacement changes and consisted of counting the 
number of cognates found in a 100 or 200-item ‘basic’ vocabulary. Already 
in the eighteenth century such comparisons of basic vocabulary were 
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carried out. The modern technique developed from the ‘inspection 
method,’ which involved the inspection of a few hundred words of like 
meanings culled from a great many languages covering a large geo¬ 
graphical area to determine similarities and dissimilarities in form and 
meaning, e.g. by Albert Gallatin for American Indian languages and by 
Major Powell (Haas 1969: § 4.21 f.). The theoretical assumption, for 
diachronic study, of an average constant rate of lexical change over long 
periods of time was proven to be erroneous, expecially by the research of 
Bergsland and Vogt (1962). For the attested, comparatively brief history 
of Gmc. the large margin of error (Hockett 1958:534) that had to be 
assumed in the formula (Arndt 1959) showed it to be of no independent, 
practical value, even if the method were not theoretically unsound. 

4.5 Connection of linguistic changes 

4.5.1 Interrelation of types of linguistic change 

Description and analysis of all types of linguistic change has to include 
the possible relation to other changes. The very concept of ‘analogy’ 
in morphological changes suggests the possible triggering of one change by 
another and a relation between various types of linguistic change (4.2.2). 
Sound change can result in morphological change and lexical changes, 
morphological change in turn in syntactic changes. To observe and 
recognize such interrelation does, of course, not mean accepting the 
theory of morphological conditioning of all sound change. 

4.5.2 Push chains and drag chains 

In the description of linguistic change, consideration of systems and 
patterns rather than isolated items necessitates close attention to the 
connection between various phonemic changes, even if causality (4.6) 
is not the issue. Martinet’s concepts of ‘push chain’ (German: Schub) and 
‘drag chain’ (German: Sog) prove highly useful even without any tele¬ 
ological interpretation. Push chain implies that one sound change triggers 
another, resulting in a phonemic pattern with equal or better balance and 
integration. Here the importance of relative chronology (see 4.4) becomes 
clear. The OHG diphthongization (e > ea, ia, ie; o > oa, ua, uo) follows 
the result of the OHG monophthongization (ai > e; au >5); no merger 
takes place. A push chain linking the two changes seems to be involved 
(Penzl 1971: § 13.6). On the other hand, if some sound change has left 
an imbalance, ‘holes in the pattern,’ a drag chain may result in partly 
or totally filling this gap. The OHG shift of the Gmc. ‘mediae’ (*d > t) 
follows the OHG shift of Gmc. ‘tenues’ (H > tz, zz) (Penzl 1971: § 17.6). 
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4.6 Causality 

4.6.1 Individual linguistic changes 

We can state that in the description of each linguistic change we have 
to list all factors that seem to have favored (or impeded ?) that change. 
This was often referred to as the ‘explanation’ of that particular linguistic 
change. In the case of the so-called ‘conditioned’ sound changes with 
clear-cut limitations (4.2.1) the task is not finished if this conditioning is 
described in detail. ‘Explanation’ of so-called ‘spontaneous,’ not overtly 
conditioned changes consisted often of pointing out certain universal 
features of human articulation, such as the shape of the human oral 
cavity with more space in front. Often the change was put within the 
frame of an all-pervading phonetic tendency controlling all the ‘sound 
laws’ of the language: the drift of Sapir and Prokosch (1939:36f.). A 
general trend may he named specifically as responsible, e.g. the Gmc. 
concentration of stress on one syllable causing umlauts, Auslautsgesetze, 
syncope, apocope, and the like (cf. also Sigurd’s [1961] ‘code shift’). 

Internal factors derived from the function of language for human 
communication were cited to account for a tendency toward optimal, i. e. 
symmetrical, well-balanced phonemic patterns (4.5.2), and an optimal 
grammar and lexicon (e. g. in the prevention of homonyms: ‘Homonymen- 
furcht’). The role of functional yield or load was explored as a possibility. 
Borrowing, such a common factor in lexical change, could figure in other 
types of linguistic change as well, and could be due to the spread from a 
language in another but adjacent area or to a coexistent foreign language 
in the same area. Such ‘substratum’ explanation seemed particularly 
pertinent if supported by the facts of external history, e.g. the Frankish 
conquest of France, etc. One central problem often appears to be ‘actu¬ 
ation’ of a given linguistic change. Scholars have attributed some in¬ 
stances of consonant gemination to ‘expressiveness,’ resulting in a kind 
of sound-symbolism (Loewe 1933: § 1.93ff.). 

4.6.2 General cause of linguistic change 

The attempt to find one general cause for linguistic change is often 
linked to the explanation of individual linguistic changes (4.6.1).Parti- 
cularly for prehistoric, but for historical changes as well, various extra- 
linguistic causes were advanced: psychological, geographical, climatic 
(ecological), physiological causes. The transfer from one body of speakers 
to another (substratum) or from one generation of speakers to another 
was frequently blamed for all change in language. The latter theory 
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would make children the most successful but unaware innovators. Some 
scholars assume multiple causes, indeed a whole web of causes for 
linguistic changes. The important role of sociological factors, always 
recognized for borrowing and lexical change, as one of the principal 
reasons of linguistic change in general and for specific changes besides, 
cannot be clearly ascertained for Old Gmc. times since we generally lack 
pertinent information as well as sociologically ordered data. 

5. Methods of internal reconstruction 

5.1 Internal and comparative reconstruction 

The attempted recovery of the prehistory of each language is called 
‘reconstruction.’ As pointed out above (2.4, 2.5), our procedure can 
combine reconstructing on the basis of each individual language and 
comparing these individual reconstructions (6). The exclusive use of 
‘internal’ data of one single language has been named ’internal recon¬ 
struction’ (Bonfante 1945; Kurylowicz 1964; Hoenigswald 1960); the 
comparison of corresponding material in cognate languages is referred 
to as ‘(comparative) reconstruction.’ Both methods are not mutually 
exclusive but can and should be jointly applied, and their results should 
confirm each other. Perhaps the maximum and thus optimal use of the 
data of each language suggests internal reconstruction. Without including 
comparative material, however, this reconstruction can most of the time 
only lead to a stage immediately preceding the historically attested stage. 
These stages or periods we can label pre-Go., pre-OHG, pre-OE, etc. Such 
pre-stages may be differentiated from proto-stages based on comparative 
data. Also internal reconstruction concerns all possible linguistic aspects: 
sounds, forms, syntactical patterns, lexicon. 

5.2 Internal reconstruction procedure 

Internal reconstruction makes use of all types of morphophonemic 
alternations. This reconstruction of ‘underlying forms’ is often suggested 
as the ‘explanation’ for synchronically extant allomorphs or isolated 
relic alternants. Alternating phonemes may represent allophones of an 
earlier stage. ‘Nonproductive’ forms are more likely to represent the 
older layer than productive forms. Internal reconstruction also makes 
use of distributional anomaly or skewness (Pike 1950:14). Transfor¬ 
mational-generative theory derives morphophonemic alternations from 
single underlying forms for which not an historical but a synchronic 
reality is postulated, since native speakers are believed thus to ‘reduce 
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the information to be stored in their mental copies of the lexicon’ (Samp¬ 
son 1970: § 6). 

Reconstruction has to consider the phonetic and typological likelihood 
of any sound change leading to the attested oppositions, alternations, and 
distributions. The various types of phonemic change cannot all be re¬ 
constructed with the same ease. Phonemic loss can be reflected in 
distributional skewness, phonemic split in morphophonemic alternations 
(Hoenigswald 1960: § 10.1), phonemic shift in ‘relic forms.’ If the 
conditioning environmental factors are no longer visible in any form, 
internal reconstruction may be difficult or even impossible without the 
help of comparative evidence. The conditioning may not be the immediate 
environment (e.g. Grassmann’s law), and it may not be segmental 
(Verner’s law). 

The operation of phonemic change may be recoverable in the shapes 
of morphological alternants. Much more difficult is the recovery of ana¬ 
logical remodeling of morphological or lexical entities. Sometimes exist¬ 
ing historical ‘doublets’ can help. Kurylowicz (1964) has shown how the 
distribution of morphemes within the system offers important data for 
internal reconstruction of their original derivational (lexical) or grammati¬ 
cal meanings (functions). To him internal reconstruction meant also 
renouncing any collaboration with dialectal geography or ‘auxiliary 
sciences like experimental phonetics, psychology, or cultural anthropo¬ 
logy.’ On the whole, the method of internal reconstruction favors deriving 
a variety of morphological and syntactical patterns or meanings of one 
lexical form from less varied, preferably single pre-forms or pre-patterns; 
this procedure seems valid if comparative data support it. 

5.3 Abstract formula or history ? 

The question of the status of reconstructed phonemes, morphemes, 
syntactical patterns, lexemes is pertinent. A starred linguistic item has 
variously been defined as a mere formula, an abstraction without any 
reality; an ‘approximation to history’ (Gleason); a kind of phonemic 
diagram of the ancestral form (Bloomfield 1933: § 18.5); an underlying 
historical form, even a descriptively relevant form (King 1969). Tor items 
internally reconstructed on the basis of attested alternating forms, the 
level of abstraction seems quite low. Setting up ‘starred’ forms of this 
type may mean tentatively filling gaps in our historical data, not only 
preceding attested material but between attested stages of historical 
development. Such starred forms can in turn be examined by means of 
an ‘inverted’ reconstruction (Hockett 1958:512ff.), on the basis of other 
starred forms arrived at by comparative reconstruction, e.g. pre-OHG 
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and PGmc. forms. The commitment to ‘reality’ and its recovery applies 
invariably (3.1.1). 

The use of socially variant forms within the same speech community 
and of stylistic variants within one idiolect, is still internal reconstruction. 
The use of subdialects and dialects of one language for the reconstruction 
of unified pre-forms or a ‘diasystem’ is somewhat closer to ‘comparative’ 
reconstruction. The ‘reality’ of internal reconstructions is also determined 
by the degree of agreement of the data and by considerations of phonetic 
and typological, possibly extralinguistic (historical) plausibility. Trans¬ 
formationalists consider internally, by ‘phonological rules,’ constructed 
forms as the real systematic deep structures underlying the attested 
surface forms (6.2.4). 

6. Methods of comparative reconstruction 
6.1.0 Comparative reconstruction 

Comparative reconstruction is, as stated above (2.5, 5.1), a method 
involving several related dialects or languages. Their corresponding 
phonetic, phonemic, morphemic, syntactical, lexical items and sets of 
items (patterns) are matched (compared) and genetically derived from a 
proto-language. Some such correspondences may turn out to be irrelevant 
if they are due to borrowing (mutually, unilaterally, or from a common 
later source), parallel but independent development, i.e. a polygenetic 
origin, or even chance resemblance. Definitely unrelated languages show 
examples of the last type, which can be statistically expected. All corre¬ 
spondences that are not due to such relatively late origin we take to be 
features of the proto-(ancestral, parental) language. In our case it is 
PGmc. (formerly also called ‘Primitive Gmc.,’ translating Urgermanisch) 
which we thus ‘reconstruct’ on the basis of the shared features of the 
Gmc. languages, particularly their oldest stages. Proceeding from them by 
internal reconstruction (5), we are usually able to reconstruct prehistoric 
stages immediately preceding them, which we can in turn compare to the 
proto-language. The goal of comparative Gmc. linguistics (2.5) has 
increasingly become the historical analysis of the background of extant 
early Gmc. languages rather than the specific description of the details 
of the proto-language; opinions will vary as to the degree the proto¬ 
language ‘explains’ features of the daughter languages, and its description 
should remain the focal point. The character of the proto-language, its 
alleged uniformity varies in importance according to the degree of 
emphasis we put on the ultimate reconstructed stage (cf. 6.1.2). 

When we consider in Gmc., as in the reconstruction of the prehistory 
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of other languages, the distribution of identical (shared) and differing 
features, we may on purely linguistic grounds arrive at a ‘sub-proto- 
language’ for part of the related and compared dialects, e.g. WGmc. 
(7.1.2). The comparison of all dialects will yield a proto-language, often 
called common Gmc. (Gemeingermanisch), which is distinguished from a 
still earlier PGmc., also set up in comparison with the non-Gmc. data of 
the super-proto-language IE (6.1.3; also 7.1.3). It is a moot question to 
what extent comparative prehistoric linguistics should in its procedures 
take into account the results of other disciplines. 

6.1.1 The procedure of reconstruction 

Linguistic textbooks have described the actual procedure of compara¬ 
tive reconstruction, e.g. Bloomfield (1933: chapter 18), Hockett (1958: 
487 ff.), Lehmann (1962:83 ff.). Word-forms similar in shape and preferably 
quite identical in meaning are collected from the lexicon of the languages 
to be compared as presumable cognates. The comparison of the oldest 
available forms like Ru. staina (acc.; Ro), ON steinn, Go. stains, OE stdn, 
OEri, OS sten, OHG stein ‘stone’, yields from the sets of correspondences 
in specific positions, which must be noted (s s s, etc ;ttt, etc \aiei aide ei; 
n n n, etc.), a proto-form *stain- ‘stone’ with the nominative inflectional 
ending *az (Ru. all. Go. s, ON nn < *nR; WGmc. 0). Inverted recon¬ 
struction from IE data confirms initial *st (IE *st), a ‘formative’ suffix 
*no (3.2.4.) and the inflectional *az (< IE *os) with case-ending and 
preceding stem-class (thematic) vowel. The vowel differences as reflexes of 
PGmc. *ai prove to be results of regular sound changes in the individual 
languages, e.g. *ai > OE a, etc., since they are found in many other 
corresponding sets. Thus the rules of phonological correspondence can be 
applied in an exact way. The procedure of reconstruction usually first 
involves single items, not systems. It seems atomistic but adding each 
item to other parallel, individually reconstructed items, yields reconstruct¬ 
ed patterns and systems as the sum total. 

The reconstruction in Gmc. is aided by multiple language and dia¬ 
chronic attestations (e.g. OHG, MHG stein, NHG Stein) which permit the 
recognition of specific sound changes. In languages which lack this type of 
evidence, general assumptions about types, phonetic probability, condi¬ 
tioning, direction of sound change must be used in setting up proto-forms, 
e.g. that fortis between vowels is more archaic than lenis, clusters can be 
more archaic than simple consonants, zero in one dialect can mean loss of 
a phoneme, etc. (Pike 1950). 

Our example (PGmc. *stainaz) was based on the comparison of full 
word-forms containing root and inflectional ending. Meillet (1967:52) has 
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questioned the value of a type of comparison carried out with ‘small root 
elements’ or even ‘no more than fragments of roots.’ Most scholars demand, 
indeed, that also the reconstructed forms resemble real speech forms. 

6.1.2 Character of the proto-language 

The comparative method in its regular application yields a uniform 
proto-language without any dialectal variation. Only irreconcilable differ¬ 
ences between parallel features of the related languages will force the recog¬ 
nition of a diversity in the proto-language. The method calls for describing 
plurality as derived from an original unity. The irreconcilable differences 
can only be morphological, syntactical, and lexical, not phonological. 

Among constraints postulated for the proto-language are: it must con¬ 
form to the universal features of attested human languages, and it must 
‘resemble’ the daughter languages in its characteristics. The reality of the 
proto-languages as reconstructed has been viewed with varying confidence 
ranging from a complete denial to optimistic acceptance. This confidence 
differs concerning the various aspects of the language. Acceptance of 
proto-phonemes (6.2) and their pattern seems easy, since we are dealing 
with abstract, schematized units. Single word-forms and single morphe¬ 
mes, which can be reconstructed, are also apt to be accepted without 
difficulty (6.5). Much more difficulty prevails in the acceptance of mor¬ 
phological (6.3) and syntactical (6.4) patterns, also in regard to semantic 
correlates of word-forms (6.5). Thus, few scholars would care to compose 
texts in a proto-language (see 6.4). 

In the case of ‘Proto-Romance,’ we have in VLat. an example of a 
fairly close equivalent to an attested proto-language for the Romance 
languages. It is understandable, therefore, that Proto-Romance figures 
prominently in discussions of comparative methodology. The deficiency of 
the attestation still leaves lots of gaps in our reconstruction, which are 
regarded from very serious (by Pulgram 1961) to hardly significant (by 
Hall 1960). 

The relative significance of the respective evidence in the daughter 
languages for the proto-language is an important question. All shared 
features are important; but so are all deviations if they cannot be resolved 
by diachronic analysis as a subsequent development or change within the 
branch language itself. Anomalous or unique features, relic forms, skewed 
distributions, may provide valuable information for the proto-language, 
often more so than ‘regular’ distribution and forms. The genetic explana¬ 
tion of commonly shared features may lead to projecting all those features 
into the ancestral language that are compatible and can thus coexist in 
‘over-all’ patterns or systems. 
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6.1.3 ‘Inverted’ reconstruction 

Ordinarily, what is not in the daughter languages cannot be assumed 
for the proto-language, since the comparative method cannot deal with a 
total loss without residue. The question of assuming any lost feature 
for the proto-language would not even come up, if one branch proto¬ 
language, e.g. PGmc., were not to be compared with other related langu¬ 
ages, other branch proto-languages (Proto-Celtic, Proto-Italic, Proto- 
Indo-Iranian, etc.) and features of the super-proto-language derived from 
the comparison of all the branches (PIE). In ‘inverted reconstruction’ 
items of the proto-language of the second order (PGmc.) are compared to 
those of the proto-language of the first order (PIE), which was also derived 
from it, and corrections and additions in the secondary proto-language 
(PGmc.) are made on the basis of the correspondences obtained this way. 
The differences between the results of inverted and regular reconstruc¬ 
tion are explained by the assumption of change within the proto-language 
and as reflecting two stages of it with a time difference: PGmc. (or early 
PGmc.) and common Gmc. (late PGmc.) (6.1.0). The features of the PGmc. 
stage can be confirmed by an internal reconstruction from the common 
Gmc. features (see also 6.1.4) and IE features the same way from PGmc. 
There can be no objection against the comparison of two reconstructed 
stages as, e.g., PGmc. and IE. 

6.1.4 Reconstructions from reconstructions 

The super-proto-language (e.g. PIE) is reconstructed on the basis of 
the (secondary) proto-languages of the various branches (daughter langu¬ 
ages), which themselves are based on the individual ‘pre-languages’ (5) 
derived from the actually attested languages. The features of the primary 
proto-language (IE) are important to us in comparative Gmc. linguistics 
because we have to extend and apply our reconstructed data also to all 
languages we know to be related to Gmc. (6.1.3). 

But even a primary proto-language will contain reconstructed features 
such as morphophonemic alternations, distributional skewness, morpheme 
shapes that allow an application of internal reconstruction the same way 
as we can apply it to late PGmc. to reach an earlier PGmc. level (6.1.3). 
Lehmann (1952) has shown in his account of PIE segmental and supraseg- 
mental phonology how many deep-level reconstructions can be obtained 
by comparing reconstructions. The use of double stars, triple stars, etc., to 
mark second and third level reconstructions would seem a desirable prac¬ 
tice. The uniformity demand for the proto-language seems pertinent, 
since even apparently irreconcilable differences can be pursued to a satis¬ 
factory level of uniformity. 
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For IE morphology, deep-level reconstruction has been really a common 
practice but often quite speculative (6.3.2). Convincing seem e.g. such 
reconstructions as IE *ns (ace. pi.; Go. dagans) from **ms (aec. **m -f- pi. 
**s) because of IE *m (acc. sg.). Not only specific rules for IE root 
structure were postulated, but also the derivation of inflectional endings 
from free morphemes through a more synthetic (agglutinative) stage. 
Explanations of the origin of grammatical categories usually attempt 
reconstructions at levels far removed from the one obtainable by recon¬ 
struction from attested language forms. Such assumptions as the one of 
laryngeals lost in all attested stages of IE languages except in Hitt. (6.2. 
6) or of a phonotactically uniform structure of IE morphemes, seem to 
refer mostly to a pre-proto-stage of IE or at least to one immediate level 
below the reconstruction obtained by comparison. The Hitt, evidence 
was used to postulate an ‘Indo-Hittite’ proto-language, from which, how¬ 
ever, only few features of PIE itself could be genetically derived (7.2). 

6.2 Comparative phonological reconstruction 

6.2.1 Starred symbols 

The basic reconstruction in comparative linguistics is phonological, 
because without it the shapes of forms (6.3), groups of forms (6.4), lexical 
entities (6.5) cannot be compared: only phonological correspondences per¬ 
mit reconstructions of a higher order. A linguist’s choice of starred sym¬ 
bols for proto-values is usually intended to convey the approximate 
phonetic value, particularly if a symbol of the Lat., Gk., IPA system is 
used (Prokosch 1939:35f.). This is conceded even by scholars who stress 
the formulaic character of their reconstructions. 

Even if a universally valid matrix of distinctive features (‘grave/ 
acute,’ ‘compact/diffuse’ etc.) is considered relevant rather than their 
combination (‘as a bundle’), for practical convenience cover-symbols 
could never be dispensed with. 

6.2.2 Phonetic interpolation 

Diachronic analysis (4.2.1), particularly if the gradualness of sound 
change is strongly stressed, resorts to the construction of ‘intermediate’ 
values between two stages that can be phonetically identified. Sometimes 
those values are selected that would have prevented merger or collision 
between adjacent phonemes. Sometimes typological and general consider¬ 
ations of universal or specific probabilities of sound changes are factors in 
the reconstruction. 
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Phonetic interpolation is frequently practiced also in the reconstruction 
of prehistoric values, and based on the comparison of the diachronic 
development. Por values [ph] in language A and [b] in language B a 
common proto-value *[bh] seems reasonable. The same holds for Go. 
[e], OHG, ON [a] for an assumed PGmc. *[ee] (Prokosch 1939:99) or in 
inverted reconstruction for an assumed early PGmc. *[d] between IE 
*[o] and late PGmc. *[a] (van Coetsem 1970:43) or */o/ as the result of 
the merger of IE */a/ /o/. 

6.2.3 Recovery of allophones 

Allophones must be assumed in prehistoric reconstruction, or the 
diachronic development resulting in multiple differentiation cannot be 
explained, since we attribute most types of phonological change to the 
development of allophones. All types of ‘umlaut’ must have had their be¬ 
ginning in the late PGmc. allophonic variation of accented vowels in¬ 
fluenced by following vowels in weak-stressed syllables, a feature which 
Meillet considered ‘un-IE.’ Allophones not immediately resulting in pho¬ 
nemic change can still be assumed on the basis of typological considera¬ 
tions and modern reflexes, e.g. in OE, OHG [q] before velars for /n/. The 
principal evidence for reconstructed allophones is always diachronic; 
historical splits, mergers, losses, shifts provide proof for original allophonic 
variation. Morphophonemic alternations can reflect them. 

6.2.4 Phonemic patterns 

Reconstruction of proto-patterns seems to provide an example of some 
structural thinking even before the days of linguistic structuralism. The 
very necessity of abstracting from the data and arranging according to 
relevant features within a framework makes purely atomistic treatment 
rather unexciting. General patterns and systems have seemed more easily 
recoverable (Moulton 1954). Also viewing diachronic change as a change 
from system to system (IE > PGmc.; PGmc. (early PGmc.) > common 
Gmc. (late Gmc.); common Gmc. > WGmc.; 7) or pattern to pattern, 
appeared quite acceptable for prehistoric reconstructions, presumably 
because specific details were out of reach, anyhow. 

In setting up a proto-pattern, pertinent typological considerations (6. 
1.2) are based on the observed patterns of the daughter languages, their 
distinctive features and phonetic realizations, and are modified by uni¬ 
versal or near-universal constraints for patterns. This militates e. g. against 
deep-level reconstructions of a pattern with one solitary multi-asterisked 
Proto-proto-proto-IE Urvokal. 
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The comparison of features, including those of the phonemic patterns, 
also in a spatial setting (4.3), can be a valuable help in the reconstruction 
of proto-stages and proto-changes (6.6). The consideration of the total 
pattern enters even into synchronic phonetic identification (3.2.2). 

Morphophonemic alternations are not only important for internal re¬ 
construction (5.2) but also for comparative treatment. Van Coetsem (1956) 
arranged on the basis of root structure and extant alternations the six 
ablaut series and the reduplicating class of the Gmc. strong verb into an 
e-group ( *greip -, *beud-, *bend- etc.) and an a-group ( *xait -, *xlaup-, 
*xald- etc.). Morphophonemic alternations are essential in generative- 
transformational theory for the recognition of systematic phonological 
deep-structure forms underlying the surface forms with their phonetic 
features. 

6.2.5 Suprasegmentals 

Suprasegmental or prosodic features include, as usually defined, stress, 
pitch, duration, also Grenzsignale (‘juncture’). Evidence for them comes 
in historical linguistics mostly indirectly from segmental distribution and 
change. Gmc. word-stresses are reflected by alliteration practices and 
later vowel reduction and losses: e.g. Notker’s types dhtoti, dhtota, dhtotdn 
(Valentin 1969:251 f.); pre-Gmc. word stresses are shown by the effects of 
Verner’s law (grammatischer Wechsel), e.g. Go. fiarf, pi. paurbum; -sai- 
zlep and saislep. The obvious importance of first-syllable stress in Gmc. for 
segmental changes stimulated interest in the reconstruction of supraseg¬ 
mental features. A role for pitch or duration has been assumed for the 
development of vowels in Gmc. weak-stressed syllables subject to the so- 
called Gmc. Auslautsgesetze (Hirt 1931: § 84; Streitberg 1896: § 152). But 
for the alleged distinction between circumflected-long versus acute-length 
vowels outside of the stem (Go. gibos gen., giba nom. < IE *-as, *-a), non- 
Gmc. parallels such as Gk. orthography and Lith. modern vowels are 
suspect as probable later innovations. 

Sievers with his Schallanalyse has been quite isolated in attributing 
all allophonic variation and thus most sound-changes to intonation, i. e. 
pitch movements. The alleged connection between pitch and qualitative 
ablaut *g/*o in PIE refers to a deeper level not susceptible to reconstruc- 
tional recovery from the attested sources (6.1.4). The role of pitch in PGmc. 
is not clear. The origin of Scand. word-pitch distinction, e.g. in Swed. 
anden ‘the duck’ and anden ‘the ghost’, has been attributed to later mor- 
photactic changes. 
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6.2.6 The laryngeals 

Complete loss of features cannot be recovered by the straight compara¬ 
tive method but sometimes by its inverted (6.1.3) application. Does this 
apply to the famous laryngeals ? The actual discovery in Hitt, of two 
‘laryngeal’ consonants, already postulated by Saussure in a deep-level 
reconstruction of IE ablaut, necessitates their recognition within the 
early IE system (for ‘Indo-Hittite,’ see 6.1.4,7.2). This makes the question 
of their survival or indirect reflexes in PGmc. quite legitimate. An influ¬ 
ence of laryngeals has been assumed in the explanation of some Gmc. 
sound-changes that lack evidence for reasonable conditioning, e.g. the 
Verscharfung. The pre-proto-character of the reconstructed laryngeals 
(6.1.4) resulted in frequent algebraic notation and minimal phonetic 
identification, e.g. only by alleged effect on vowel quality. 

6.3 Comparative morphological reconstruction 

6.3.1 Reconstruction and analogy 

The comparative method can establish morphophonemic alternations 
and the influence of sound change on the morphology. Analogical changes 
do not operate with such regularity as ‘phonetic laws,’ thus the compara¬ 
tive method is really not an adequate instrument for their recovery. 
Analogical leveling or spread is never absent from morphological change. 
Sufficient data are lacking for the detailed reconstruction of circumstances 
and factors leading to the most significant Gmc. innovations such as, e.g., 
the formation of the Gmc. weak preterit, the systematization of ablaut 
in the strong verb, the development of two inflection types for the adjec¬ 
tive, and the relation of the strong adjectival inflection to the pronominal 
endings. Observed morphological changes (4.2.2) must aid us in our 
reconstruction. 

The comparison of morphological (grammatical and derivational) 
items is carried out the same way as that of lexical forms (6.1.1 above), 
but the entire morphological set and system must invariably be included 
and considered in the reconstruction of proto-forms. Already some syn¬ 
chronic morphological segmentation (3.2.4) may have suggested under¬ 
lying proto-forms. The origin of general grammatical subcategories, e. g. 
the case system, etc., cannot be reconstructed within any branch proto¬ 
language like PGmc. 
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6.3.2 Pre-proto-reconstructions: the ‘Wurzel-Periode’ 

As mentioned above (6.1.4), scholars have, particularly in morphology, 
attempted to recover deeper prehistoric levels by going beyond and start¬ 
ing out from the reconstructable IE stages. Frequently this attempt seems 
to be motivated by the opinion of some scholars that the ‘fusion’-type of 
IE morphology developed from an earlier ‘agglutinative’ type of inflec¬ 
tion, and this one in turn from an earlier ‘isolating’ type of word-structure. 
At the agglutinative, synthetic stage all parts of word-structure, i. e. all 
affixes and endings, were assumed to combine freely, indicating specific 
and stable grammatical meanings. For the earliest stage the independent 
existence of usually monosyllabic Wurzeln (roots) was assumed. Accord¬ 
ing to this theory, the free morphemes of the earliest (isolating) stage 
became the bound morphemes, e.g. case endings, verbal endings, form¬ 
ative elements of the second stage. We have no evidence from the historical 
periods, however, that could prove that all or even most hound morphemes 
(endings) must have developed from independent morphemes (words). 
The comparative method certainly cannot take us that far back through 
any ‘internal reconstruction’ from the IE reconstructed morphology (6.1. 
4). No definite light can be thrown on the rise and origin of grammatical 
categories and the ‘original’ meaning and link of any specific morphemes 
to them. Comparison between inflectional or personal endings and certain 
pronominal forms cannot yield specific reconstructions; but various 
similarities have been pointed out: e.g. s in Go. dags, sa; m inOHG salbom, 
mih, etc. (Hirt 1932:9,133f.). 

6.4 Comparative syntactic reconstruction 

The comparison of the rules of ordering within phrases and the 
sentence, of sentence and phrase patterns, and of the selection of nominal 
(case, number) and verb (tense, mood, voice) forms and function words 
in the oldest stages of the Gmc. languages, results in the syntax of PGmc. 
(3.2.5). All later syntactical changes within the Gmc. languages have to be 
taken into account in the reconstruction (4.2.3). 

Hall (1960), believing that for comparative reconstruction Proto- 
Romance (6.1.2) can be a testing ground, considers, like Schleicher, the 
writing of reconstructed texts quite feasible. But Ellis (1966:107) agrees 
with Allen (1953:78f.) that no ‘starred sentences’ are possible, only 
‘starred words in starred relations’, since there are no ‘starred contexts’ 
at the various levels to make them into utterances. 

Modern transformation theory formalizes old attempts at reconstruct¬ 
ing beside a PGmc. ‘surface’ syntax also underlying PGmc. (pre-Gmc. ?) 
deep-level syntactic structures to be related by transformation. A general 
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parallel exists in the application of internal reconstruction to reconstruc¬ 
tions (6.1.4). The obvious advantage to this approach is the possibility of 
interrelating many syntactic features. Inverted reconstruction from IE 
(6.1.3) is important for this procedure (Hirt 1934:8f.). No speculation as 
to the basic grammatical meaning of categories (6.3.2) and the like, need be 
included. 

6.5 Comparative lexical reconstruction 

For the phonological use of lexical correspondences for reconstruction, 
semantic resemblance but not necessarily identity, is a condition. If we 
recognize the operation of commonly attested semantic changes (4.2.4), 
the use of semantically somewhat divergent material is quite feasible for 
direct comparison. We have no special comprehensive Gmc. etymological 
dictionary as yet besides the etymological dictionaries of most of the single 
old Gmc. languages (Go., OE, 01, Old West Nordic) and their later stages 
(NHG, MnE, MnDu.) and besides the IE etymological dictionaries (Walde- 
Pokorny 1927-32, Pokorny 1969) and one onomasiological dictionary (Buck 
1949). The setting up of lexico-semantic roots or bases (Wurzeln, cf. 6.3.2) 
with certain additions to the reconstructed basic shape (‘determinatives;’ 
Hirt 1932:6-11), has only been attempted for PIE, not for PGmc. The 
reconstruction of an original basic meaning of lexical entities is still easier 
than attempts to postulate original grammatical (‘inhaltsbezogen’), 
preferably uniform meanings of morphological units (6.3.2, 6.4). 

The study of the ‘etymology’ of words, i.e. of their origin and develop¬ 
ment, necessitates use of all comparative data. The diachronic observation 
of semantic variation, opposition, suppletion, interference (contamina¬ 
tion), and the semantic splitting off of lexical variants in the merging of 
lexical units, provides a parallel to the analysis of diachronic phonological 
change, and must precede the reconstruction of the original lexicon 
(Benveniste 1954). 

Lexico-statistical accounts (4.4.2) of the vocabulary of the various 
Gmc. languages would, in spite of, or rather because of their questionable 
quantification of linguistic data, be hardly useful. The common core of 
the Gmc. vocabulary as assumed for the PGmc. period (Torp-Falk 
1909; Stroh 1959) can be interpreted in extralinguistic fashion as 
speakers of PGmc. (Lehmann 1968b). The relationship ‘Worter und Sachen’ 
indicative of cultural, ecological, and organizational factors among the 
is undeniable. The principal concern of comparative linguistics are the 
Worter, however (2.7). Clues have been frequently sought from the shared 
vocabulary for the Urheimat, the ancestral home of the Gmc. tribes, and 
its location and geography. If the Urheimat could be established in such a 
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way, its knowledge could help in determining and evaluating spread, ori¬ 
gin (substrata ?), and distribution of Gmc. innovations (4.3) by the 
methods of dialectal geography. 

6.6 Reconstruction of linguistic change 

Comparative linguistics deals with linguistic change in each of its 
phonological, morphological, syntactical, lexical reconstructions. The em¬ 
phasis of the description may be put on the respective stages or states 
(e.g., pre-OHG; WGmc.; PGmc.; pre-Gmc.; IE), but the assumption of 
probable, historically attested types of change as found through diachro¬ 
nic analysis (4), is an inevitable condition for reconstruction. 

Specific phonemic changes have frequently been separately recon¬ 
structed and described in all their aspects, i.e., their terminal and initial 
stages, intermediate stages, relation to other changes, morphophonemic 
results, time and place, causality. In Gmc. the changes known as Grimm’s 
law, Verner’s law, certain vowel-changes including umlaut, the OHG 
consonant shift have a sizable literature of their own. 

Initial and terminal stages were linked to discussion of the recon¬ 
structed phonemic patterns of PIE and PGmc. (6.2.4) and accent change 
(6.2.5); intermediate stages to relative chronology (4.4.1), spatial distribu¬ 
tion (4.3) and also allophonic variation (6.2.3); the results to grammatischer 
Wechsel and other alternations; causality often to the discussion of sound 
change in general (4.6) or to such specific causes as external history, 
substratum, and other factors. Attempts were made to provide absolute 
chronology, also for the Ursprache, which was at first considered more or 
less timeless and without specific location (6.1.2). 

Meillet (1967) has warned of the illusion of being able to reconstruct 
a complete and gapless history of changes within a language. He also (p. 
61) stressed the fact that a good preservation of ancient usage does not 
prove a short lapse of time nor that an ‘extensive change of forms presup¬ 
poses a long interval of time.’ If we believe this to be true, the assumption 
of glotto chronology of a uniform rate of lexical change seems even more 
extreme. 

For the description of linguistic changes there is no monopoly by the¬ 
oretical models. Prehistoric Gmc. sound change was also described by the 
use of Jakobson and Halle’s matrix of distinctive features and by ordered 
transformational rules (Voyles 1967; Weinstock 1968; King 1969). 
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7. Methods of grouping and subgrouping 

7.1 Dialectal division of Germanic 

7.1.1 Sub -proto -languages 

Subgrouping of proven members of a language family is one task of 
comparative linguistics (2.6). One basis for such groupings is the compari¬ 
son of the individual languages and their geographic position. Thus, es¬ 
sentially the methods of dialectal geography are used both in synchronic 
contrasting and in diachronic interpretation of the spatial distribution of 
the compared features as shown by the isoglosses (4.3). 

In the comparison of features shared and not shared, the lack of any 
systematic technique of quantification is keenly felt. There is agreement, 
however, that certain differences are more significant than others, e.g., 
differences of inflectional morphology or of the phonemic pattern versus 
lexical (vocabulary) differences. Prom the point of view of comparative 
genetic linguistics, the essential distinction does not involve the relative 
importance of phonological, morphological, syntactical, and lexical 
differences (isoglosses) but rather the basic difference between features of 
the individual languages that are of later origin (innovations) and those 
which are retained features of the proto-language. There are the following 
possible explanations for shared features: preservation from the proto¬ 
language (versus loss elsewhere); later development of innovations through 
independent parallel origin; borrowing from one language by others; 
development in a common language community, i.e., in a ‘sub-proto¬ 
language.’ 

Thus, grouping the Gmc. languages according to their respective 
similarities involves also possibly setting up sub-proto-languages, which 
were so freely assumed for Romance by Hall (1960), and rejected by 
Pulgram (1961), who accepts only one final proto-language. The division 
cannot ignore the time (period)-element, particularly since the data from 
our oldest Gmc. languages are not contemporaneous (1.2). Do the differ¬ 
ences then reflect prehistorical grouping, perhaps the development from 
several sub-proto-languages as NGmc., EGmc., WGmc., which was the 
division traditionally assumed until recently ? 

The answer to this question is linked to one concerning the dialectal 
variation within the proto-language itself. The strict application of the 
comparative method can only yield one proto-language (6.1.2) with a 
minimum of dialectal differentiation in grammar and lexicon, none in 
phonology. Scholars who prefer to regard a proto-language as a dialectal 
complex may seem to increase its reality, but only a bare minimum of this 
alleged dialectal variation can be recovered by the available methods. 
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7.1.2 Subgroups in Germanic 

Alleged sub-proto-languages (proto-languages of the third order) can 
easily emerge from our matching at first only some daughter languages 
linked by greater similarity or geographical proximity, and then expand¬ 
ing our reconstructions to include all daughter languages. Schwarz (1951), 
e.g., used the data of Go. and ON for Gotho-Nordic reconstructions thus 
postulatingineffectaGotho-Nordicsub-proto-language,forwhichhe ignor¬ 
ed many Nordic-WGmc. isoglosses, but could quote extralinguistic sup¬ 
port from known early Scand. contacts. Features shared by OE and 
OFri. and those shared by OHG OS OLFra. were often attributed to earlier 
common speech communities called ‘Anglo-Frisian’ and ‘Urdeutsch’ 
(Proto-German), respectively, but usually not clearly defined as actual 
minor sub-proto-languages.The status of WGmc., as a sub-proto-language 
for all Gmc. languages outside of Go. and the Scand. languages, was 
based on many isoglosses (consonant gemination, Auslautsgesetze, etc.). 
Most handbooks have recently replaced it by the assumption of three 
dialect groups often just ethnically defined by the names of their speakers: 
the ‘Nordseegermanen,’ ‘Weser-Rheingermanen,’ ‘Elbegermanen’ (Mau¬ 
rer 1943; cf. vanCoetsem 1970: § 3.33). Within this loose grouping western 
(‘Ingvaeonic’) and southern similarities could be distinguished without 
the necessity of referring them to a proto-language. Ethnic (tribal) history 
and prehistory based on literary and archeological evidence was largely 
used for the assumption of linguistic development. Only linguistic criteria 
can justify linguistic groupings, however. 

The model for dialectal differentiation most commonly accepted is 
based on the expansion of speakers of an originally fairly uniform language 
over a large area with increasing loss of contacts between them. Methods 
of dialectal geography can be applied to such a model (but 2.7). The 
Stammbaum model suggesting sudden split-offs is oversimplified and 
rarely applies completely from the extralinguistic (historical) point of 
view; it does only to some extent in the case of Go. and in the develop¬ 
ment of OE from continental Gmc., since all contacts do not cease with 
separation. The Wellentheorie model refers to large-scale borrowing 
across dialectal areas; its usefulness for grouping would seem to be limited, 
accordingly. 

7.1.3 Periods and proto-languages 

Scholars rarely now assume timeless proto-languages. The problem of 
periodization in the history of languages is linked to the setting-up of 
subgroups. We usually postulate some diachronic development within 
the proto-language itself and assume an earlier stage (early PGmc.) and a 
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later stage (late PGmc., common Gmc.). These two stages are preceded 
by a still earlier and vaguer pre-Gmc. between IB and Gmc. (cf. also 4.4.1). 
Also for reconstructed language stages or periods, beginning and end 
must be indicated, preferably by using linguistic instead of extralinguistic 
criteria. For Lehmann (1961), PGmc. begins with the accent shift and 
ends with the loss of unstressed e a in final syllables; Grimm’s law is in 
pre-Gmc. Similarly, van Coetsem (1956, 1970) attributed the accent shift 
to his ‘second period’ (i.e. late PGmc.), Grimm’s law to the first period 
(early PGmc.; cf. Bennett 1972: § 1.2.3). Antonsen (1965) agreed essen¬ 
tially with Lehmann’s division but postulated a ‘NWGmc.,’ for which e.g. 
the lowering of /§/ to /a/ was typical. Some scholars have preferred to use 
neutral terms like Prehistoric Germanic (used by Twaddell), (Old)Ger- 
manic, Early Germanic (Krahe-Meid 1969: Alt-Germanisch, Friih-Ger- 
manisch; van Coetsem 1970: Germanisch) for the period of the proto¬ 
language. 

7.2 Indo-European and Germanic 

Some dialectal variation has been assumed for the uniform proto¬ 
language IE. Gmc., to be sure, shares some specific features with Italic, 
Slavic, Celtic, and other IE languages. Gmc. is a ‘centum-language,’ i.e. 
PGmc. has regularly a single velar reflex of IE velar *k and palatal *&’ 
just like Italic, Gk., Celtic; Gmc. has a dat. pi. with m like Baltic and Sla¬ 
vic, etc. Lexical similarities between Gmc. and neighboring IE languages 
are frequent. 

The methods of dialectal geography have been applied to the distribu¬ 
tion of these varying features when considering their historical locations 
in all the IE languages (4.3). Bartoli (1945), Bonfante (1945), and other 
Italian ‘neolinguists’ have projected the observed types of areal spread 
into prehistory, assuming, e.g., a central core of innovations and marginal 
(peripheral) preservation of archaic features. 

The question of later convergence differing from ear her divergence, 
which led to the establishment of separate dialects, is complex. It is linked 
to the polygenetic explanation of such phenomena, as e.g. Gmc. i-umlaut 
or the OHG consonant shift, which opposes the monogenetic hypothesis of 
one single origin followed by gigantic spread from one center. Hofler 
(1955) has pointed out the (extralinguistic) lack of probability of such 
early grand-scale borrowing over huge distances without facilities of 
ready communication. No known linguistic methods can provide definitive 
answers to such questions involving prehistorical borrowing. 

We can observe ‘convergence areas,’ e. g. in India at the present time. 
This factor could have prevailed in Europe in the case of Gmc. and other 
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IE languages. The problem of convergence versus divergence in proto¬ 
prehistory, i.e. beyond reconstructable PIE, enters into the Indo-Hittite 
hypothesis. Divergent Hitt, shows some features, e.g. the laryngeals, 
that reflect a pre-stage of convergent IE, but it offers insufficient data for 
reconstructing a new Indo-Hittite proto-language (6.1.4). 

Our comparative method, rigorously applied, cannot establish any 
genetic relationship between IE and other language families (e.g. Semitic, 
Finno-Ugric). General structural or typological similarity, specific chance 
resemblances, borrowed features, even items with shared ‘sound symbol¬ 
ism,’ are not acceptable as proof. 
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1. The concept of Proto-Germanic 

Reviewing recent work on PGmc. and its position among the IE 
languages, Pisani (1965:41) stresses that the concept of a homogenous 
PGmc. is an a priori postulate. To claim that lexical items or grammatical 
forms of Go. and the Scand. languages which do not occur in the 
other Gmc. languages, hut have correspondents outside Gmc., must 
originally have been spread over the whole Gmc. territory is a petitio 
principii for Pisani. He considers, indeed, that some of the isoglosses 
shared by all the Gmc. languages except Go., as for example the rhotacism 
of z and the pret. in e 2 of the strong verbs of the 7th class, are not 
necessarily posterior to the departure of the Goths from their northern 
homeland. Similarly, he projects further into the past the differentiations 
within the southern area of the Gmc. territory, assuming, e.g., that Lat. 
sapo (Plinius) indicates that the Ingveonic monophthongization of *ai to a 
had already been completed in the first century A. D. Though such views 
are extremely disputable in view of the recent searching studies on the dia¬ 
chronic development of the dialectal split of the Gmc. linguistic community 
by Schwarz (1951), Zirmunskij (1962), Lehmann (1966) and others, it is 
striking that quite a number of isoglosses link up only part of the Gmc. 
languages with neighboring IE languages. Thus, Molinari (1965) pointed 
out in her thorough re-examination of the lexical correspondences be¬ 
tween Gmc. and Lat. and Osco-Umbrian, that Lat. showed closer links 
with NGmc., whereas Osco-Umbrian shared more items with Go. and 
OHG. Though it would be dangerous to put too much weight on these 
facts in view of the limitation of the available lexical material, both in 
Osco-Umbrian and in Go., one cannot fail to notice the similarity of this 
situation with that of Baltic, where the Prussian vocabulary shows partic¬ 
ular correspondences with Gmc., whereas Lith. and Lett, share a larger 
number of common features with Slavic than Prussian does. The conclu¬ 
sion that Stang (1966:10-13) draws from this situation would also apply 
to Gmc.: Proto-Baltic has to be conceived as a language with some inter¬ 
nal dialectal differentiation, and it might be more advisable to talk about 
a common Baltic dialectal territory. It is certainly not warranted to con¬ 
sider Gmc., with Pisani, merely as a plurality of dialects in which processes 
of convergence and divergence take place, and to emphasize its internal 
fragmentation instead of the impressive set of phonological and morpho¬ 
logical features the Gmc. dialects share. The fact that, in the reorganization 
of the inherited heteroclitic declension, Go., ON, and Lith. followed parallel 
ways (e.g., Go. wato, gen. watins, ON vatn and Lith. vandud, gen. vandens, 
versus OE waster, OHG wazzar) is undoubtedly significant, but it is not 
decisive proof of a common innovation, since the repatterning according 
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to a more productive inflectional type can have occurred independently in 
both groups. However, to picture PGmc. as ‘a single unified speech 
community’ (Lehmann 1968 b: 4) may also be oversimplification. 

2. Components of the Germanic vocabulary 

The vocabulary of Gmc. is composed essentially of three parts: 

(a) a considerable corpus of terms maintained from PIE and reflecting 
the various aspects of the economical, social, and cultural life of the Gmc. 
speech community (Lehmann 1968 b); 

(b) a substantial number of terms of non-IE origin, ascribed to the 
earlier layers of population of the area occupied by the IE invaders from 
whom the Gmc. people originates (Scardigli 1960:41-57); 

(c) various sets of isoglosses connecting Gmc. to the other IE languages, 
either individually or in specific subgroupings. The latter are particularly 
significant as indices of diachronically staggered areas of closer relation¬ 
ship within the IE community. Though some, indeed, reflect the mainte¬ 
nance of words of PIE stock and should as such belong to the first group, 
they represent typical archaisms, contrasted with innovations pervading 
the majority of the IE languages. Others are the result of more recent 
developments due to new contacts through migration and settlement in 
adjacent territories. 

The particularly conservative character of Gmc. has long been recogniz¬ 
ed (e.g. Lehmann 1953) and confirmed by areal linguistics (e.g., Bartoli 
1933; 1938). As a ‘marginal’ language, Gmc. can be expected to show 
some characteristic examples of survival of PIE vocabulary lost every¬ 
where else except in some of the oldest attested IE languages, e.g., Hitt. 
Typical Gmc.-Hitt. isoglosses are, e.g., 

Hitt, dankwis ‘dark’: ON dplckr < Gmc. *diykwa- < IE *dheng' v -; 

Hitt, ganlc- ‘hang’: Go. OHG hahan; 

Hitt, lisfsjdi- ‘gather’: OHG lesan ‘gather, collect’, Go. galisan; 

(Polome 1954:41-2; Kammenhuber 1961:62-3). They are paralleled by 
Hitt.-Lat.-Italic-Gmc. correspondences like Hitt, hassa- ‘hearth’: Lat. 
dra ‘altar’, Osc. (loc.) aasai. in ara: ON arina (Ru. aRina) ‘fireplace’, 
OHG essa ‘hearth, chimney’; Hitt, maklant- ‘lean’; Lat. macer: ON magr, 
OE masger, OHG magar. Particularly significant as a technical word in 
the oldest religious terminology is Hitt, hwek- ‘exorcize’: ‘kill a sacri¬ 
ficial animal’, from a PIE expanded theme II *Hw-ey-k- (with a modified 
Ablaut hwek-: huk- in Hitt.; Holt 1956:218-9): Lat. victima ‘sacrificial 
animal’; ON ve ‘sacred place’, OS wih ‘temple’, OE weoh ‘altar’, Go. weihs, 
OS wih, OHG wih(i) ‘holy’. The correspondence is the more striking 
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since the ‘magical’ connotation of the Hitt, verb (cf. itihukmatalla- 
‘exorcizer’) is also preserved in Gmc. *wikkan- ‘magician’ (OE wicca 'ma¬ 
gician, soothsayer’; cf. also wigle ‘witchcraft, magic, prophecy’). 

Equally important are the innovations due to cultural contacts. They 
have been discussed for more than a century, beginning with Lottner’s 
(1858) list of Lat.-Gmc. isoglosses, in which he particularly stressed the 
culturally important correspondences in the field of agriculture and law. 
They involve essentially the lexical correspondences of Gmc. with the 
IE dialects with which it is assumed to have been in contact in prehistoric 
times, namely Ill., Ven., Balto-Slavie (as a group, as well as Baltic and 
Slavic separately), Celtic, Lat., and Osco-Umbrian. 

3. Brief survey of recent research 

Very often phonological and morphological data are brought into the 
picture to reinforce the assumptions made on the basis of lexical isoglosses. 
In the case of Gmc. and Balto-Slavic, a set of alleged common innovations 
on the morphological level was actually the main argument until Leskien 
(1876) showed that none of the inflectional evidence was really cogent, 
except for the case-ending -m- versus -bh- in other IE languages. Therefore, 
Uhlenbeck, trying to prove the closer association of Gmc. and Balto- 
Slavic in his doctoral dissertation (1890) concentrates on the vocabulary 
to make his case. Soon afterwards, Hirt (1892) explicitly dismisses both 
the phonological and morphological evidence and the lexical correspond¬ 
ences assumed to establish closer links between Balto-Slavic and Gmc., 
and proceeds to a thorough re-evaluation of Lottner’s material, from 
which he concludes very prudently that the ancestors of the Gmc. and 
the Lat. peoples may have been close neighbors. The turning point in the 
study of the interrelationship of the IE dialects is, however, Meillet’s 
pioneering study Les dialectes indo-europeens (1908), in which he indicated 
that the whole problem of the position of Gmc. needed thorough revision 
on the basis of two of his hypotheses: 

(a) since Italic (i.e. Latino-Ealiscan, Osco-Umbrian, and the lesser 
Italic dialects) and Celtic seemed to have been so closely associated as to 
constitute a coherent linguistic community at the oldest period of their 
individualization within the IE area, the correspondences between Italic 
and Gmc. as well as those between Celtic and Gmc. which had been repeat¬ 
edly pointed out since the days of Zeuss (1837) and Ebel (1861), had to be 
appraised in the light of this new theory. 

(b) a closer study of lexical items shows that the northwestern IE 
dialects, i.e. Slavic, Baltic, Gmc., Celtic, and Italic, share a considerable 
number of terms reflecting a definite common cultural development, 
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to which many of the formerly quoted isoglosses, e.g. between Lat. and 
Gmc., directly refer. Lat. far (gen. farris) and farina, with Umbr. farsio 
fasiu. farrea, which had been compared with ON ban ‘barley’. Go. bari- 
zeins ‘of barley’, is also connected to OCS brasino ‘food’, Serbian brasno 
‘flour’, Russ, borosno ‘rye-flour’, so that the whole set may reflect a north¬ 
western IE term designating ‘food derived from cereals’. 

Applying the findings of dialect geography to the results of the splitting 
of the IE community, Italian linguists tried to throw additional light 
on the various degrees of relationship of the IE dialects and on their 
relative chronologgy. Collecting an impressive number of phonological, 
morphological, and lexical correspondences, Bonfante (1931) came to the 
conclusion that Italic, Celtic, and Gmc. constituted a close western group, 
whereas Indo-Iranian and Slavic formed as compact an eastern group, 
with Baltic as a kind of transition between both groups in the north, 
though it remained closer to the eastern group. Taking into account the 
valid objections made against Meillet’s Italo-Celtic theory as well as 
Devoto’s strong argument in favor of the relatively late development of 
Lat. and Osco-Umbrian correspondences, Pisani (1933) situated Gmc. at 
the northern outskirts of the IE area, between Celtic and Balto-Slavic, 
with Lat. and Ill. to the south, the latter separating Gmc. from Osco- 
Umbrian. Chronologically, however, there were practically no linguistic 
relations between the Celtic and Gmc. areas before the breaking up of the 
IE unity, so that Pisani presumes that they must have been separated at 
an earlier date by a political and perhaps also religious boundary. Re¬ 
examining the evidence on Germano-Balto-Slavic linguistic relationship, 
he then reaffirms, against Hirt, that, after the moving out of the pre-Celtic 
group, a considerable nucleus of Indo-Europeans who would later consti¬ 
tute the Gmc. and Balto-Slavic tribes, formed such a unity that they 
shared quite a series of innovations, while the area was also subdivided 
by smaller waves accounting, e.g., for Germano-Baltic correspondences. 
Taking over the results of Krahe’s inquiries onlllyro-Gmc. and Illyro-Bal- 
to-Slavic correspondences, Pisani (1940) ultimately regroups Gmc., Balto- 
Slavic, and Ill. (to which he adds Thracian) into a ‘central’ sub-group of 
the IE community, which he contrasts with the ‘western’ group consisting 
of Italic and Celtic, the ‘southern’ group, including Osco-Umbrian, Gk. 
and Macedonian, and the ‘eastern’ group, limited to Indo-Iranian. Apart 
from the -m- case-endings, which Ill. and Thracian do not share with 
Germano-Balto-Slavic anyhow, the non-lexical material adduced is, how¬ 
ever, far from convincing; e.g., the development of [t] in the cluster /sr/: 
this also occurs in Brythonic, and in Slavic it is younger than the assibi- 
lation of */k/, since */kr/ is reflected by str, whereas in Gmc. the change 
occurs prior to the operation of Yerner’s law. Therefore, Pisani’s views 
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even failed to convince his Italian colleagues: in an important contri¬ 
bution to the Hirt-Festschrift, Devoto (1936) resolutely reaffirms the 
closer links between Gmc. and Lat. and between Gmc. and Osco-Umbrian, 
but points out that, while PGmc. with Proto-Celtic and PLat. belongs 
to West-IE, it also contrasts together with Proto-Slavic and Proto-Baltic, 
as North-IE, with South-IE including Lat. Moreover, he stresses that, 
while the Celtic and Lat. cultural vocabulary points to a prevailing 
priestly-aristocratic social organization, the corresponding Gmc. and 
Osco-Umbrian lexicon rather implies a more democratic type of society, 
as evidenced by the apparent absence of *teutd in Lat. and of rex in Osco- 
Umbrian and Gmc. This was further confirmed by Bonfante (1938), who 
collected 21 morphological and 46 lexical correspondences between Gmc. 
and Osco-Umbrian, much of which remained unfortunately rather dis¬ 
putable. As a consequence, when Porzig re-examined the relations of 
Gmc. with the neighboring IE dialects in his book Die Gliederung des 
indogermanischen Sprachgebiets (1954), he carefully screened the material 
accumulated by his predecessors and was especially concerned with the 
validity of the adduced phonological, morphological, and lexical isoglosses 
as indications of dialectal variation. As regards Gmc. and Italic, he listed 
three phonological correspondences: (1) the change of the voiced aspirates 
into voiced fricatives, (2) the back vowel reflexes of syllabic /l/ and /r/, 
(3) the change of *tt- to *ss- through *-ts-, the first two of which can be 
called in question, since it is more likely that (1) the voiced aspirates 
became voiceless aspirates in Lat. and Osco-Umbrian as in Gk., (2) the 
reflexes of IE [r] and [1] were vocalic resonants rather than sequences of 
u plus resonant in PGmc., whereas to claim an actual correspondence 
between the Gmc. and Lat. treatment of IE [r] and [1], Szemerenyi’s 
hypothesis (1941) that the syllabic ‘liquids’ are reflected by ul and ur 
rather than by ol and or in Lat. should be unconditionally accepted. As 
for the treatment of IE dental plus *t in intervocalic position, it is 
probable that the intermediate stage *-tst-, preserved in Anatolian, was 
reduced to *-fc- in Celtic as well as in Lat., Osco-Umbrian, and Gmc., 
with further assimilation of *-ts- to *-ss-: the Celtic forms in which *-st- 
is assumed to reflect IE *-tt- do not, indeed, constitute any more conclusive 
evidence than the Gmc. forms in *-st-, on which Kogel (1880) based his 
assumption that IE *-tt- preceded by the accent became *-st- in Gmc. 

Similar objections may be made to the morphological correspondences 
he assumes: upon closer examination, the only convincing common 
innovation of Lat. and Gmc. is the use of the IE ‘stative’ in -e- as the basis 
for a particular present formation (Polome 1966b; 1967). The lexical 
correspondences, however, lead Porzig to some very interesting con¬ 
clusions : 
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(a) At the time of the close linguistic relationship between Gmc. and 
Italic (meant as the proto-language from which both Lat. and Osco- 
Umbrian developed), the speakers of the two languages must have been 
in direct contact; after the southward move of the Italic tribes, the 
‘Illyrians’ came between them and the Gmc. tribes. 

(b) The period of close contact must have been from the oldest times 
of the IE community until the last third of the second millennium B. C. 

(c) As regards the position of Osco-Umbrian, wherever relevant forms 
occur in these languages, they correspond to Lat. in 6 cases out of 7 when 
Lat. and Gmc. contrast with Celtic and in all 6 cases where Lat. and 
Celtic contrast with Gmc., so that ‘die idg. Ursprunge des Oskisch- 
Umbrischen und des Lateinischen nahe beisammen lagen.’ 

(d) Culturally, the Latino-Gmc. isoglosses involve topographic terms 
and names of parts of the body, but especially a large technical vocabulary, 
including fishing, hunting, and mainly agriculture and law; characteristic 
is the absence of common innovations in the field of military terms. 
Compared with the Italo-Celtic vocabulary listed by Porzig where there 
are fewer technical terms and no law terms at all, the Latino-Gmc. 
correspondences seem to point to a higher level of culture. 

As for the Celto-Gmc. correspondences, Porzig carefully selects those 
which are likely to belong to an older layer on account of the loss of /p/ 
in Celtic, of their vowel gradation or of the operation of the consonant 
shift in Gmc., and points out that they reflect ‘Ausstrahlungen einer 
staatlich-gesellschaftlichen Kultur uber Teile der Westindogermanen,’ 
in which Italic does not take part. For him, the center of irradiation of 
these cultural influences is the Celtic area, where ‘die Ausbildung be- 
stimmter Herrschaftsformen und einer eigentumlichen gesellschaftlichen 
Gliederung und die Entstehung des urkeltischen Sprachcharakters’ are 
two aspects of one and the same historical process, which influenced the 
Gmc. tribes at a later date without directly involving them. Screening 
the Ill. and Ven. material gathered by Krahe, he retains 6 isoglosses, 
which are supposed to reflect common innovations of Gmc. and Ill., 
not shared by Celtic and Italic, and accordingly younger than the 
dissolution of the West-IE community, but older than the consonant 
shift. 

In the case of Gmc. and Balto-Slavic, the problem of the relative 
dating of the isoglosses seems to be crucial: common innovations would 
point to lasting neighborly relations stretching from the oldest IE period 
to the beginning of the Iron Age, as shown by the corresponding words 
for ‘mill’, ‘rye’, and ‘silver’. Where Slavic and Gmc. contrast with Baltic, 
the latter usually appears either to be more conservative or to have 
innovated on its own; the exclusively Baltic-Gmc. correspondence reflects 
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very old situations. The study of the lexicological isoglosses of Gmc. with 
the neighboring languages accordingly shows contrary to Hirt that Gmc. 
had closer relations with Baltic and Slavic than with any other language 
outside the western group, but Porzig still believes that the link between 
Gmc. and Lat. was closer. 

In Sprache und Vorze.it (1954), the position of Gmc. is again scrutinized 
by Krahe, whose main aim is to ascribe the linguistic unity of Old 
European hydronymy to the existence of a prehistoric linguistic com¬ 
munity of IE origin covering the same territory. This community corre¬ 
sponds by and large to the civilization of the North-West, defined by 
Meillet on the basis of its vocabulary, though Krahe evidently adds Ill. 
and Ven. to Gmc., Celtic, Italic, Baltic, and Slavic as languages which have 
developed from this ‘Old European’ stock. Otherwise, his views are 
rather conservative: the territory of the Old European community 
constituted a continuum in which the ancestors of the Italic and Celtic 
tribes progressively differentiated their speech within an originally 
common area; the ancestors of the Gmc. tribes came closer to the Proto- 
Italic part of this area, and, hence, shared old common innovations both 
with Italic and Celtic or with Italic only. As the three groups developed as 
individual ethnic entities, the ‘Italic’ group moved out, and only then 
did Celtic and Gmc. come into close direct contact. In the East, the 
ancestors of the Gmc. tribes had presumably the ancestors of the Ill. 
and Ven. as neighbors, so that they remained separated from the ancestors 
of Baltic and Slavic tribes until the Illyrians and Venetes moved out (cf. 
also Schwarz 1952). This would evidently imply that the oldest corre¬ 
spondences between Gmc. and Balto-Slavic were originally shared by 
Ill., an assumption which is not backed up by the evidence (Porzig 
1954:143). 

As a result, Cemodanov (1962) in his critical re-examination of the 
position of Gmc. in the IE linguistic community, though not following 
Georgiev (1958) in his overstatement of the importance of Balto-Slavic 
and Gmc. correspondences, tries to reconcile the views of Porzig with a 
better valuation of the Germano-Balto-Slavic isoglosses. Diachronically, 
in his opinion, there are two distinct stages in the relationship of both 
Slavic and Gmc. with the neighboring IE dialects. Originally, Slavic was 
closer to Indo-Iranian, especially to Iranian, whereas Baltic was in close 
relation with Gmc. When Slavic broke away from Iranian, it became more 
closely linked with Baltic, whereas Gmc. got involved in a closer relation¬ 
ship with Italic and perhaps also with Ill. and Ven. Only after the mi¬ 
gration of the ancestors of the Italic tribes did Gmc. and Celtic come into 
closer contact and develop their common features. 

This brief survey of the views expressed in major works on the 
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position of Gmc. among the IE languages clearly shows that phonological 
and morphological correspondences hardly supply sufficient evidence to 
draw satisfactory conclusions regarding a closer relationship with neigh¬ 
boring dialects and that the bulk of the material referred to in the dis¬ 
cussion is lexical, though common patterns of derivation may often be 
especially relevant. Accordingly, the two main tasks confronting the 
student of the earliest relations of Gmc. with the neighboring dialects are: 

a. checking the validity of the Germano-Balto-Slavic and the Germa- 
no-Italic isoglosses, with special consideration of the correspondences of 
specifically Baltic, Slavic, and Osco-Ubrian lexical items with Gmc. terms; 

b. establishing the relative chronology of these sets of correspondences 
on the basis of linguistic and cultural criteria. 

This presumes, however, that the prevailing view that specifically 
Germano-Celtic isoglosses reflect younger contacts between the two 
linguistic groups than the lexical correspondences they share with Lat. 
and Osco-Umbrian. As for the problem of the relationship of Gmc. with 
Ill. and Ven., the limitation of the available material and the disputability 
of its interpretation, especially in the case of proper names, will necessarily 
make any far-reaching conclusion hazardous (Polom6 1957; 1961; 1966a). 

4. Germano-Balto-Slavic correspondences 

Whereas Porzig (1954:140-3) only listed 8 isoglosses linking Balto- 
Slavic with Gmc., Cemodanov (1962:81-5) lists 24, but upon closer 
examination (Polome 1970a:61-9), only 8 remain valid, namely: 

(1) the word for ‘gold’: 

Go. gulp, ON gull, OE, OS gold, OHG golt: 

Lett, zelts, eLith. zeltas: 

OCS zlato, Russ, zoloto, Cz. zlato, etc.,— 

in which, in spite of the ablaut-alternation between Gmc. (0-grade), 
Baltic (e-grade) and Slavic (o-grade), the typical parallel use of the 
nominal suffix -to- to indicate the metal characterized by its yellow color 
can hardly be accidental; 

(2) the numeral for ‘1,000’: 

Go. piisundi, ON pusund, OE dusend, OHG dusunt: 

Lith. tukstantis, Lett, tukstuots, OPr. tusimtons: 

OCS tyszsta, Russ. tysjaSa, etc.— 

for which the compound form *t4s-lcrjfityom ‘Kraft-hundert’ is undoubtedly 
a common innovation of the three languages, though various details in 
the phonetic development from the above prototype (postulated by 
Leumann 1941) remain to be cleared up: 
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(3) the verb for ‘shine’: 

ON blikja, OE blican, OHG blihhan: 

Lith. blyksti ‘grow pale’, blizqeti ‘shine’, Lett, blaiskums ‘spot’: 

OCS bliskati- 

all of which point to an enlarged theme II *bhl-ey-g- from the root 
*bhel- ‘shining, white’: the Baltic and Slavic are based on a -sk- present 
derived from this theme, but Baltic *bllsk- seems to imply the coexistence 
of an original enlarged theme *bM-eH x -y-. In spite of the problem this 
Baltic form creates, the restriction of the occurrence of the enlarged theme 
II *bhl-ey-g- to Gmc., Baltic, and Slavic with actual correspondence in 
semantic usage makes it plausible to consider its formation as a common 
dialectal feature, but it is always possible that the parallel use of the 
determinative -g- in the three languages is accidental. In this specific 
case, however, it should be pointed out that the other enlarged form of 
the theme II *bhl-ey-, namely *blil-ey-k- appears only in Gmc. (e.g., OE 
bleege ‘white bream’) and Slavic (e.g., Russ, bleknut’ ‘become pale, fade’), 
and that a color-adjective in -wo- is derived directly from this theme in 
Baltic (Lith. bl'yvas ‘lilac, pale violet’) and Gmc. (*bliwa-, applying to 
‘lead’: OHG bllo, ON bly, etc.); 

(4) the word for ‘wax’: 

ON vax, OE weax, OHG wahs: 

Lith. vaskas, Lett, vasks: 

OCS vosku, Russ, vdsk — 

all pointing to a thematic noun *wokso-, though further etymological 
connections are rather conjectural; in spite of the apparent Ger. parallel 
Wabe: weben, a derivation from the PIE theme II *H 2 w-eg- ‘weave’ (e. g. 
OIr. figim ‘weave’) with the same -s- determinative as in Lat. velum 
‘veil, curtain’ < *wek-s-lo-m (cf. also vexillum ‘standard’) remains 
doubtful; borrowing from local non-IE languages or introduction of a 
‘Wanderwort’ is also possible with such a technical term; 

(5) the word for ‘herd’, applying specifically to horses: 

ON stob ‘herd of mares’; OE stod, OHG stuot ‘herd of horses’: 

Lith. stodas ‘herd of horses’: 

OCS stado, Russ, stado ‘herd’ — 

apparently reflecting *steH 2 -dh-, though, semantically, a connection with 
*sta- < ‘stand’ is improbable; 

(6) the word for ‘low’ or ‘to crawl’: 

ON lagr, MHG Idge ‘flat': 

OPr. Use ‘crawls’, Lith. lekstas, Lett, lezns ‘flat’: 

OCS lezq, lesti, ‘crawl’- 
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all of them apparently reflecting a theme I HeH^gh- whose connection 
(often suggested, but with hesitation) with *legh- ‘lay down, lie,’ would 
imply that this ‘root’ actually reflects a theme II *lH v egh-; 

(7) the word for ‘weak, soft’: 

ON klokkr ‘soft, flexible’ < *klerjkwan-, MHG blinker ‘weak’: 

Lith. gleznas ‘weak, flabby’, Lett, glezns ‘tender, soft’: 

Bulg. gl4zen: ‘spoiled’— 

apparently reflecting a theme II *gl-eg-, hardly consistent with the 
nasalization in Gmc., which implies an enlarged theme II *gl-en-g-; 

(8) a technical term reflected by 

OE deljan ‘dig’, OHG bitelban ‘bury’: 

Lith. dalba, d&lba ‘crowbar’: 

Russ, dolbit’ ‘chisel, ehop’- 

all of them from a them from a theme I *dhel-bh-. Other often quoted 
technical terms like the words for ‘rye’, ‘rule’, and ‘mill(stone)’ are 
not cogent evidence of closer relationship between Gmc. and Balto- 
Slavic: 

(a) in the word for ‘mill(stone)’, Gmc. (Go. qairnus, ON Jcvern, OE 
cweorn; OHG quirna) shows a younger -w-derivation from a theme I 
*g w er-H-, contrasting with the enlarged theme II *g w r-eH 2 -w- in Skt. 
grdvan, OIr. bran, whereas in Balto-Slavic *g w rHn- (OPr. girnoywis 
[= girnuwis ], Lith. girnos, Lett, dzifnus, dzifnavas; OCS zritny, Russ. 
zernov, etc.) may very well reflect the zero grade of *g w r-eH 2 -n- evidenced 
by Armenian erkan; 

(b) the term for ‘rye’ (ON rugr, OE ryge < *rugi; OS roggo, OHG 
rocko < *rugan-; Lith. rugys, rugiai, Lett, rudzis ‘grain of rye’; (pi.) 
rye’: OCS ruzi, Serbo-Croatian raz, Russ, roz’, etc.) is apparently a 
borrowing from a non-IE language of the Caspian sea, which would have 
come to Gmc. through Baltic; Thracian briza ‘rye’ is probably from the 
same source; 

(c) the verb for ‘rule’ (Go. tvaldan, ON valda, OHG waltan: OCS vladg 
vlasti, Cz. vladu, vlasti: Lith. [with a different present formation] veldii 
(veldziu), veldeti, OPr. (acc. pi.) waldnikans ‘kings’) reflects a stem 
*waldh- similarly derived in the three languages by means of the -dh- 
determinative from a theme II *wH 2 -el- ‘be strong’ (cf. the ‘stative’ 
vale- in Lat.), used specifically to designate public authority or political 
supremacy. This raises the question: can a parallel derivation with the 
same suffix from a definite IE etymon always be validly considered as a 
significant isogloss between two related neighboring IE dialects? In view 
of the frequency of occurrence of the -dh- affixation of themes II in the 
Gmc. noun and verb formation (Lehmann 1942), it may be wise to avoid 
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using its parallel occurrence in Gmc., Baltic, and Slavic as a criterion of 
common development. 

More complex is the case of ON Ijodr, OHG liut ‘nation’, OE leode, 
OHG liuti ‘people’: Lith. lidudis ‘nation’, Lett, laudis ‘people, nation’: 
OCS ljudu ‘nation’, Russ. ljud(i), which reflect the enlarged PIE theme 
II *H 1 l-ew-dh- ‘grow’, also found in Lat. liber and Gk. eleutheros with 
special connotations relevant to the position of the individual in the IE 
social structure. It is clear from Gmc. law that the Latinized technical 
term leudis designates the ‘freeman’; in OHG, liuti originally meant 
‘heer- und dingberechtigte Mitglieder des Volksverhands,’ until the 
strict organization of the Franconian state reduced them to the status 
of ‘subjects;’ the word then became the mere designation of the ‘ingenuum 
vulgus’. Though the Baltic and Slavic words have often been considered 
as borrowings from Gmc., this assumption does not rest on sufficient 
grounds, as Kiparsky (1934:72-4) has shown, and therefore the 
ORuss. translation of lailcos, ljudinu, ‘freeman’, applying to the lower 
and middle class as contrasted with the nobility and clergy, and OLith. 
lidudis, designating the ‘common people’ in Dauksa’s postil, provide nice 
parallels to the use of Gmc. leudis als ‘Vertreter des Volkes schlechthin, 
d.h. jener vonHorigen und Adligen abgehobenen Hauptmacht desselben, 
die entsprechend der jeweiligen soziologisch-politischen Entwicklung 
hoher oder niedriger geachtet wird.’ Lat. liber and Gk. eleutheros similarly 
indicate membership in a social class, but focused on the contrast with 
servus and doulos, specifying their status as not being submitted to 
servitude. AsBenveniste (1936) has convincingly shown, the basic concept 
of Lat. liber and Gk. eleutheros is ‘legitimate’, lawful birth ensuring the 
citizen his full civil and political rights. 

What apparently has happened is the common development of a legal 
meaning to the term originally designating the ‘rising generation,’ whose 
first meaning has been preserved in Lat. liberi. As Scheller (1954:42) 
suggests, the use of the term must first have been expanded to designate 
the ‘erwachsenen echtbiirtigen Angehorigen des Volkes . . . insofern diese 
ihrerseits sich als echtbiirtigen Nachwuchs ihrer Vorfahren bezeichnen.’ 
This is further confirmed by the social function of the god of growth and 
vegetation Liber as protector of the popular community. Evidently the 
word originally designating the ‘freeman’ appears to be a technical term 
shared with Lat. and Gk., reflecting a typical feature of West-IE social 
organization. 

Accordingly, the acceptable lexical evidence exclusively shared by 
the Gmc., Baltic, and Slavic tribes is hardly sufficient to draw any 
definite conclusions as to their close relationship or even the level of 
civilization they had reached at the time of their contact. It merely 
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confirms that they were familiar with gold, wax, horses and implements 
to dig and chop off, but this points in no way to a new shared cultural 
development. Perhaps the only clue about such progress is the creation 
of a common numeral for a multiple of ‘hundred’. 

5 . Germanic-Baltic correspondences 

With a view to establish the early close relationship of Gmc. with 
Baltic, Cemodanov has collected an impressive list of isoglosses, which 
are claimed to be very archaic, because the greater part of lexical material 
involved is linked with the conditions of primitive life. It describes parts 
of the body and illnesses, labor and processes as well as products and 
parts of buildings, but does not contain any common terminology relating 
to social life, except for a few verbs of speech. Without prejudice to the 
validity of the argument that such word correspondences are essentially 
characteristic of so-called ‘primitive forms’ of social life, it should be 
pointed out that, upon closer examination, a considerable percentage 
of Cemodanov’s isoglosses appear not to be strictly Gmc.-Baltic corre¬ 
spondences, or to be disputable on other grounds. In some cases, the 
difficulties are chiefly of phonetic order, e.g., when Cemodanov compares 
the isolated ON karp ‘boasting’ with Lith. gefbti ‘to honor’ deriving them 
both from a theme I *g w er-bh-, which implies a very disputable develop¬ 
ment of IE *g w o- to ka- in Gmc., besides separating the Lith. word from 
its homonym gefbti ‘to put in order, clean, decorate’, from which it can 
be semantically neatly derived (Jegers 1966:62-6). In other cases, the 
validity of the isogloss depends on the interpretation of the historical 
development of the phonemes involved, e.g., ON kvikr ‘alive’: Lett. 
dzige ‘life’, where the Gmc. -k- has been explained as a reflex of a laryngeal, 
which explanation would not readily account for the -g- of the isolated 
Lett. form. One can also wonder how valid correspondences are, where 
Baltic and Gmc. show completely different derivation patterns, e.g., in 
the case of Lett. pauHtis: Go. fugls ‘bird’. 

Other correspondences set up by Cemodanov are disputable for strictly 
semantic reasons, e.g., ON (poet.) hnyssingr (kind of fish): Lett, knausis 
‘midge’, where the relationship between the two terms is claimed on the 
basis of an assumed MnNorw. cognate nyssa ‘snatch at’. In some cases, 
apparent correspondence in meaning and form is hardly cogent evidence 
for the antiquity of the linguistic relationship between Baltic and Slavic: 
this applies expecially to the verbs expressing some kind of sound utter¬ 
ance, most of which are presumably of onomatopoeic origin, e.g., ON 
rira ‘rattle’, OE rdrian ‘roar, below’: Lith. rieju ‘shout’, Lett, reju ‘bark’. 
Another group of connections assumed to be very old by Cemodanov 
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actually appears to reflect recent borrowings, e.g., Lith. snake ‘snail’ 
(compared with OE snsegel, OHG snecko) is a loanword from East Pr. 
snak ‘snail, poisonous snake’, as Alminauskis (1934:117) has pointed out. 

Another important task of the etymologist using correspondences 
between two distinct IE dialects to investigate the possibility of assuming 
closer prehistoric contacts between them, is to make sure that their 
specific phonetic, morphological, and semantic common features are not 
shared by terms belonging to other dialects. Thus, in the case of OE 
grindan ‘grind’: Lith. grendziu grqsti ‘scrape, scrub’, there is practically 
no doubt that Lat. frendere ‘gnash’ should be added to the Baltic and 
Gmc. cognates, whether its initial fr- reflects IE */gr wA r-/ or *lg h r-/ (in 
the second case, however, with analogical fr- instead of *hr- under the 
influence of fridre, fricare). 

Out of the 69 correspondences listed by Cemodanov, only a third will 
be accepted without further dispute, because of their formal and semantic 
validity, e.g., Go. greipan: Lith. griebti ‘grasp’, or Lith. skeliu: Go. skulan 
‘owe’. Some of them show remarkable concordance in the semantic 
development as, e.g., OE wifel: Lith. vabalas ‘beetle’, for which the only 
formal parallel adduceable would be Ven. vebele.i. ‘weaver’, used as an 
epitheton of Reitia, which is derived with the suffix -l- from the stem of 
the thematic present *webhelo- ‘weave’. 

Similarly, the specific use of the theme *der-w- to designate ‘tar, pitch’ is 
exclusively Gmc. and Baltic (ON tjara, OE teoru ‘tar’: Lith. dervd ‘resinous 
wood, resin, pitch., tar’, Lett, darva ‘tar’). Important also is the existence 
of a common derivational pattern with specialized meaning like in the 
adjective for ‘of last year’ (Lith. pernai: Go. fairnin jera), though one will 
find cases like the parallel derivation of an i- stem from the verbal stem 
meaning ‘to be, to dwell’, in ON byr < *buwi- versus Lith. buvis ‘dwell¬ 
ing’ less impressive. 

Special weight is, of course, to be laid on common innovation, for it 
may be quite significant that only Baltic and Gmc. developed a word for a 
‘spring’ or ‘well’ from the root *gel- meaning ‘cold’ or ‘freeze’: (ON 
kelda ‘well’: Lith. saltinis ‘spring’ (cf. saltus ‘cold’). However, when one 
surveys the set of valid comparisons that is left after careful reexamination 
of Cemodanov’s material, there remains pretty little to build on, if we 
want to confirm his hypothesis of very ancient close relationship between 
Baltic and Gmc. That they would share words for such actions as 
‘grasping’, ‘gathering’, or ‘binding’-a semantic field in which synonyms 
or quasi-synonyms are commonly abundant-can hardly be considered 
significant. Semantic developments like those attested by OHG swangar 
‘with calf’ and Lith. sunkingas ‘pregnant’ need not be old, for the basic 
meaning ‘heavy’ is commonly associated with pregnancy and the different 
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derivation of the two terms from the expanded theme *sw-en-lc- hardly 
makes a common development plausible. Where parts of the body are 
involved, as in the ease of Go. wairilom (dat. pi.) ‘lips’: OPr. warsus, one 
has to take into consideration that localized innovations, partly due to 
taboo, are frequent, and the isogloss under consideration precisely belongs 
to a set of correspondences where the Baltic evidence is restricted to OPr., 
which would lead to presume that there has been a noticeable difference 
in closeness of contact between the West Baltic dialects and Gmc. versus 
the wider interchange between Baltic and Gmc. in general as Stang 
(1966:13) pointed out. This would also involve some important consider¬ 
ations as to the time depth of the period of closer contact. Anyhow, one 
may argue that the Baltic and Gmc. tribes must have lived since the 
formation of the northwestern IE community in an area where pitch was 
gathered and where the springs only produced cold water, that they 
designated a definite type of beetle as a weaver, that they had a common 
word for such concepts as ‘to owe’ or ‘last year’, or that they derived 
names for such skin diseases as ‘rash’, ‘mange’, or ‘leprosy’ from a root 
indicating a rough, uneven, granulous surface (ON hrjufr ‘scurry’, OE 
hreof, OHG hriob ‘leprous’: Lett. kraupis ‘mange, scurf’ [: Lith. lcraupus 
‘rough, uneven, scrubby’]), or a set of words relating to intellectual 
activity from the theme *pret-, also attested by Toch. A pratim, B pratim 
(Go. frapi ‘understanding, judgment’; ON frodr, OHG fruot, OE frdd 
‘intelligent, wise’: OPr. prdtin ‘advice’, Lett, prats ‘mind, understanding’; 
the connection with Lat. interpretari ‘explain, expound’, however, re¬ 
mains disputable). None of these facts can, however, be considered as a 
valid clue for the high antiquity assigned by Cemodanov to the closer 
relationship between Baltic and Gmc. The only arguments of any cogency 
in this regard would be the parallel formation of the numerals for 
‘eleven’ and ‘twelve’ (Go. ainlif, twalif, OHG einlif, zwelif: Lith. vienuolika, 
dvylika) with a verbal stem meaning ‘leave over’ and the use of a -m- 
suffix to derive the ordinal for ‘first’ (OE forma- OS formo-: Lith. plrmas, 
OPr. pirmas). In the first case, at least, there is some intimation that the 
correspondence may not be so old as is usually claimed since the verbal 
stem involved is apparently different, unless one wants to posit an 
aberrant change of IE *k w into Gmc. / in a stem that does not contain 
another labial. 1 


1 Cemodanov assumes that Go. (bi)leiban ‘remain’ goes back to IE *leyk v -, 
just as Lith. likti ‘remain’. Those who, like Hirt (1931:108-9), admit of a 
conditioned change of IE *k w to Gmc. */, however, limit its occurrence with 
the IE theme *ley-k v - to the second component of Go. twalif, OS twelif, OHG 
zwelif ‘twelve’ where it could be motivated by the presence of the labial /w/ 
in the first component (cf. Go. wulfs ‘wolf’ from *w(fc w os [Skt. vrkah ‘wolf’], 
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6. Germanic-Slavic correspondences 

There are a set of striking lexical correspondences between Slavic and 
Gmc., but they are, for the most part, non-technical terms which give 
no clue as to the social structure or the cultural development of the 
linguistic community in which they arose. Examples are: 

(1) ON bgrr ‘conifer’, OE bearo, OHG paro, baro ‘forest, grove’: 
ORuss. boru ‘spruce’, Russ, bor ‘pine forest’; 

(2) OE fyst ‘fist’, OHG, OS fust < Gmc. *fusti- < *funsti- < IE 
*pipsti: OCS pgsti ‘fist’ < Proto-Slavic *pinsti (the relationship with 
Lith. kumste < *kHmpste, on the basis of a metathesis in Proto-Baltic 
*punkste, remains disputable; a connection with Lith. kumpas ‘curved’ 
is more plausible); 

(3) ON farmr ‘cargo, freight’, OE fearm, OHG farm ‘boat’: OCS pramu 
‘boat’; 

(4) ON stakkr ‘haystack, heap,’ MLG stack ‘dam of logs’: OCS stogu 
‘heap’; 

(5) Go. bairgan ‘secure, preserve’, ON bjarga ‘secure, save’, OE beorgan, 
OHG bergan: OCS brigg, bresti ‘take care of’, Russ, beregu ‘I watch over’; 

(6) ON hremvia ‘clasp, pinch’, OE hremman ‘hinder, obstruct’, MDu. 
remmen ‘put to a stop’: Russ, zakromit’ ‘surround with boards’; 

(7) ON jadarr ‘edge, brim’ < Gmc. *edaraz, OE eodor ‘fence’, OS 
edor ‘fence, fenced field’, OHG etar: OCS odru ‘bed’, odrina ‘cattle shed’, 
Cz. odr ‘post’; 

(8) Go. balwawesei ‘malice’, ON bgl ‘misfortune’, OE bealu ‘evil, 
misfortune’, OHG halo ‘evil, destruction’: OCS bolu ‘ill’, bollti ‘be ill’. 

Not all the evidence usually adduced to illustrate a Gmc.-Slavic 
linguistic relationship is convincing: in the last three examples quoted, 
the semantic link between the Slavic and Gmc. words is rather tenuous. 
In other cases, in spite of a perfect semantic correspondence, a direct 
connection between the terms in both language groups is disputable on 
morphological grounds, e.g., in ON rif, OE ribb, OS ribb(i), OHG rippi: 
OCS rebro ‘rib’, where the Gmc. words reflect a -yo- derivation from IE 
*(H 1 )rebh-, whereas Slavic shows a -to- derivation. Both, however, use 
the same image to designate the ribs as the part of the body covering the 

versus ON ylgr ‘she-wolf’; Go. fidwor ‘four’: Lat. quattuor, etc.). In this 
case, the final -/ in Go. ainlif, OHG einlif ‘eleven’, has to be analogical, 
but in view of the coexistence of reflexes of the IE themes Hey-p- and *ley- 
lb w -in Gmc., e.g., Go. -leiban ‘remain’: leilvan ‘borrow’, it is more obvious 
to connect the second component of the numerals for ‘eleven’ and ‘twelve’ 
with the former, the more so since the Gmc. reflexes of IE *ley-p- definitely 
indicate ‘what is left over’, e.g., OE lafan ‘be left remaining’, like their 
Toch. cognate AB lyipar ‘rest’. 
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thoracic cavity as a roof on a house (cf. Gk. erepho ‘cover with a roof’). 
Better is the case of the word for ‘swan’ (ON elptr, OE selbitu, ielfetu, 
OHG ctlbiz, elbiz: OCS lebedu, Serbo-Croatian labud, OCz. labut’, etc.), 
where both language groups show a derivation with a dental suffix from 
the adjective *albh- ‘white’ (Lat. albus , Umbr. alfu. albos, etc.), which 
was otherwise lost in Slavic and Gmc. In view of the divergent vocalism 
of the suffix, the derivation may, however, have occurred independently 
in Slavic and Gmc. 

It is also very difficult to assess how significant the parallel occurrence 
of the o-grade in the word for ‘water’ in Slavic and Gmc. actually is, when 
Gmc. clearly preserves traces of the original heteroclitic paradigm (Go. 
wato, gen. watins, ON vatn: OE waeter, OS watar, OHG wazzar), whereas 
Slavic has shifted totally to the thematic type (OCS voda ). Some parallels 
are undoubtedly of much younger date, e.g., ON shark ‘noise’: OCS 
skrugutati ‘make a noise’. Others are to be rejected, e.g., ON hgll ‘elder’ 
OHG holuntar: Russ, kalina ‘guelder rose, snowball tree’, as the latter is 
presumably derived from Russ, kal ‘mud, mire’. 2 On the whole, the limited 
material available does not make any closer relationship between Slavic 
and Gmc. plausible. 

7. Germanic-Latin-Osco-Umbrian correspondences 

It is generally recognized that the closer linguistic contacts between 
the Gmc. and Celtic tribes in their northern European homeland were 
younger than those between the Gmc. tribes and the ancestors of the 
tribes that invaded the Italic peninsula in several waves in the 2nd 
millenium B.C. Apparently, at a time prior to the departure of these 
tribes to the south, the ancestors of the Gmc., Celtic, Osco-Umbrian, and 
Latino-Faliscan peoples constituted a very important cultural subdivision 
of the North-West-IE linguistic community, sharing important features 
in their social, economic, religious, and political organization, as reflected 
by the relevant vocabulary, e.g., Lat. vates ‘soothsayer, seer’: Gaul, 
(pi.) ouaTst? ‘seer’, Ir. faith ‘poet’, OE wopbora ‘poet, orator, prophet’, 
from a root *wat- expressing ‘divine inspiration’, a meaning still preserved 
by ON odr which designates ‘inspired mental activity’-hence the name 
of the god Odinn (OHG Wotan), who presides over such activities as the 
inspired god, the prince of poets, the master of divinatory runes. Another 
term reflecting common techniques as well as their religious correlates 
is *prka ‘furrow’, attested by Gmc. *furhd (Ger. Furche, E furrow), Lat. 
porca ‘ridge between two furrows’, Welsh rhych, Gaul. *rica, preserved in 
French rate, Proven 9 al rega ‘furrow, ridge between furrows’-a word which 

2 See the discussion in Vasmer 1952:509-10. 
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also indicates the goddess of the furrow, as is illustrated by OE Erce from 
OWelsh reca, Gaul. *rica, a name of the Mother Goddess, like ON Fjorgyn 
which reflects a derivation from the same root, as well as Lat. Imporcitor, 
a minor god presiding over the cutting of furrows. Institutions shared by 
the three groups are also reflected by such words as OIr. cacM ‘slave-girl’, 
Welsh caeth ‘slave’: Lat. captus, captivus ‘prisoner’; ON haptr ‘serf’, OE 
hasft, OHG haft ‘captured’, pointing to the current practice of reducing 
prisoners to slavery. Their techniques are illustrated by such words as 
(a) Lat. unguen, Umbr. umen ‘fat, ointment’; Ir. imb, Bret, amann 
‘butter’: OHG ancho ‘Butter’ (still dial. Anke), indicating a common 
process to prepare ‘butter’ (a later change in technique introducing the 
Lat. loanword butter < butyrum, actually from Gk. bouturon ‘curds’, 
itself ultimately a loan translation from the Scythians of the steppes 
above the Black Sea), (b) Lat. crlbrum ‘sieve’: OIr. criathar: OE hridder, 
OHG ritera (> Ger. Reiter ‘large sieve’): Umbr. (ace.) kletram ‘litter’: 
Mir. clethrar ‘prop’: Go. hleipra ‘sent’. 

In those days, the ancestors of the Latino-Faliscan and Osco-Umbrian 
tribes must have been the closest neighbors of the Gmc. tribes, so that 
they developed a set of common terms about various items of culture 
not shared by the Celts. Especially interesting are a group of socio-legal 
terms which characterize a more hierarchical type of society, e.g., the 
sense of social community stressed by Go. gamains ‘common’, gamainja 
‘participant’, OHG gimeini ‘common’, gimeinida ‘community, commune’: 
Lat. communis ‘common’ < *‘who shares the duties’ (cf. munia ‘official 
functions, duties of a magistrate’), from a root *mey- ‘exchange’, from 
which the derived noun *moyno- also attested in OIr. main ‘precious 
object’ and Av. (Gathas) maenis ‘punishment’, only shows these specific 
sociolegal connotations in Gmc. and Lat. Similarly, a pres. part, forma¬ 
tion to the root of ‘to be’ has further specialized the meaning ‘true’ 
(which it shares with Skt. satya- and Av. haipyo) to that of ‘guilty’ in Lat. 
sons and ON sannr, and the derived nouns OS sundia, OHG suntea have 
developed the religious meaning of ‘sin’. A very old root belonging to the 
IE religious and judicial vocabulary, *sak-, attested by Lat. sacer ‘sacred’: 
Hitt, saklais ‘law, rule’, appears in derivations with the connotations 
‘ratify, sanction, establish solemnly’ in Lat. sancio and ON sattr ‘recon¬ 
ciled, at peace’. The verb meaning ‘to show, point at’ (Gk. deiknumi, Skt. 
diMti) is used in Lat. and Gmc. with a specific judicial meaning: ids dicere, 
causam dicere, sententiam dicere, multam dicere, diem dicere are the techni¬ 
cal phrases covering the various processes of justice: ‘indicate the law, 
discuss a case, give an opinion, sentence to a fine, set a day in court’; OE 
teon, OHG zihan mean more specifically ‘to indict, to accuse’. Political 
organization and its judicial aspects accordingly seem to be an important 
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component of the Lat.-Osco-Umbrian-Gmc. correspondences. However, 
whereas the Lat. seem to have preserved more faithfully the older IE 
pattern of social organization based on a three level hierarchy of 
powers 

(1) sovereignty, with its religious and judicial components, embodied 
by the rex of early Rome; 

(2) military force, represented among others by the Roman chivalry 
(equites); 

(3) arts and crafts-the producers in the community, the power of the 
rex seems to have been broken by a kind of democratization in the home¬ 
land after the departure of the ancestors of the Latins, but before the 
departure of the Osco-Umbrians. This is indeed suggested by the fact that 
neither Osco-Umbrian nor Gmc. have a correspondent to Lat. rex (Gmc. 
reiks, e.g. in proper names, is a late borrowing from Celtic), but designate 
the leader of the community as a magistrate responsible to it. Thus, Go. 
piudans, ON piodann, OE peoden are derived from the IE noun *teuta 
‘popular community’-with the same suffix *-no- as Lat. dominus ‘master’ 
from domus ‘house’: the Gmc. ‘king’ is accordingly the leader of the people 
(Go. piuda, OHG diota) conceived as a -primus inter pares, with special 
emphasis on his function as ‘judge’, as expressed by the ON word for 
‘sovereign’ mjgtudr, derived from a root meaning ‘measure’, which often 
acquires the judicial meaning of ‘judge’ (Ir. ro-midar ‘I have judged’) or 
shows a political application to the ‘chief’ (Homer median ‘chief’). The 
noun *med- (OHG mdz) ‘measure’ indicates the right balance (Ir. rued, 
Lat. modus), i.e. what is just and equitable, and therefore the Osc. 
correspondent of Lat. index (‘he who indicates the law’) is the meddix 
(Osc. mefs means ‘law, justice’ and reflects the older *medos appearing 
as first member of this compound, the second being the root *deyk- 
‘indicate’, whose judicial connotations have already been pointed out). No 
wonder then that the first magistrate of the Oscan cities (touto) is called 
meddiss tuvtiks, literally ‘he who shows the right measure to the city’. 
Further evidence of the close association of the ancestors of the Osco- 
Umbrians and the Gmc. tribes in the elaboration of their socio-legal in¬ 
stitutions is given by such correspondences as: 

(a) sverrunei. iurato (‘sworn in’) in the Cippus Abellanus: Go. swarjan 
‘swear’; 

(b) Osc. tanginom. sententiam: Go. pagkjan ‘think’, to which tongere 
‘know’ (Praenestian tongitio ‘notion’), corresponds in Lat.; 

(c) vereiiai. iuuentuti (Pompei inscription): Go. warjan ‘defend’ 
(applying to an association of young people, receiving a military training 
and especially entrusted with the defence of the gates to the community 
settlement). To the same military sphere presumably belong: 
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(a) Osc. cadeis ‘hatred, enmity’: Go. hatis, ON hair ‘hate’ (the word 
occurs with the meaning ‘grief’ outside Gmc. and Italic, e. g., in Gk. kedos); 

(b) Lat. turma (orig. cavalry unit of 30 men and 3 officers) ‘squadron’ 
> ‘crowd’; OE prymm ‘multitude’, prymma ‘warrior’, OS heruthrum ‘fatal 
power of the sword’. Names of weapons also occur in this common Italo- 
Gmc. vocabulary: 

(a) ON spjgr, OHG sper: Lat. spams ‘spear, javelin’; 

(b) Go. arlvazna, ON gr, OE earh ‘arrow’: Lat. arcus ‘bow’. Charac¬ 
teristic of the social organization of the military is ON seggr ‘member of 
the retinue of a chief’: Lat. socius ‘companion, associate’, actually 
‘follower’ (cf. Lat. sequor ‘to follow’). 

Social implications with relation to age-groups in both societies are 
presumably also contained in the correspondence between Go. junda and 
Lat. iuventa ‘youth’, although they are unfortunately not specifically 
documented. 

Particularly significant are the religious correspondences in the light 
of the common mythological traditions described byDumezil (1949; 1959; 
1966): thus, the ON blotgodi (‘pagan priest’) assumes the same function 
in Old Scandinavian society as the flamen in the early Latin world, and 
therefore the etymological connection of the latter’s name with Go. 
blotan ‘honor’, OHG bluozan, ON biota ‘sacrifice’ appears to be more 
plausible than the phonetically difficult link with Skt. brahman. This 
view seems to be further confirmed by the correspondence Lat. sacena 
‘ritual knife’: Gmc. *saxsa- ‘knife’ (in the compound mati-saxs- [Ger. 
Messer ] of which the first element means ‘meal’)-actually cognate with 
Lat. saxum ‘stone’ and related with the taboo of iron, which excludes the 
use of this metal in sacrificial rites (in OS saks and in OE seax have taken 
the meaning ‘sword’, hence the tribal name Saxon based on their typical 
weapon; Lat. sacena reflects an older *sakesna which has a direct corre¬ 
spondent in OHG sagesna; OS segisna ‘scythe’). 

Terms of agriculture and names of manufactured instruments attest to 
a relatively advanced culture, which is also confirmed by the occurrence 
of such terms as a common word for ‘year’: Go. apn: Lat. annus (< 
*atnos), Osco-Umbrian akno (with - Jen- < -tn-) or the shared term for ‘ac¬ 
count’: Go. rapjo, OS rethia, OHG redea: Lat. ratio, further connected 
with *rada ‘number’ appearing as the second component of ON hundrad 
‘hundred’ and corresponding to Lat. ratum ‘calculated’ (cf. ON tirodr 
‘computed by tens’). 

Culturally less significant, but pointing to the early date of the contacts 
are a set of words designating such parts of the body as the tongue, (Go. 
tuggo, OHG zunga: OLat. dingua > Lat. lingua), the neck (Go., OHG hols: 
Lat. collus), the lip (Norw. lepe < lepan-; OFra. lepur < Hepura-; OE 
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lippa < *lepjan-: Lat. labium, labrum), the toe (ON ta, OHG zeha: Lat. 
digitus ‘finger’), the hand (ON mund, OHG munt ‘hand’, also ‘defence, 
guardian’: Lat. manus), the shoulder (ON qxI: OHG ahsala, Lat. ala < 
*agsla ‘wing, shoulder, underarm’), etc. The age of this layer of isoglosses 
is further confirmed by the traces of heteroclitic declension in -r-j-n- in 
the word for ‘lip’. Correlated with these oldest isoglosses are such phonetic 
changes as the development of the original IE *-tt- in -ss- in Gmc. and 
Lat. (e.g., ON, OE -sess ‘seat’: Lat. sessus to sedere ‘sit’), which is also 
shared by Celtic, or such morphological innovations as the distributive 
numerals with the suffix -no- (ON tvennr ‘double’, OE getwinne ‘twins’: 
Lat. bini ‘two’ < *dwisno-) or the adverbs of direction in -ne (Go. innana 
‘from within’, utana, OHG uzan(a) ‘on the outside’: Lat. superne ‘from 
above’). Such derivations from old IE stems with specific affixes contrast 
with parallel innovations of Lat. and Gmc. which obviously took place 
at a later period, e.g., verbal formations with a prefix: 

Go. aftiuhan: Lat. abducere ‘to lead away’; 

Go. attiuhan: Lat. adducere ‘to bring (to)’; 

Go. gatiuhan: Lat. conducere ‘to bring together’, etc., 

or the negation in continental Gmc. languages and in Lat., e.g. OS nen, 
OHG nein, Du. neen < *ni-\-ain-: OLat. ncenum (from *ne-\-oinom), Lat. 
non. It is characteristic that these new formations were not common Gmc., 
but appeared in the separate languages, which, at different times, came 
into the sphere of influence of Lat. It is, indeed, quite noticeable that they 
do not occur in the Scand. languages (Polome 1966). The age of the 
lexical isoglosses discussed here is, however, guaranteed by their phonetic 
shape as well as by such cultural clues as the occurrence among them of 
Go. aiz ‘ore, money’, ON eir ‘ore, copper’, OHG er ‘ore’: Lat. aes ‘copper, 
bronze’, with the derived adjective OE siren, OHG erin: Lat. aenus, 
Umbr. ahesnes < *ayes-no- ‘of bronze, of copper’-a root that does not 
occur elsewhere in Europe, but is found in Indo-Iranian with the meaning 
‘metal’. This correspondence undoubtedly refers the contact period to the 
early bronze age (as far back as the second millenium B.C.). It was 
interrupted by the successive departures of the Latino-Fahscan and Osco- 
Umbrian tribes to the territory of the Apennines and was renewed only at 
the end of the first millenium B.C., when the Gmc. tribes first started 
colliding with the Roman state and were ultimately drawn progressively 
into the orbit of Western European civilization. 
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8. Germanic-Celtic correspondences 

Only after a second wave of migrations sent the ancestors of the Osco- 
Umbrians south in turn did the Gmc. and Celtic tribes come into direct 
contact-the fact that they share the term Hsarno- for ‘iron’ confirming 
the rather recent date of this common cultural development. The interpen¬ 
etration of the two linguistic groups was, however, very limited, since 
there are apparently no undisputable common innovations between them 
in the field of phonology and morphology, Germano-Celtic correspondences 
remaining essentially restricted to lexical items. Far-reaching conclusions 
have been drawn from these isoglosses, but this wide range of words 
designating natural phenomena, pertaining to social and economic life, 
describing the conditions of every-day life have to be interpreted with 
utmost care: in the absence of precise chronological criteria, it is often 
difficult to establish which words are inherited from the original popula¬ 
tion of the territories over which the Gmc. and Celtic tribes spread. Quite 
a few words, considered as exclusively Celto-Gmc. are only apparently so: 
later linguistic changes and the limited sources of information from histor¬ 
ical times have entailed the loss of numerous cognate terms in related IE 
dialects. Moreover, social, economical, political, and cultural factors have 
often enriched definite spheres of the vocabulary at the expense of others: 
what looks like belonging to a common stock may merely be a borrowing 
from one dialect to another, i. e. for lack of a rigorously established chronol¬ 
ogy of the phonological changes differentiating Gmc. from Celtic, it is 
often impossible to determine whether Gmc. words coinciding etymologi¬ 
cally with Celtic words are perhaps borrowed from Celtic dialects before the 
Gmc. consonant shift. One group of common terms can at least be con¬ 
sidered as old, i.e. those reflecting the loss of IE /p/ in Celtic, e.g., OHG 
fiuhta ‘spruce’ (Ger. Fichte) versus OIr. ochtach (from *puktdko-), both 
derived from an IE theme *pewk-, for which only Gmc. and Celtic show a 
-t- enlargement. One wonders, though, whether the term originally 
belonged to Gmc.: the common spruce does not seem to have penetrated 
into the original territory of the Gmc. tribes; there is no correspondent to 
OHG fiuhta in any other Gmc. dialect, except for the occurrence of the 
term in an OS glossary. Since its area of expansion covers territories into 
which the Gmc. tribes do not seem to have penetrated before the Bronze 
Age, it is quite possible that the term designating the unfamiliar tree was 
borrowed by the Gmc. invaders from the language of the autochtonous 
population. A Celtic dialect showing a form [p h ewkta] might be the source- 
and, if so, OHG fiuhta would reflect one of the oldest borrowings from 
Celtic into Gmc., 3 prior to the loss of the initial /p/, and accordingly older 

3 P. Friedrich (1970:35-8) does not produce any convincing argument to 
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than such borrowings as OE lead, OLG lod ‘lead’, to be compared with 
OIr. luaide, from an IE verbal theme *plew-, or OHG leder, OE leder, 
ON ledr ‘leather’, to be compared with OIr. lethar, Welsh lledr, Bret, ler, 
reflecting an IE prototype *ple-tro-. Particularly interesting is also the 
religious terminology, where the name of the ‘ghost’-MIr. aurddrach: 
ON draugr- reflects a parallel, if not common, semantic evolution versus 
Skt. drogha —‘hostility, treason’, Av. draoga ‘lie’. In the case of Welsh 
hwg: ME bugge ‘ghost’ (still found in Shakespeare), it is difficult to estab¬ 
lish whether the Gme. word is not borrowed from Celtic, since neither 
the dialectal Ger. word bdgg(e), nor Lith. buzys ‘scarecrow’ warrant its 
being inherited from the proto-language. The same problem occurs with 
OIr. run ‘secret’, Welsh rhin, Bret, rin versus Gmc. *runo- (OHG runa, 
OE run, etc.), where it has been attempted to derive the Gmc. term from 
Celtic: the convincing etymology proposed by Dumezil (1939:24, fn. 3) 
rather suggests the reverse. Since the runes represent a continued use of 
the signs resorted to in oldest times by the Gmc. tribes for divinatory 
purposes and constitute originally a magic means to ‘bind’, as Odin still 
uses them, it is plausible to connect their name with the IE theme *H 3 w- 
er- meaning ‘bind’, also found in the Hitt, verb hurtaliya- ‘chant a magical 
formula’. If so, one would also be tempted to confirm the derivation of 
ON seidr ‘charm, incantation’: MWelsh hut, Welsh, Bret, hud ‘magic’, 
from IE *sH 3 y- ‘bind’ (found, e.g., in Hitt, ishiya- ‘bind’, OHG seito 
‘string, fetter’ [> Ger. Saite], Lett, saite ‘bond, fetter’), the more so 
since Lith. saitas ‘interpretation of signs, prophecy’ is usually connected 
with this group. However, this etymology is not convincing, because the 
Scand. seidr reflects a lower kind of magic contrasting with the 
‘noble’ magic of Odin; nevertheless, its use by the Skalds with the meaning 
‘song’ does not imply that this is its original ‘meaning,’ as is assurfied by 
those who compare it with Gk. oime ‘song’-an unwarranted etymology as 
well, since the Gk. word belongs together with Gk. oimos, ‘way’ in the 
meaning of ‘progress of a story’, hence ‘recitation, poem, song’. Actually, 
the original meaning of ON seidr remains obscure, and isolated OE forms 
like sidsa (kind of spell) or -siden (in the compound self-siden ‘elfin influ¬ 
ence’) hardly throw any light upon it. MWelsh hut reflects Celtic *soitos, 
which only occurs in Brythonic; it occurs in no context whatsoever where 
it could compare with the kind of magic described by ON seidr. According¬ 
ly, the problem of the relation between the relevant Gmc. and Celtic words 
remains unresolved. 

These examples illustrate the complexity of the linguistic relationship 

back up the assumption that OHG fiuhta ‘spruce’ should be a direct 

continuation of a Gmc. derivation from IE *pewlc- (: Gk. peuke ‘spruce, 

spruce forest, pine’; Lith. pusis ‘spruce, pine’). 
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between Celtic and Gmc. and the necessity of carefully revising the long 
lists of correspondences often quoted to postulate a Celtic hegemony 
over the Gmc. tribes in prehistoric times (e.g., Hubert 1932:76-83). 
Thus, the correspondence of the terms for ‘law’ (OIr. recht, Welsh rhaith, 
Bret, reizh, from Celtic *rektu-, found in the Gaul, personal name Rectu- 
genos: ON rettr [w-stem]) does not prove anything, since the same moral 
and juridical meaning also occurs in Lat. Similarly, no conclusion can be 
drawn from the plausible chronological connection between Go. liuga 
‘marriage’ and OIr. luige, Welsh llw ‘oath’, reflecting IB prototype 
*lughyom, since the concept of ‘oath’ is alien to the Gmc. pattern of 
marriage. As Guntert (1923:68) has proposed, it is preferable to accept 
a divergent semantic development from the meaning of ‘juridical bond’- 
an interpretation that wanc-luga ‘nicht fest bindende Ehe’ in the Lex 
Baiuvariorum would confirm. On the contrary, Go. arbi ‘inheritance’, 
arbja ‘heir’ (Ger. das Erbe; der Erbe) : OIr. orbe, orpe (neut.) ‘inheritance’: 
(masc.) ‘heir’ (also found in the Gaul, personal name Orbius ); Go. aips ‘oath’ 
(Ger. Eid) : OIr. ceth ‘oath’; Go. freis ‘free’ (Ger. frei): Welsh rhydd ‘free’, 
show a common semantic development from IE concepts which were not 
specialized to the juridical field. There is, however, no reason why this 
would reflect an originally Celtic social development, in spite of the fact 
that the deep change in status of the orphan implied by the first compari¬ 
son cannot have taken place within the framework of Gmc. customary 
law: actually, the parallel semantic evolution of PIE *gheH 1 r —expressing 
‘deprivation’ in Lat., where heres means ‘heir’ suggests that IE *orbhos 
(Lat. orbus) must have originally meant ‘deprived of’-a meaning that is 
preserved in Lat., and that could be confirmed by the etymological link 
with Hitt, harp- ‘sever’, implying a PIE theme I *H z er-bh- (in the o-grade 
in *orbhos). As for the specialization of the meaning of IE *oitos in the 
Celtic and Gmc. words for ‘oath’, while Gk. ottos means ‘fate, destiny’, 
another derivative from the root *ey- ‘go’ is to be found with the meaning 
‘oath’, namely the allegedly (dialectal) Gk. itas in Hesychios. The case of 
Welsh rhydd ‘free’: Go. freis is more complex; the words correspond 
formally with Skt. priya- ‘loved’ and are derived from the IE verbal 
theme *pr-eH 2 -y- ‘love’, occurring in Gmc. with the same meaning in 
Go. frijon, ON frja, etc. One wonders whether the meaning ‘free’ is 
actually the result of a Germano-Celtic evolution, since it is well known 
that the IE people had a hierarchized social organization, in which the 
clan constituted the basic unit; beyond the classic bonds, they were 
linked together in the wider Aryan community, inside of which all mem¬ 
bers were supposed to be on friendly terms so as to ensure the cohesiveness 
of the social body, over which the sovereign god Aryaman- whose name 
has survived in Ossetic limsen- was assumed to preside. On account of 
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their contacts with ethnically different peoples, the Aryas became better 
aware of their solidarity and developed a complex of superiority over the 
allogenous bulk of the subdued population; in the social structure that 
resulted from the IE conquest, the Arya was the only one to enjoy full 
civil rights. To define the social status of the leading minority, in contrast 
with the bondage imposed upon the vanquished, the dialectal words for 
‘free’ were coined. As has already been shown, Gk. de.uihe.ros and Lat. 
liber ‘free’ originally meant ‘of lawful birth’: such a birth determines the 
position of a person in society and makes him a full-fledged member of 
the community-a free citizen. Similarly, Slavic svoboda ‘freedom’ origi¬ 
nally indicates belonging to the prevailing ethnic community: the term is 
derived from the IE pronominal stem *s(w)o- (Lat. suus ), which indicates 
what exists autonomously and applies in particular to the members 
of a social group (cf. Lat. sodalis ‘member of a brotherhood, a corpora¬ 
tion’), it is connected to Go. sibja ‘family group, kinship’ (Ger. Sippe) and 
to Thracian Sabazios, name of the God corresponding to the Roman Liber. 
Accordingly, Welsh rhydd: Go. freis appear as one of the dialectal substi¬ 
tutes of the IE term *aryo-, with its new social connotations. Whereas it 
survives in OIr. aire ‘nobleman, head of a lineage, free peasant (landown¬ 
er)’, with meanings reflecting the development sketched, there is no 
trace of it in Brythonic, and its assumed traces in Gmc. are quite disput¬ 
able. It is consequently probable that similar circumstances have induced 
the two linguistic groups to express the social discrimination resulting 
from conquest by a parallel semantic evolution of the same element 
belonging to the common stock of IE vocabulary; a lexical correspond¬ 
ence like Welsh rhydd: Go. freis merely reflects the existence of a similar 
Gmc. and Celtic political and social organization, and does not suggest a 
closer relationship in the field of institutions than the correspondence 
between Lat. liber and Gk. eleutheros does. 

There is, nevertheless, apparently some linguistic evidence of a polit¬ 
ico-cultural hegemony of Celtic over the Gmc. world, e.g., the Gmc. term 
*rilc- which most scholars consider as a very old borrowing from Celtic 
on account of its vocalism. Since IE e is originally preserved in Gmc. the 
IE theme *reg- ‘king’ (Lat. rex) should be reflected by Gmc. *rek-, 
whereas in Celtic e became i, hence *rig-, e.g. in Caturiges ‘kings of com¬ 
bat’, Rigomagus (Ger. Remagen) ‘field of the king’, which form appears in 
the oldest Gmc. personal names as *rik-. It is not excluded, though, that 
a blend took place in Gmc. between *rek- (ON folkrekr ‘sovereign’; 
OHG rechenon, translating Lat. regere in Notker), reflecting IE *reg- 
(Lat. regere ‘direct’), and *raikjan- ‘reach’ (Ger. reichen) under the in¬ 
fluence of the Celtic term. 

The OHG term ambaht ‘servant’, on the contrary, is doubtlessly 
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directly borrowed from Celtic, though there is no precise clue as to the 
date of the borrowing. 

It is not possible to examine the long list of lexical correspondences 
between Celtic and Gmc. used to back up theses on the type of relation¬ 
ship between the two linguistic groups, but the examples quoted here may 
have given a sufficiently clear picture of the complexity of the problem, 
especially from the chronological point of view, and have stressed the 
necessity of operating very cautiously in the interpretation of the facts. 
Archeological evidence should be used on a wider scale to integrate the 
correspondences in the framework of the cultural life of the prehistoric 
community to which they refer. Only a prudent and well-documented 
synthesis of the data of archeology, linguistics, history of religions, 
ethnography, and sociology will enable us to interpret them correctly and 
to establish their relative chronology. The prejudice of the Celtologists 
of the 19th century according to whom the Celts only received very little 
in exchange for their rich cultural contribution to the development of the 
Gmc. world, will have to be abandoned. More attention will also have to 
be given to more recent exchanges and contacts due to the migration of 
the Gmc. tribes and the establishment of a linguistic boundary between 
Gmc. and Celtic in Gallia Belgica. Besides, numerous premature con¬ 
clusions based on a shaky chronology of phonological changes need 
revision; thus, to claim that Go. lekeis ‘physician’ has been borrowed 
from Celtic before the shift of IE *-g- into Gmc. *-k- and after the loss 
of intervocalic -p- in Celtic, one has to imply that the Gmc. *e, results 
from a contraction of which no parallel can be found. Besides, if Stokes 
is right in assuming Hepagi- as the prototype of OIr. Haig, the preservation 
of e in Celtic until the time of the Gmc. borrowing requires further 
explanation, since the Celtic change of e to *i must have taken place 
earlier than the Gmc. shift of the voiced stops, as evidenced by the current 
interpretation of the correspondence between Go. reiks, ON rikr: Gaul. 
(Bitu)rlges. This tends to prove that the study of the Celto-Gmc. 
correspondences still presents quite a few interesting problems in con¬ 
nection with our knowledge of linguistic and cultural relations in western 
Europe. Even the negative evidence is most instructive, e.g., in the case 
of the Go. words alew ‘oil’ and siponeis ‘follower’ allegedly borrowed from 
Celtic. The latter presupposed a Celtic form *sepanios of which there is 
no evidence; besides, the implied root *sek w - only appears in adverbs 
meaning ‘beyond’ or ‘without’ (cf. Lat. secus), except in OIr. where the 
noun of action sechurn < *sek w emd is derived from sechim ‘I follow’; 
moreover, the cultural background of the loan remains vague, so that 
another explanation can be suggested: IE seems to have had a root 
*sep- meaning ‘to busy oneself, attend to’, attested by Skt. sdpati and 
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found in the neut. derivative *sep-el implied by the denominatives Skt. 
saparyati. veneratur: Lat. sepelit ‘shrouds (a corpse)’; the same root can 
be contained in the Ill. tribal name Separi and in the Yen. gentilice 
Sep(p)iena, to which Pisani also connects Raet. sipianusa (with i from 
*e). It would accordingly be justifiable to assume that the Gmc. term 
was borrowed from Ven. *sep-on-io. venerator, formed like Fougonia 
(Ateste): Ven. vhoux- (— Gk. pheiigo), or Gailonius (Aquileia): OHG 
geil ‘lively, exuberant’, Lith. gailus ‘violent’. The cultural setting in 
which this borrowing took place would be the invasion of the Cimbri and 
the Teutones, in the course of which the Gmc. tribes settled for a while 
in Venetia after inflicting a severe defeat to Cn. Carbo at Noreia in 113 
B.C., until they were in turn slaughtered by Marius in 101 B.C. near 
Vercellae. During this period, they were in close contact with the Venetes 
as well as with the Raetic population of the eastern Alps and the upper 
basin of the Danube, whose language is characterized by the change of 
o to a which does not occur in Celtic. Therefore, rather than ascribe to 
Celtic influence the introduction of oil in the Gmc. world, it is more 
plausible to suppose a Raet. prototype *alewa- reflecting the 2nd century 
B.C. VLat. form *olewo- as the source of Go. alew. The scattered rem¬ 
nants of the defeated Cimbri and Teutones would have brought the word 
with the product to their northern homeland-a fact that is also suggested 
by the borrowing of Lat. lucerna ‘oil-lamp’, evidenced by Go. lukarn 
‘fight’ (Polom6 1953:114-7). 

Thus, the revision of the Celtic-Gmc. correspondences opens wide 
scopes of research and new perspectives on early Gmc. cultural history, 
even when reinterpretation of the facts leads to the rejection of some 
alleged isoglosses. 
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1. Introduction 

1.0 The question of the grouping of the Gmc. languages after the 
breaking up of the PGmc. unity has been of concern to Gmc. scholars for 
many years. Around the turn of the century a reasonable degree of 
agreement seemed to have been reached. WGmc., comprising later 
English, Frisian, Netherlandic (Dutch-Flemish), and German was assumed 
to have as its counterparts a NGmc. and EGmc., and the main areas of 
disagreement centered around the closeness of relationship between the 
latter two. Shortly thereafter doubts about the validity of the WGmc. 
theory began to emerge which culminated in the total rejection of a 
WGmc. unity. The scholarship of the forties and fifties has proposed 
various alternate possibilities for grouping the Gmc. languages. The 
present state of the research concerning this question is characterized 
by a number of mutually exclusive views and the possibility of a synthesis 
is far from being assured (Rosel 1962:1). The purpose of this discussion 
is to survey the various classifications which have been advanced, to 
examine the linguistic materials on which they have been based and to 
attempt an evaluative summary of current opinon. Before we can do 
this, however, it is necessary to list and examine the difficulties which 
stand in the way of agreement; difficulties which are characteristic of a 
situation when extensive materials of a language group are accessible 
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only from a time which postdates by many centuries the division of the 
proto-language into subgroups. 

1.1 The first difficulty which we encounter in attempting to group the 
Gmc. languages concerns the great chronological differences among their 
earliest attested forms-differences of up to a thousand years. The table 
below indicates these time differences in graphic form. 

This means that we are faced not only with many years of unattested, 
undocumented linguistic history, but also that the available sources are 
not simultaneous but differ among each other by many centuries. 01 and 
OFri., for example, are contemporary not with OE and OHG, but more 
nearly with ME and MHG. A perusal of the literature on Ausgliederung 
shows many instances where the implications of this time-difference 
among the attested Gmc. languages have been ignored or passed over. 

1.2 A second grave difficulty is the lack of agreement on the nature 
of a proto-language. On the one hand we have scholars who claim that 
PGmc. or PIE never existed as such (Pisani 1949:xxvi; Porzig 1954:53), 
that ‘allgemeine Erwagungen’ force us to assume a dialectal stratification 
or diversification within the proto-language. These ‘general considerations’ 
refer to our knowledge of the behavior of existing languages where we 
always find differentiation between geographical and sociological groups, 
where we can observe that no two speakers employ exactly the same 
language, where even a given idiolect changes in time and varies in style. 
On the other hand we find scholars who are equally explicit in their 
rejection of a diversified proto-language, who insist that the term proto¬ 
language can only be attached to non-dialectal and timeless formulae 
(Liidtke 1957). 

The implications of the comparative method and the proto-language 
uniformity assumption have been vigorously discussed by linguists for 
a number of years (Hall 1964:305; Hockett 1958:486; Kent 1948:194; 
Kufner 1963:509; Lehmann 1962; Marchand 1955 a; Pulgram 1953; 1955; 
1959; Twaddell 1948) but a full consensus has not been reached so far. 
Dyen (1969) has recently provided us with a critical evaluation of existing 
opinion and the suggestion that the assumption of proto-language uni¬ 
formity should be replaced by a hypothesis regarding the relation of the 
reconstruction of the phonemic system to some idiolect which actually 
did occur, and by an assumption regarding the interrelevance of non- 
irreconcilable reconstructions. As long as the probabilistic nature of our 
reconstructions is firmly kept in mind the validity and usefulness of the 
comparative method remains. The time has come when we must combine 
the insights provided by modern dialect geography with the results of 
the application of the comparative method. Both the Family Tree Model 
(see 2.2.1) and the Wave Model (see below) should be seen as valuable 
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visualizations, as legitimate didactic devices for the two principal types 
of linguistic differentiation: language split and dialect mixture. Many of 
the studies which we will cite in our discussion will he seen to over¬ 
emphasize one or the other of these models or fail to show full awareness 
of the questions involved. 


The Wave Model 



1.3 The third difficulty which we face in the discussion of the Gmc. 
Ausgliederung is intimately connected with the problems which we have 
just mentioned. When we proceed to the examination of the material 
on which the various classifications are based we encounter difficulties 
in deciding whether a given feature found in two or more languages is 
attributable to inheritance (genetische Entwicklung) from the proto¬ 
language or due to borrowing at a later time when the respective linguistic 
groups were settled in adjacent or proximate geographical areas (Kon- 
taktentwicldung). The available prehistorical, external, mainly archeo¬ 
logical evidence indicates that the Gmc. tribes lived at various times after 
the PGmc. stage in differing constellations of proximity, retained close 
contacts with each other even after migrations, so that linguistic borrow¬ 
ing is likely to have taken place for long periods of time. The corre¬ 
spondences overlap in such a way that in many instances both possibilities, 
common inheritance and borrowing, must be taken into consideration. 

1.4 A fourth source of diagreement in the grouping and classification 
of the Gmc. languages after the split is the relative weight given to a 
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certain difference or correspondence among the various Gmc. languages. 
Groupings have been based on vastly different criteria, ranging from one 
isogloss, e.g. the ending of the nom. sg. of the a-stems like dags (Krause 
1953:41) or the Verscharfung (Schwarz 1951:65) through large numbers 
of lexical correspondences (Kolb 1957; Arndt 1959; Lerchner 1965) to 
detailed morphological studies (Adamus 1962; Rosel 1962). It stands to 
reason that differences in method, in criteria, and in the importance or 
weight assigned to these various features must lead to differences in 
results. The actual classification of the early dialects has been based 
primarily on phonological evidence. Lexical and morphological studies 
did not begin until the 1950’s, though Schulze (1933:476) had severely 
critized the preponderance of phonological criteria in a note before the 
Prussian Academy as early as 1932. He found support for an original 
bipartite division into EGmc.and WGmc. in word-formation (WGmc. 
aid vs. Go. alpeis, usalpans and 01 aldenn), in grammatical gender (Go. 
rign, hlaiw), in word order (position of the pronominal possessive ex¬ 
pression and the reflexive pronoun), and in the use of words (Go. megs, 
barn with relation to OHG, OS kind and OE did). These suggestions were 
not taken up by subsequent scholars. 

1.5 These four questions, the time lag between PGmc. and the 
attestations of the Gmc. languages, the nature of PGmc. and our methods 
of reconstruction, the difference between inherited and borrowed forms, 
and the relative weight assigned to a given criterion, must be borne in 
mind as we discuss the history of the scholarship pertaining to the 
grouping of the Gmc. languages and the materials on which such groupings 
are based. The four questions cannot, of course, be viewed independently. 
After an early split, for example, the resulting languages may have been 
overlaid by subsequent modifications so that it is impossible to clarify 
the early situation to the satisfaction of all specialists. The jj, ww situation 
may be an example of this possibility (see below 3.1.1). 

2. Historical sources and history of linguistic research 

2.0 The period under discussion is primarily pre-literary and thus we 
depend largely on the data provided by non-Gmc. historiographers, most 
of them either Roman or Greek. Only very few of the historians seem 
to have been in the areas where the Gmc. tribes were settled, and we may 
assume that those that did come into contact with the people they 
describe were ignorant of their language, were treated as outsiders, and 
described what they saw and heard from their own point of view and for 
their own purposes. 

2.1 This latter remark is certainly true of P. Cornelius Tacitus (approx. 
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60-120 A.D.) whose Germania (written 98 A.D.) was intended to contrast 
the happy natural state of the Gmc. tribes with the luxurious, but in his 
view decadent, state of affairs in Rome. He himself never was in the Gmc. 
area, but his ethnographic account is the most extensive and reliable 
source we have, and some details in the Germania are supported by 
archeological finds (Glob 1969). Of terminological importance for the 
history of research is the fact that he introduces the division into Ist- 
veonic, Ingveonic, and Erminonic tribes (2.2.3, 3.3.5, 4.4). 

Caesar wrote his Commentarii de hello Gallico in 52-51 B.C. on the 
basis of his annual reports to Rome (beginning in 58 B.C.). These 
commentaries are important because through them Rome received 
detailed information about the Gmc. tribes for the first time. He had 
conquered Ariovistus in 58 B.C., and he had crossed the Rhine twice 
(55 and 53 B.C.) to do battle with the Gmc. settlers there. Roman 
knowledge about ‘Germania’ prior to Tacitus was considerably increased 
in the 1st century A.D. through trade relations: on land the Roman 
traders penetrated to the Elbe, on sea they reached the tip of Jutland. 
M. Yipsanius Agrippa designed the map of the world which was completed 
only after his death (7-14 A.D.). It served as one of the sources that 
Tacitus used. 

Of considerable value to us are the Geographica of Strabo (63 B.C.-19 
A.D.), the seventh book of which is devoted to Germania. Again, he 
himself never was in the area but he collected all available sources 
carefully, used the official reports of the wars and apparently interviewed 
participants in these wars. 

The Alexandrian geographer Claudius Ptolemaeus described Germania 
around 150 A.D. His main source was Marinus of Tyrus of the time of 
Emperor Hadrian. He lists 69 Gmc. tribes; Tacitus had named only 40. 
Only 22 of these tribes occur in both works. Ptolemaeus’ primary ob¬ 
jective was, of course, geographical, and much of what he describes is 
based on the itineraries of Roman tradesmen, including many trading 
posts and the names of small tribes whose permission for trading and 
transit was needed by the Romans. The original of his work was lost, 
and the extant manuscripts contain many contradictions and obvious 
misspellings. 

The events of the following centuries are very poorly attested, and 
much of what was written was either totally lost or is available to us only 
in fragments or as citations in later writers. As a result we are very poorly 
informed about the history of the Gmc. tribes from the 2nd to the 6th 
century. The most important source from the 6th century is the history 
of the Franks by Gregory of Tours (died 594) which goes up to 591. As 
one would expect, the most valuable part covers the time in which he 
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lived and where he could observe first-hand. Brehaut’s translation into 
English has recently been reprinted (1965). 

Cassiodorus’ history of the Goths is lost, but we know excerpts from 
it from the Getica of Jordanes (551). The Getica has recently been the 
subject of a very thorough and careful evaluation by Norbert Wagner 
(1967), who argues that neither archeology nor linguistics can inde¬ 
pendently prove that the Goths originated in Scandinavia: our only 
dependable source for the Scandinavian origin of the Goths is Jordanes. 
Around 790 the Langobard Paulus Diaconus (Warnefried) wrote a 
history of his people. He was still acquainted with the heroic epics of the 
migration period and the settlement of his people in Italy. Widukind of 
Corvey provides us with a history of the Saxons, and Bede (731) reports 
on the Anglo-Saxons in his ecclesiastical history (Schmidt 1904; for a 
summary cf. Schwarz 1956:9-16). 

At best these historical sources can provide us with information about 
the names of the Gmc. tribes, their location and subsequent migrations, 
some ethnographic information though often unreliable and slanted, but 
do not provide us with dependable data on the language or languages 
which they spoke. Some use has been made, of course, of the onomastic 
information provided by the historiographers but it is the philologists and 
linguists who have formulated hypotheses about the grouping of the Gmc. 
tribes, and have attempted to support such groupings by means of 
linguistic data. Let us now examine the history of the problem as dealt 
with by philologists and linguists. 

2.2.0 Right from the beginning we encounter considerable differences 
of opinion. Adelung (1809:175-7) set up two groups of the Gmc. languages, 
Scandinavian on the one hand, and ‘Deutsch’ on the other, comprising 
all languages south of the Baltic and the river Eider. The southern group 
was further divided into Swabian in the east (incl. Go.) and Cimbrian in 
the west. Rask (1818) follows Adelung in this bipartite division: Scandi¬ 
navian, and ‘Germanic’ which includes Go. Jakob Grimm (1819: ii, Vor- 
rede) rejects Adelung’s approach to philology, calls it ‘verwerflich, ja 
thoricht,’ and seems to propose a grouping into four main tribes (1819: 
xviii; cf. Maurer 3 1952:17-8): 

(1) Goths, together with Gepides, Herulians, and Vandals 

(2) Langobards, Bavarians, Burgundians, Alemannians, Franks 

(3) Saxons, Westphalians, Frisians, Angles 

(4) Scandinavians. 

To Grimm these were not totally disparate tribes, but connected by 
various ‘transitional’ tribes, e.g. the first two groups were closer to each 
other than to the other two groups. The Franks were intermediary be¬ 
tween groups 2 and 3; the Frisians and Angles seemed to link groups 
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3 and 4, and the Marcomanni (‘vermutlich’) between 1 and 2. He states 
expressly that no connecting link could be found between groups 1 and 4, 
i. e. between EGmc. and Scandinavian. Grimm modified his classification 
subsequently, but his basic grouping of Go. and High Ger. as against 
Scandinavian was retained, despite his acknowledgment of the many 
similarities between Go. and Scandinavian: ‘In der ausgiebig und unge- 
stort erhaltnen altn. Sprache sind begreiflich viele Beriihrungen mit der 
gothischen gesichert worden, die unserer hochdeutschen verloren giengen, 
ohne daB dadurch der wesentlich hochdeutschere Charakter des Gothi¬ 
schen beeintrachtigt wird. .. . Sonst fugt sich in Lauten und Wortern die 
nordische Sprache ungemein zur Gothischen.’ (Grimm 1848:1034). Con¬ 
trary to the High Ger.-Go. grouping proposed by Grimm was Holtzmann’s 
view, first expressed in 1839, that Go. and 01 must at one time have 
belonged together. He used this argument to support his thesis that Go. 
should be considered the ‘parent’ of the Gmc. languages: ‘. . . daB das 
Islandische leichter die gerade Fortsetzung des Got. sein konnte, als 
irgendeine der andern deutschen Sprachen’ (1839:1060). 

2.2.1 The tripartite division and classification which is the view still 
to be found in the most commonly used handbooks (Prokosch, Streit- 
berg, Hirt) was first proposed by Schleicher (1860:94-6). He describes the 
relationship in the form of a genealogical tree, the well-known 


1 Stammbaum 



a) Gotisch 

b) Deutsch 

c) Nordisch 

d) Hochdeutsch 

e) Niederdeutsch im 
weiteren Sinne 

f) Friesisch 

g) Sachsisch 

h) Angelsaehsisch 

i) Altsachsisch 

k) Plattdeutsch 

l) Niederlandisch 


Deutsche Grundsprache 

He stresses the close relationship of ‘Nordic’ and ‘Gothic’ by citing the 
formation of the 2 sg. pret. of strong verbs through the addition of -t: 
‘(Das Altnordische ist) mit Sicherheit als ein dem Dt. und Gotischen 
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coordinierter, unmoglich weder aus dem einen noch aus dem andern her- 
vorgegangener Sprachzweig zu erkennen’ (1860:94). 

On the basis not of linguistic data but of mythological and ethnological 
considerations Miillenhoff proposed a bipartite division of Gmc. into 
EGmc. and WGmc., and the establishment of a WGmc. unity: ‘Wenn 
aber die drei westlichen Stamme, d.h. die Volker vom Rhein bis zur 
Oder, aus denen spater die Bewohner des heutigen Deutschlands, der 
Niederlande, Englands, Nordamerikas hervorgegangen sind, sich von 
einem gemeinschaftlichen mythischen Stammvater ableiteten und durch 
eine mythische Genealogie verbanden, so miissen sie fur sich einen 
naheren Zusammenhang angenommen und die Vandili, die Ostvolker, 
die die Genealogie nicht mehr mit einbegreift, sich friiher von ihnen 
abgetrennt haben. Zu diesen gehoren nicht bloB die jenseits der Oder bis 
zur Weichsel und dariiber hinaus angesessenen Germanen, sondern auch 
die nordischen, scadinavischen [sic] Volker. . . . Wir diirfen darnach 
annehmen, daB in sehr friiher Zeit Scadinavien von der Ostsee aus durch 
deutsche Stamme bevolkert wurde’ (Miillenhoff 1900:121). 

2.2.2 Scherer follows Miillenhoff’s suggestion in his Zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache: ‘In Bezug auf das s ergibt sich ein wichtiger und 
merkwiirdiger Unterschied zwischen dem Gothischen und Altnordischen 
einerseits und dem Deutschen und Angelsachsischen andererseits. Ich 
fasse nach MiillenhofF’s Vorsehlag jene als die ostliche, diese als die 
westliche Gruppe der germanischen Volker zusammen’ (1868:97). In the 
second edition he incorporates the linguistic evidence provided by Zim¬ 
mer (1876). In this view the first division into WGmc. and EGmc. 
(Vandilians) was followed by the separation of the Scandinavians from 
the ‘Vandilians.’ The remaining Vandilians (= Goths, Burgundians, 
Vandals, etc.) became the ‘glanzenden Helden der Volkerwanderung,’ but 
this period of glory was followed by rapid extinction (Scherer 2 1878:6-9). 
This view of the descent of Nordic from EGmc. and its early separation 
from the other Gmc. tribes was quickly subjected to criticism. J. Schmidt 
pointed out that the correspondences between the Nordic languages and 
WGmc. would have to be considered pure chance if the hypothesis of a 
bipartite division into EGmc. (Scandinavian and Go.) and WGmc. (all 
other Gmc. languages) were correct: ‘Das Nordische ist sowohl ostger- 
manisch als westgermanisch, es bildet den Ubergang vom Gotischen 
zum Angelsachsischen . . . kurz, auf alien Gebieten ergibt eine genauere 
Untersuchung die Unhaltbarkeit der Stammbaumtheorie’ (1875:11.452- 
3). Schmidt’s objections, however, did not meet with general acceptance 
and the assumption of a WGmc. unity advanced by Miillenhoff became 
well established, modified by Schleicher’s view that the division was, in 
fact, a tripartite one into Go., Nordic, and Deutsch (i.e. WGmc.). It is 
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apparent that the subsequent geographical distribution figured largely 
in Schleicher’s view, and may be the main reason for its popularity and 
longevity. We find Schleicher’s tripartite division as late as 1967, in 
Krahe’s Historische Laut- und Formenlehre des Gotischen the second 
edition of which has been ‘auf den neuesten Stand gebracht’ by Elmar 
Seebold (Krahe 2 1967:5, 13-5). 

To sum up: At the turn of the century the existence of the WGmc. 
unity was no longer in question; still the subject of debate was only the 
choice between a bipartite or a tripartite division, i.e. the relative 
closeness of Go. and Nordic. Behaghel speaks of the ‘Westgermanische 
Sprachstamm’ ( 4 1916:1); Sievers mentions the ‘sogenannten Westger- 
manen’ ( 3 1911:2). Brugmann mentions ‘urwestgermanisch,’ but con¬ 
cedes that strict delimitations cannot be drawn between PIE and PGmc., 
and between the latter and PWGmc.: ‘Es bleiben diese sogenannten Ur- 
sprachen immer schwankende, dehnbare Begriffe’ (1902:26-7). 

2.2.3 Twentieth-century scholarship challenging the established view 
was touched off by Wrede who not only pointed out Anglo-Frisian 
pecularities in OS but also found similar ‘Ingveonisms’ in the modern 
Alemannic dialect (1924). Alemannic had always been considered the 
most conservative descendant of the Erminonic group of Gmc. languages, 
and if his findings (essentially the loss of nasal before spirant, the uni¬ 
form ending in the pres. ind. pi. of the verb, and the loss of /r/ in the 
possessive pronouns euer and wiser) could be proved to be inherited 
features, the common view of the relationship of Ger. to WGmc. was 
indeed threatened. At first Wrede was inclined to consider these Ale¬ 
mannic features as outposts from the north (‘verdeutschtes Ingvaonisch 
im Norden, reines Deutseh im Siiden, auf Kontamination beider be- 
ruhendes Mitteldeutsch dazwischen’ (1924:274), but later he suspected 
that the now isolated areas had once been part of a solid continuum. Thus 
he wanted to replace the reconstructed WGmc. (with its subsequent split 
into Anglo-Frisian and Proto-German) with a new Ingveonic language 
which at one time extended from England all over northern and southern 
Germany to Switzerland, until it was split by a linguistic wedge coming 
from the southeast resulting in the present relic areas in the southwest 
and the north. Wrede thought that this wedge was Go. because of 
certain characteristics shared by Bavarian and Go. (3 sg. masc. pronoun; 
dual forms; differentiated verb forms in the pres. ind. pi.; retention of 
nasal before spirant). The language of this everincreasing central zone 
appeared to Wrede thus as a ‘Gothicized WGmc.’ 

Wrede’s thesis was met with considerable criticism, at first directed 
primarily against the examples which he had cited to support it. Some 
objections were raised by Frings (1932; 1948:33^42) who moved the 
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relationship between Go. and Upper Ger. back to the time, presumably 
the first two centuries of our era, when they were settled in adjacent 
areas in the northeast, but on the whole he supported Wrede’s basic 
thesis, the coherent extension of ‘Ingveonic’ from the English Channel 
to Switzerland. The myth of the powerful ‘Gothic wedge’ was not finally 
put to rest until Springer (1941) proved by a detailed historical analysis 
that Wrede was in error, misled by the purely synchronic materials 
(descriptions of modern dialects) of the Sprachatlas (cf. 3.4.5, 3.4.6, 3.5). 

2.2.4 In 1942 Maurer devoted a full-scale study to the question of 
WGmc., and the grouping of Gmc. languages in general. After carefully 
listing and describing the various possible classifications he came to the 
somewhat surprising conclusion indicated by the title of his book: instead 
of a WGmc. subgrouping he suggested that the most strikingly close 
relationship is between Scandinavian on the one hand and Alemannic 
on the other ( 3 1952:84). Maurer backs up the linguistic evidence including 
lexical parallels with various ethnological data, such as house-types, bee 
stands, types of grain storage, etc. To Maurer linguistic data were of 
secondary interest, certainly of insufficient Beweiskraft: ‘Was die Sprach- 
wissenschaft hier geben kann, bleibt ein durres Gerippe ohne Fleisch und 
Blut, ohne Verwurzelung in Zeit und Raum. . .. Eine Erklarung kann 
meines Erachtens vom rein Sprachlichen her iiberhaupt nicht gewonnen 
werden.’ ( 3 1952:14). It would be excessively puristic, to be sure, to 
exclude prehistorical archeological evidence, cultural or cultic alignments 
supplied by the ancient historians or suggestions from the ethnographic 
studies of the ‘Worter-und-Sachen’ school, but our guiding principle-as 
linguists-must remain the facts supplied by language. Maurer dropped 
the lexical parallels in the 3rd edition because they were ‘eine schwache 
Stelle des Buches’ ( 3 1952:6), but the four grammatical observations on 
which his hypothesis of a close Nordic-Alemannic relationship is based 
do not seem to be any more convincing. He lists (1) reduced i-umlaut; 
(2) PGmc. /gl as [g] in Nordic and Upper Ger.; (3) identical development 
of the initial clusters /wl-, wr-/; and (4) an admittedly very tentative 
suggestion that PGmc. /e 1 / developed identically in Nordic and Upper 
Ger. ( 3 1952:80-4). Although his linguistic evidence was, at best, inconclu¬ 
sive Maurer succeeded in keeping the discussion alive. 

2.2.5 Much of the debate was carried on in the numerous reviews of 
Maurer’s book until Schwarz summarized the most convincing arguments 
in two book-length studies. Most of the linguistic evidence is contained in 
Goten, Nordgermanen, Angelsachsen (1951)-the external history and the 
various tribal alignments are discussed in Germanische Stammeskunde 
(1956). Schwarz comes to the conclusion (shared by Lehmann 1966; 
expanded by Zhirmunskij 1961; 1962; 1964; 1965) that we should posit 
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two subgroups after PGmc., one consisting of the NGmc. and EGmc. 
dialects (Gotho-Nordic), the other the WGmc. group. Schwarz summa¬ 
rized his views in two charts (1951:276; 1956:39); the first illustrating 
the situation immediately after PGmc., around 200 B.C., the other 
depicting the realignments 400 years later, about 200 A.D. (Schwarz 
refers to peoples, not languages, in his charts, e.g. Elbgermanen). 

200 B.C. Proto-Germanic 



South Gmc. North Gmc. 

200 A.D. Proto-Germanic 

I 

I-i-i-1 

Elbe Gmc. Weser-Rhine Gmc. North Sea Gmc. North Gmc. 



Inland Gmc./Germans Anglo-Saxons, Scandinavians, 

Frisians Goths, Vandals 

To avoid misunderstandings Schwarz states explicitly (1956:39) that 
his schematic charts bear no resemblance to the ‘fruheren Vorstellungen 
eines Stammbaums.’ It is merely an attempt to order the known facts 
about migrations, tribal alignments, and linguistic developments. He 
stresses his intention of combining linguistic evidence with the facts known 
from prehistory by using the methodology which was developed by the 
linguistic geographers and dialectologists. The evidence used by Schwarz 
for his grouping consists primarily of innovations either by North(east) 
Gmc. or by South(west) Gmc. (cf. 3.Iff.). 

2.2.6 Schwarz was most vigorously attacked by Kuhn (1952-3; 1955; 
1958) whose objections center on three points: (1) The methodology of 
modern dialect geography has not been sufficiently established to allow 
its application to prehistoric periods for which linguistic evidence is 
scanty. (2) Schwarz over-emphasizes the connections between historical 
events and linguistic developments: specifically he uses tenuous and short¬ 
lived suggestions by the prehistorians as a basis for establishing linguistic 
boundaries. (3) Schwarz equates tribal emigrations with termini ante 
quern for shared linguistic innovations when all available evidence 
suggests that tribal migrations did not result in clean-cut splits. Instead, 
contacts were maintained in many instances for several centuries after a 
tribal migration. 

Schwarz had listed 25 items common to NGmc. and Go. (1951:144-6); 
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of these 19 are eliminated because they are retentions rather than 
innovations, one is eliminated (loss of don ‘do’) because common loss of a 
lexical item proves nothing. Kuhn then subjects the remaining five 
(see 3.1.1) to rigorous criticism which makes the assumption of a Gotho- 
Nordic unity appear untenable (1952-3:47-50; 1955:8-16). In his in¬ 
sistence on a NWGmc. unity Kuhn relies too heavily on written 
evidence for a period when such evidence is extremely scarce. The long- 
lasting uniformity of the Ru. inscriptions has been explained more con¬ 
vincingly by the assumption that the Ru. language functioned as a 
koine. The terms koine or Hochsprache are frequently used to characterize 
the Ru. language, though neither term is very satisfactory. They are 
apparently used to indicate that Ru. was a traditional, conventional 
language which seems to have maintained many archaisms. (Zhirmunskij 
1964:12; Makaev 1965:49; van Coetsem 1970:18; but see also Antonsen 
1967 b: 20.) Kuhn also stresses unduly his conviction that oceans may 
function as linguistic centers (1952-3:46; 1955:16-44), as in the case of 
OE and OS. 

2.2.7 Schutzeichel (1961) also doubts the applicability of dialectological 
methods to prehistoric stages of a language, although he is less vehement 
in his criticism. Nevertheless, he goes Kuhn one better by assigning 
common Gmc. status to Ru. inscriptions up to 600 A.D. (16), and yet he 
claims that the majority of the linguistic changes in OE appear in the 
Ru. inscriptions of around 500 (18). He flatly rejects Schwarz’ Gotho- 
Nordic assumption: ‘Es muB also bei der Unterscheidung von Gotisch 
und Nordisch bleiben; Goto-Nordisch ist eine Konstruktion, die der 
sprachgeschichtlichen Wirklichkeit nicht entspricht’ (21). He concludes 
that the first split away from common Gmc. was the separation of the 
Goths (37). The remainder which he prefers to call with Kuhn ‘late 
common Gmc.,’ was divided into NGmc. and WGmc. by the feature of 
consonant doubling (Konsonantengemination), though he admits traces 
of it in NGmc., even in Go. Nevertheless, ‘zu voller und sozusagen unein- 
geschrankter Auswirkung konnte die Erscheinung aber nur im West- 
germanischen gelangen. Damit war die groBere germanische Sprach- 
gemeinschaft zerbrochen’ (40). 

2.2.8 Another thorough critique of the views of Maurer and Schwarz 
was provided by Adamus (1962) who bases his rejection of the Gotho- 
Nordic hypothesis on a careful step-by-step comparison of inflectional 
endings in nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. He lists 57 instances in which 
NGmc. and WGmc. show parallel forms whereas Go. shows forms that 
deviate (146-7). He concludes by suggesting that common Gmc. split 
first into Go. and ‘NWGmc.’ (158). It is not entirely clear whether his 
‘NWGmc.’ is simply the remaining bloc of common Gmc., or whether he 
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conceives of it as an intermediate stage between PGme. and NGmc. and 
WGmc. 

2.2.9 Recently Rosel has pointed out that Frings, Maurer, and Schwarz 
ignored each other’s work and that Kuhn was right in criticizing them for 
the overdependence on prehistory, tribal myths and archeology in finding 
answers to the Gmc. grouping. Rosel reaffirms the primacy of linguistic 
data and proposes to use the chronology of linguistic changes as his 
guiding principle, rather than the spatial relationships among the tribes 
(1961: vii). His basis throughout is the inflectional system of the attested 
Gmc. languages. He comes to the result that the first grouping was Go., 
Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian on the one side, the remaining WGmc. 
languages on the other thus taking up the idea of a close OE-Nordic 
relationship proposed by Schmidt (1875:451). Rosel’s classification is 
based largely on common choices from among inherited doublets (115). 
This first grouping ends with the departure of the Goths to the Vistula 
(200 B. C.), and OE is separated from NGmc. prior to the Gothic migration 
towards the Black Sea (200 A.D.). Rosel illustrates his views on the se¬ 
quence of groupings by the following chart, where a plus sign stands for 
very close contact, a minus for close contact, more minus signs for looser 
contact, and a space for no further contact (120): 


200 B.C. 

Go. + 

Scand. 

+ 

Engl. 

Sax. + 

OHG 

100 B.C. 

Go. -- 

Scand. 

+ 

Engl. 

Sax. -f- 

OHG 

0 

Go. — 

Scand. 

— 

Engl. — 

Sax. -f- 

OHG -- Go. 

200 A.D. 

Go. 

Scand. 


Engl.- 

Sax. — 

OHG 

500 A.D. 

Go. 

Scand. 


Engl. - 

Sax.- 

OHG 

800 A.D. 


Scand. 


Engl.- 

Sax. - 

OHG 


Common selection from inherited doublets does not appear to be 
sufficient evidence for the grouping of related languages. We also lack 
corroborating evidence for such a long settlement of the later Anglo- 
Saxons among the Scandinavians. In addition, Rosel refrains from indi¬ 
cating where the Frisians would fit in his scheme during the various 
periods (Zhirmunskij 1964:293). 

2.2.10 We include a comment on the results of the lexicostatistical 
studies by Arndt (1959) although the basic assumption and formulae 
of glottochronology have been seriously challenged (Bergsland 1962). 
Arndt’s study was undertaken with the express purpose of providing a 
critical correlation and juxtaposition with the non-statistic theories, the 
tripartite theory of genetic descent and the more modern approach of 
diffusion, contact and synthesis, represented by Maurer, Schwarz, and 
Zhirmunskij. It should be mentioned that Arndt shares our skepticism 
vis-a-vis lexicostatistics and ends his report requesting stringent cautions 
on the use of this method of dating. 
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Arndt’s findings support our beliefs in respect to the absolute dates 
for the Gmc. period up to the beginning of our era, but indicate a lexical 
unity of NGmc. (excluding Go.) and SGmc. dialects until several 
centuries later. Since the SGmc. ( = WGme.) dialects separate from 
the Gmc. trunk at different times (later OHG in the 2nd century, later 
OFri. in the 9th century) glottochronology finds that there is no time 
for the development of a separate PWGmc. stage. 

Arndt’s findings of a long lexical unity of NGmc. and SGmc. 
support our assumption that lexical items are more easily subject to 
borrowing (or retention in closely related dialects) than phonological or 
grammatical features. His results also support the assumption of con¬ 
tinued contact among the various Gmc. tribes, not a clean break or 
abrupt and lasting split. The only possible exception is provided by Go., 
but even there Arndt’s figures show a great deal of lexical unity with 
OHG, though this may well be the result of later contacts. 

3. Features used for classification 

3.0 In the following we will adhere to the ordering principle applied 
by Lehmann (1966) in his brief and succinct treatment of the grouping 
and separation of the Gmc. languages. The main reason for this is that 
he stresses innovations shared by various groups, rather than simply 
listing the common features and then indicating the various possible 
groupings (Maurer 3 1952:63-86). 

3.1 Innovations common to Scandinavian and Gothic 

3.1.1 The most often cited innovation common to Go. and the Nordic 
languages is the development of a stop in geminate j and w clusters. This 
development is variously called Holtzmann’s law, Gutturalisierung, 
Velarization, Verscharfung (van Coetsem 1949; Lindeman 1964). Ex¬ 
amples for -jj-: Go. twaddje, ON tueggia vs. OHG zweiio ‘of two’; for 
-ww-: Go. triggwa, ON tryggva vs. OHG triuwa ‘troth’. 

3.1.2 A second innovation is the development of an -w-suffix in Go. 
and the Scandinavian languages in the pres. part. fern, contrasting with 
WGmc. -jo-. Examples: Go. gibandei(n), ON gijande vs. OHG gebantiu, 
OE giefendu, giefende ‘giving’. 

3.1.3 A further peculiarity of this group is the development of a 
productive inchoative verb class marked by a -?ia-suffix in the pres., 
a -wo-suffix in the past. Examples: Go. waknan, waknoda, ON vakna, 
vaknapa ‘awaken, awakened’. Zimmer (1876) lists 49 verbs of this type 
in Go. 
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3.1.4 This group selected the ending -t (continuing an IE perfect 
ending) for the 2 sg. pret. indie., while the WGmc. dialects had an ending 
-i (continuing either an IE aorist or opt. ending) for this form, with 
the exception of the preterit-presents. Examples: Go. graipt, ON greipt 
vs. OHG grifi, OE gripi, OS gripi ‘you gripped’. (Meillet 1917:143-6; 
but cf. Rosenfeld 1956:378 and Makaev 1965:23.) 

3.1.5 In respect to the distribution of the athematic verbs (contract 
verbs) illustrated by OHG gdn ‘go’, start ‘stand’, taon ‘do’ it is difficult 
to decide whether the northern group innovated by expanding them 
(Zhirmunskij 1964:73-4) or whether the western group innovated by 
contracting these forms (Lehmann 1966:17). At any rate, contracted 
forms are lacking in Go. and are significantly fewer in the Scandinavian 
languages (Antonsen 1967 b: 19). 

3.1.6 In the interrogative pronouns of the type PGmc. xwa-, xwe-, 
Go. and the Scandinavian languages have derivatives of the -j- type. 
Examples: Go. Ivarjis, ON hverr ‘who?’. 

A more complete listing of Gotho-Nordic parallels is provided by 
Schwarz (1951:144-6) and Zhirmunskij (1963). 

3.2 Common innovations in the North Germanic and West Ger¬ 
manic dialects 

A fair number of common innovations indicate a close and long-lasting 
relationship between Nordic and WGmc. Some of these innovations 
affect a large number of lexical units. 

3.2.1 The most frequently cited parallelism is the change of PGmc. 
/z/ to /r/, the so-called rhotacism. Examples: Go. dius (gen. diuzis) vs. OS 
dier, OFri. diar, OE deor, OHG tior, ON dyr ‘wild animal, deer’. It is 
possible, however, that the early attestation of the Go. forms is responsible 
for the fact that we find no rhotacism in that language, though Crimean 

* Go. schuos (= schnos) retains Gmc. /z/ (Krause 1968:24). 

3.2.2 A second shared innovation is the marking of almost all class- 
seven strong preterits by /e 2 /, in contrast with reduplication in Go., e.g. 
ON het, OE hit, OS hit, OFri. hit, OHG hiaz vs. Go. haihait. For the 
development of /e 2 / and reduplication see van Coetsem (1956:47-74). 
In the present context we merely stress the uniformity of development of 
Scandinavian and WGmc. as against Go. 

3.2.3 A third development is the lowering of /e 1 / to /a/ in Nordic and 
WGmc., as in ON lata, OHG lazzan vs. Go. lltan ‘let’. This development 
is not uniform throughout WGmc. as attested by OFri. leta and Anglian 
forletes. A key word here is Lat. (via) strata which was apparently borrow¬ 
ed quite early (5th century) into much of Gmc. It appears in OHG as 
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straz(z)a, in OS and OLFra. as strata, in West Saxon as street, and in 
Anglian and OFri. as stret(e). It would seem that the only likely expla¬ 
nation is that the late Lat. a more or less matched a vowel in the WGmc, 
languages which must also have been more or less a. This was then fronted 
to a? in West Saxon, and further raised to e in Anglian and Fri. For a 
different explanation of e in Anglian, Fri., and Go., see Bennett (1950). 

3.2.4 A very far-reaching parallel development in Nordic and WGmc. 
concerns the laws of final syllables though the time differential in attes¬ 
tation must be kept in mind: the weakening of posttonic vowels is a 
general Gmc. development, the result of the accent shift. Nevertheless, 
the many identical realizations of this innovation in NGmc. and WGmc. 
which were compiled by Adamus (1962) support the assumption of a 
prolonged NWGmc. unity. 

3.2.5 A grammatical isogloss is privided by the 3 sg. pres, of the verb 
‘be’. Unlike Go. ist, OHG ist, this form lacks final -t in ON, OE, OFri., 
and OS-possibly by analogy with the endingless preterit-presents. The 
assumption of an anology with the preterit-presents is strengthened by 
the 2 sg. which came to end in -t like the corresponding form of the 
preterit-presents (OE scealt, const): ON est, OS bist, OE bist. Whatever 
the causes, the occurrence of a 3 sg. form without -t in the three coastal 
dialects of WGmc. and in Scandinavian gives further evidence of inter¬ 
relationships between these dialects, but note that Krause (1966:137) 
provides evidence that ist occurs in Ru. of the 4th century. This would 
indicate that -t was simply lost in later Scandinavian and the coastal 
dialects of WGmc. 

3.2.6 WGmc. and NGmc. selected the suffixes -dom and -skapi from 
among the new abstract noun suffixes, whereas in Go. these stems 
functioned as nouns only. Examples: Go. dams (ON domr, OE dom, 
OHG tuom) vs. OE wisdom, ON vis-domr, OHG wistuom ‘wisdom’. 
Similarly: Go. ga-skafts (OE ge-sceaft, OHG giscaft) vs. OS friundskepi, 
OE freondscipi, OHG friunt-scaf(t) ‘friendship’, ON blid-scapr ‘joy, 
bliss’. 

3.2.7 Another important shared innovation is the production of a new 
demonstrative pronoun by the addition of -se to the demonstrative stem. 
Examples: ON pesse, OE pes, OHG dese ‘this’ (Adamus 1962:153). 

3.2.8 Although shared lexical items generally add little weight to 
proposed dialectal alignments because they are borrowed freely among 
related languages, the large number of words shared by Scandinavian 
and coastal WGmc. (as against Go.) lend credence to the assumption that 
these dialects remained in close contact until the 5th century A.D. 
(Lehmann 1966:18). 
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3.3 Common innovations in the West Germanic dialects 

Aside from the characteristics shared with Scandinavian the WGmc. 
group shows a number of common features which have led many scholars 
(as we have seen) to insist on the reconstruction of an intermediate 
PWGmc. stage. We will come hack to the question as to the necessity 
of such an intermediate stage; here we will simply list the various 
features common only to WGmc. 

3.3.1 The best known such innovation is the WGmc. consonant dou¬ 
bling (Konsonantengemination). Before sonants, especially /j/, nearly all 
consonants were subject to this development. Example: Go. bidjan, ON 
bidia vs. OE biddan, OPri. bidda, OS biddian, OHG bittern ‘bid, ask’. Ever 
since Kluge (1901:426-7) it has been assumed that the doubling was a 
relatively late phenomenon (3rd to 5th centuries) since Lat. loans of this 
period participated in it, e.g. Lat. puteus ‘well’: OE pytt, OHG phuzzi 
(Lehmann 1966:20). The participation of Lat. loans does not force us, 
however, to assume such a late date, because loans will invariably have 
to conform to the phonotactic situation prevailing in the borrowing 
language. When the consonants had doubled after short vowels before [j ] 
only two phonotactic types were possible [CVCj-] or [CVCCj-] (Martinet 
z 1964:144-5). It follows that loan words had to conform to this pattern 
no matter when they were borrowed, just as long as these two types were 
the only ones possible. It should be remembered, however, that in OHG 
consonant doubling took place after long vowels and diphthongs as well, a 
fact which weakens Martinet’s phonotactic argument. Maurer ( 2 1952:69) 
claims that the consonant doubling is not specifically WGmc. but occurred 
in the Scandinavian languages as well, e.g. Go. hugjan, ON hyggja. Zhir- 
munskij (1965:30) points out that the Scandinavian development is 
restricted to the ‘articulatory peculiarities of the back vowels,’ but 01 
velclcia (beside vekia) from *walcjanan and leggia from Hagjanan indicate 
that in 01 It and g were doubled after short vowel and before j. Still, 
the WGmc. development is far more general. 

3.3.2 Another change is the loss of the labial element in the PGmc. 
clusters /ngw/, e. g. Go. sigqan, ON sokkva vs. OS, OE, OHG sinkan. 

3.3.3 The voiced spirant, PGmc. [5], became a stop in all environ¬ 
ments in WGmc., cf. Go. fadar, ON fader vs. OE feeder, OS fadar, OHG 
fater or Go. biudan (pret. baup), ON bjoda, but OE beodan, OHG biotan. 

3.3.4 Another distinction shared by the WGmc. dialects is the loss of 
final PGmc. /-z/; cf. Go. dags, ON dagr, but OE dseg, OHG tag, OS dag. 
Krause (1953:41) uses this particular isogloss to reaffirm the old tripartite 
division. It does not appear advisable to base a classification of this magni¬ 
tude on the presence or absence of a single feature, the more so as the 
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loss of this final spirant in WGmc. seems to have occurred relatively late. 
It should also be mentioned that the Ostro-Gothic names of the 6th 
century (antedating the WGmc. evidence by two centuries) indicate the 
same loss of final -s, e.g. Ufitahari, Gudilub (Wrede 1890:176-82; also 
Zhirmunskij 1962:136). 

3.3.5 On the morphological level a further innovation needs to be men¬ 
tioned: the production of a declinable inf. (gerund). Examples: OHG 
nemannes (gen.), zinemanne (dat.); OE to nimenne (-anne, -onne) (dat.); 
OFri. farande; OS te nemanne. Zhirmunskij (1965:30-34) and Hammerich 
(1955) list further innovations, the former particularly on the morpho¬ 
logical and syntactic levels. The sum of these features allows us to posit a 
WGmc. linguistic community as a grouping which includes the dialects 
referred to as Ingveonic (North Sea Gmc.), Istveonic (Weser-Rhine Gmc.), 
and Erminonic (Elbe Gmc.). 

3.4 Innovations common to Old English and Old Frisian 

OE and OFri. share a considerable number of innovations, particularly 
in the vowel system. Onomastic evidence strongly supports the assump¬ 
tion that early OS shared many of these features up to the time of its 
‘Franconization’ (Sjolin 1969:5, cf. 3.6.1 and 3.6.2). 

3.4.1 PGmc. /a/ was fronted to /se/ in closed syllables, unless the follow¬ 
ing consonant was a nasal. Example: OHG stab, OS staf (also sief), but 
OE (West Saxon) stsef, OE (Kentish) stef, OFri. stef (Kuhn 1955:32, 
DeCamp 1958:233). 

3.4.2 PGmc. a, e 1 , i, u were modified before nasals. Examples: OHG 
man, OS man, but OE man, mon, OFri. mon ‘man’; OHG neman, but OE 
niman, OFri. nima (nema) ‘take’; OHG coman (queman), but OE cuman, 
OFri. cuma ‘come’. On PGmc. a, e before nasal plus voiceless spirant, see 
the following section. 

3.4.3 A striking common innovation is the loss of nasal before dento- 
alveolar and labial voiceless spirants with a corresponding lengthening of 
the preceding vowel (in respect to PGmc. an this happened under weak 
stress as well). Examples: 

OHG gans, but OE gos, OFri. gos, also OS gas ‘goose’ 

OHG uns, but OE us, OFri. us, also OS us ‘us’ 

OHG finf, but OE fif, OFri. fif, also OS fif ‘five’ 

OHG sind, but OE sid, OFri. sith, also OS sid ‘trip’. 

Again, this was not a purely North Sea phenomenon: 01 also shows 
some examples of loss of nasal voiceless spirant. Cf. fifl ‘giant’ from 
*fimftan, mil ‘(horse’s) bit’ from *minpl-. 
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3.4.4 A further common development is the metathesis of /r/, in the 
context of C+r+V (Schonfeld-van Loey 7 1964:70): OHG brinnan, but 
OE beornan, OFri. barna, berna ‘burn’. (For more correspondences see 
Steller 1928:4-5; Sjolin 1969:5-6.) 

3.4.5 As with the loss of nasal (see 3.4.3) the following morphological 
change is common to all Ingveonic languages, i.e. including OS. In the 
pi. pres. ind. all three persons have a uniform ending -aft: in OE -ad, OFri. 
-ath (-at, -eth, -et), OS -ad (-ad, -at), -od (rarely -and, -ond). Examples: 
OHG binten, bintet, bintant, but OE bindad, OFri. bindath, OS bindad ‘bind’. 
The origin of the form is the 3 pi., PGmc. -anp, with the loss of n before 
voiceless spirant plus the subsequent reduction in vowel length under 
weak stress. Such forms are characteristic of contemporary Low Ger. 
dialects, and also of Alemannic dialects, a fact which persuaded Wrede 
(1924) to posit the reach of Ingveonic from England to Switzerland (see 
above 2.2.3). 

3.4.6 One of the best-known ‘Ingveonisms’ are the z-less dat. pronouns 
in OE, OFri., OS, and OLFra. (see also 3.3.4). The monosyllabic personal, 
deictic, and interrogative pronouns ending in PGmc. -z (Go. -s, Ru. -R, 
ON -r, OHG -r) lost this consonant in postvocalic position. Examples: 

(a) OHG mir, vs. OE me, me; OFri. ml, mi; OS ml, mi, me; OLFra. ml, 
mi. OHG wir vs. OE we, we; OFri. wl, wi; OS wl, wi, we; OLFra. mil, uui, 
uuir. 

(b) OHG (h)wer vs. OE hwd, hwa; OFri. (h)wa, (h)wa; OS hwe, hwie; 
OLFra. uue, uuie. 

3.4.7 Scandinavian and OHG as well as Go. distinguish the personal 
pronouns of the 1st and 2nd person in the dat. and acc. by the reflex of 
PGmc. -z for the dat. and of PGmc. -k for the acc. Examples: 
Go. mis, mik; pus, puk; ON mer, mik; per, pik; OHG mir, mih; dir, dih. 
The OHG -ih ending was extended also into the pi.: dat. uns, iu, acc. 
unsih, iuwih (cf. NHG euch). OE and OFri. on the other hand exhibit 
the opposite tendency, viz. towards less differentiation. OFri. shows no 
differentiation between dat. and acc. forms in either sg. or pi. OFri. sg. 
oblique: ml, thl; pi. oblique: us, iu. The common forms in OE are me, pe 
for both dat. and acc., in Anglian we find mec and pec (psec) used for both 
dat. and acc. This ending spread into the pi. as well, generally in the acc., 
but in rare instances also for the dat.: usic, usig, lowih; but in both cases 
they were in competition with the short forms us, eow. OS shows in 
addition to the regular short forms for both cases, ml, thl, the rare acc. 
forms mik, thik, clearly under High Ger. influence. For a full discussion 
of pronominal developments, see Rosenfeld 1955. 

3.4.8 The negative ne was contracted with following verb forms, most 
commonly with auxiliaries and other high frequency verbs, e.g. OFri. 
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wita ‘know’: net; heffa ‘have’: noth; willa ‘wish’: neli; wesa ‘be’: nis; aga 
‘have’: nachte. This feature was present, of course, in OHG and OS even 
Go. nist as well, but to a significantly smaller extent (Levin 1960:76-8). 

3.5 Common features in Gothic and Old High German 

In the article which was discussed above (2.2.3) Wrede proposed the 
close linkage between OHG and Go., and he based this proposal 
mainly on the following evidence. 

3.5.1 The Go. dual forms in the pronouns, e.g. jut*, igqis have a parallel 
in the Bavarian forms es, enk though the latter are now used with a plural 
meaning. As pointed out by Springer (1941:14) this parallel is not u- 
nique: remants of dual pronouns are found in ON and Anglo-Frisian as 
well; in parts of Westphalia they are used to the present day. 

3.5.2 The third person pronoun in Go. is is, ina, in OHG er, inan in 
contrast to the PGmc. z-less forms of OE he., hine. Note also this important 
difference in the forms: reflexes of PIE iz in Go. and OHG, but reflexes of 
PIE k- in Nordic, OE, OFri., OS, and northern Ger. 

3.5.3 Further evidence for Wrede consisted of the retention of nasals 
before voiceless spirants and the distinctions in the pi. verb forms. 
Both of these features are clearly retentions, and thus poor evidence: 
the innovations took place in the other dialects. The common feature in 
the 3 sg. and the 2 and 3 pi. pres, of verbs in Go. and OHG (these two 
languages show reflexes of Gmo. voiced spirants) again do not offer cogent 
reasons for close relationships between Go. and OHG (Lehmann 1966: 
21; Karstien 1939:16-7). 

On the other hand the parallels in vocabulary suggest contacts be¬ 
tween Go. and some OHG speakers at a late date, after Christianity had 
been introduced. Bavarian /bferda/ < Old Bavarian pherinctac ‘Friday’ 
like Go. paraskaiwe is a loan from Gk.; so also in South Ger. Samstag < 
OHG sambaztag, Go. sabbato daga ‘Saturday’. The usual verb for ‘baptize’ 
is fulwian in OE, but OHG touffan, Go. daupjan. Other lexical parallels 
may be due either to such contacts or to parallel selections from PGmc. 
doublets, e.g. Go. hindar, OHG hintar vs. OS aftar, OE bi-seftan ‘after’. 

These agreements in vocabulary suggest influence of Go. on southern 
OHG in the 5 th and 6th centuries, after the introduction of Christianity. 
They do not present evidence for an early interrelationship between 
EGmc. and SGmc. A different explanation is suggested by Reiffenstein 
(1958). 
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3.6 Further interrelationships 

3.6.1 The best illustration for the complex nature of continued mutual 
influence after divergent dialects had been established is the area of 
northern Germany. As we found in various preceding sections (3.4.3, 
3.4.5, 3.4.6, 3.4.7) the speakers of OS originally shared many characteris¬ 
tics with OE, OFri., and OLFra. Gradually, however, this area fell 
under the cultural influence of the south, taking over more and more 
innovations from Inland Gmc., specifically the northern dialects of OHG. 
The literary documents of OS times, Heliand and Genesis, already show 
a large number of southern borrowings, whereas non-literary sources 
preserve the North Sea traditions much longer. Located between two 
focal areas, the speech of northern Germany was modified by both suc¬ 
cessively, whenever the focal area in question was culturally or politically 
dominant. 

3.6.2 A similar succession of influences is reflected in the development 
of OLFra. It shares some of the basic WGmc. features listed above (conso¬ 
nant doubling, tendency toward umlaut, apocope of PGmc. /z/ in the nom., 
special 2 sg. pret. of strong verbs), with OS it shares the forms of the 
personal pronouns and the verb froms *liebbjan and *seggjcm vs. OHG 
haben, sagen. Yet, it distinguishes separate pi. endings. The changing 
influences from the west and the south are too complicated to be mention¬ 
ed here in detail (Schonfeld-van Loey 7 1964: xxvi-xxix); for our purposes 
it suffices to state that OLFra. is another example of the difficulty of 
determining the linguistic situation in the late Gmc. period of an area 
which was subsequently exposed to conflicting cultural alignments, each 
of which left traces in the language (cf. 3.4.6 and van Helten 1902). 

The scholarly contributions of modem dialect geography have enabled 
us to gain a clearer understanding of the situation as it must have prevail¬ 
ed in the late Gmc. period. Migrations, such as that of Gmc. speakers to 
Britain or Iceland, or to the east and southeast beyond the Elbe, have 
resulted in the development of distinct dialects. In almost all instances, 
however, such migrations did not result in the complete severance of 
contacts and to the extent that intercommunication was preserved, 
post-migration innovations were transmitted from dialect to dialect. In 
the late Gmc. period relatively compact dialect groupings arose, such as 
OIIG-composed of Alemannic, Bavarian, Langobardic, MFra.-or OE- 
composed of West Saxon, Kentish, Anglian. Of even greater importance 
for our understanding of the complexities of the linguistic situation are the 
looser groupings, such as that made up of OE and OFri., and for various 
periods of OS and OLFra. When these areas became so large that close 
contacts outside them were infrequent, and also when geographic distances 
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as well as political and social conditions hindered or prevented inter¬ 
communication, distinct subdialects came into being. 

3.6.3 So far we have mentioned only the two mechanisms which 
account for the vast majority of the similarities between the various dia¬ 
lects : genetic relationship and contactualinfluence. Aside from purely acci¬ 
dental similarities (generic similarity), there is a third feature of linguistic 
change which may account for some parallelisms: similar, but indepen¬ 
dent, developments in languages of similar phonological and grammatical 
structure. This phenomenon has variously been called ‘drift’ or ‘innere 
GesetzmaBigkeiten.’ It stands to reason that a great deal of caution is 
called for in dealing with such phenomena; they require even more delicate 
manipulation than do those such as umlaut, which reflect allophonic 
alignments of an earlier period. 

This question was first dealt with in some detail by Meillet (1917:2—4). 
It was elaborated by Zhirmunskij (1940:38, 46) where he states the then 
radical view that an identical or very similar linguistic feature in a group 
of languages does not necessarily have to be the result of common inherit¬ 
ance. The example used most frequently in this connection is the diph- 
thongization of the long high vowels in NHG, MnE, and Netherlandic, a 
process which took place between the 12th and 16th centuries. 

To be sure, such inherent tendencies in related languages need not 
bring about parallel, but independent developments; what they certainly 
do, however, is facilitate the acceptance of changes in neighboring dia¬ 
lects. 

We may thus attribute to ‘drift’ the diphthongization of the long high 
vowels and the general tendency towards the monophthongization of the 
PGmc. diphthongs /ai/ and /au/ which took place in various Gmc. lan¬ 
guages at different times and brought about differing results. The general 
tendency, however, was the same throughout according to Zhirmunskij 
(1965:12). A further instance of the influence of an ‘inherent tendency’ 
may be the loss of nasal before voiceless spirant with frequent compensa¬ 
tory lengthening of the preceding vowel which we described in Ingveonic 
(3.4.3). The same change took place centuries later in much of Alemannic, 
e.g. Alemannic fif or faif ‘five’; gas, gos, gaus ‘goose’; us, us ‘us’. Wrede 
used this parallelism to support his suggestion of a coherent Ingveonic area 
from the North Sea to Switzerland. We now accept the fact that similar 
independent developments are fairly common, and are not distinctive 
enough to force upon us the assumption of a mutual influence (Leh¬ 
mann 1966:24). Since linguistic changes are not unique, we no longer 
have to assume close interrelationships or an earlier proto-language when¬ 
ever parallel developments are attested in two dialects. 

(For more complete and detailed listings of materials on which various 
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classifications have been based, cf. Maurer 3 1952:67-86; Schwarz 1951: 
47-120 and 188-200; Zhirmunskij 1964:64-81, 111-20 and 141-70; 
Adamus 1962:126-47.) 

4. Conclusion 

4.1 It has become obvious that the dual assumptions of a rectilinear 
Stammbaum-scheme and a clean tripartite spbt have been unable to cope 
with the existence of mutually exclusive isoglosses, e.g. the Versehar- 
fung connecting NGmc. and EGmc., the rhotacism connecting NGmc. 
and WGmc., the 3 sg. masc. pronoun (Go. is, ina; OHG er, inan) 
connecting EGmc. and WGmc. The abstract visualization of a uniform 
proto-language which neatly divided into three daughter languages 
without further contact and mutual influences had to be abandoned. 
Leaving aside Maurer’s view of a special relationship between Nordic 
and Alemannic, present scholarship can be summarized under four 
headings : 

(1) Scholars adhering to the traditional tripartite division: Examples: 
Krause 1953; 2 1956; Mosse 2 1956. 

(2) Scholars who assume a first division into North(east) and South 
(west). Examples: Karsten 1928; Schwarz 1951 and 1956; Rosenfeld 1956; 
Zhirmunskij 1964 and 1965; Lehmann 1966. Rosel (1962) belongs to this 
group although he includes the precursor of OE with North(east) Gmc. 

(3) Scholars who assume a first division into EGmc. and NWGmc. 
Examples: Kuhn 1955 and 1965; Adamus 1962; Antonsen 1962; Ma- 
kaev 1965. 

(4) Scholars who find that our present knowledge and methods do not 
suffice to solve the problems of the Gmc. Ausgliederung. Examples: van 
Coetsem 1970; Marchand 1970. 

4.2 Since we do not yet have a methodology which allows us to weigh 
a given linguistic criterion we are left with the unsatisfactory procedures of 
numerical taxonomy. It is clear that the isoglosses which connect NGmc. 
and WGmc. affect many more lexical items than those that connect 
NGmc. und EGmc. The morphological correspondences adduced by 
Adamus in support of a primary split into NWGmc. vs. Go. far outnum¬ 
ber the grammatical features which Schwarz can muster for his Gotho- 
Nordic. Also, the conservatism of the Ru. inscriptions-for whatever 
reason-does not allow us to single out specifically NGmc. or WGmc. 
features prior to the fourth century, a fact which supports a North-West 
unity long after the departure of the Goths (2nd century A.D), at least 
for the special language of the Ru. inscriptions. Nevertheless, the iso¬ 
glosses connecting Go. with the Scandinavian languages cannot be ignored. 
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Since it has been established that the Goths originated in Scandinavia 
(Wagner 1967:214) the most reasonable assumption is that the innovations 
were shared by Goths and the immediately adjacent Gmc. speakers and 
that these innovations spread throughout the greater part of the Scandi¬ 
navian area only after the Goths had left. This possibility was suggested 
by Schwarz himself (1951:149, also 80, 90, 93, 106, 118, 123, 129) and 
fully endorsed by Kuhn (1952-3:47; 1955:10, 16) although the latter 
suggests that Eastern Scandinavian is thus Nordic on an EGmc. sub¬ 
stratum (1952-3:48), an assumption which is unnecessary and improvable. 

4.3 Since the application of the methods of modern dialectology and 
linguistic geography to the problems of grouping the early Gmc. lan¬ 
guages has proved that the vast majority of the languages for which we 
find evidence are dialect groupings or the result of dialect groupings, 
there is no reason for reconstructing new proto-languages (Lehmann 
1966:17). The literature on this question shows that the rigidStammbaum- 
scheme is in danger of being replaced by equally rigid though newly 
labelled ‘independent’ Gmc. languages, such as PWGmc. (Brugmann 
1902:27), North Sea Gmc. (Schwarz 1951:269) or even Mediterranean 
Gmc. (Kuhn 1955:45). Such rigidity-regardless of terminology-will only 
serve to revive the outmoded Stammbaum-thinking: ‘Es ist eine Ironie, 
dafi bisher alle Angrilfe auf das alte Einteilungsschema nur hohere, dich- 
ter belaubte Stammbaume hervorgebracht haben.’ (Philippson 1954:30). 

4.4 We can now summarize the possible grouping and separation of 
the Gmc. languages leaning heavily on a similar summary provided by 
Zhirmunskij (1965:34-6), the scholar who has dealt with our topic most 
frequently and extensively. 

(1) The first post-PGmc. developments for which we have solid linguis¬ 
tic evidence are the innovations shared by Go. and NGmc. It seems likely 
that these innovations (see 3.1) were shared at this time (2nd century 
B.C. to the beginning of our era) only by a relatively small part of the 
NGmc. area, and spread throughout most of Scandinavia only after the 
departure of the Goths. All conjectures as to the extent that these inno¬ 
vations were shared by all of the languages which have also been called 
EGmc. (Cimbri, Teutons, Vandals, Burgundians, etc.) should be avoided 
since the linguistic evidence is insufficient. 

(2) Separate development of EGmc. on the shores of the Baltic Sea 
(2nd century B.C.—2nd century A.D.). Most probably some contact 
with the Gmc. tribes settled along the Elbe (Elbe Gmc. = Erminonic 
group) but linguistic evidence is weak. 

(3) Migration of the Goths to the Black Sea steppes (2nd and 3rd 
centuries). (The Bible was translated in the 4th century, our written ver¬ 
sions date from the 6th century.) 
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(4) Continued common development of the remaining Gmc. tribes with 
many shared innovations (see 3.2) between the 1st and 6th centuries. 
The Ru. inscriptions up to the 6th century do not exhibit features which 
would allow us to classify them as Scandinavian to the exclusion of 
WGmc., though this fact may be attributable to the koine-character of 
Ru. (Makaev 1965:20, 44, 49; Kuhn 1955:45; but Antonsen 1967b:20). 
Since NGmc. and WGmc. cannot he established as clearly separate dialect 
areas for the 1st century A.D., we cannot support the assumption of a 
Gotho-Nordic group or of a split between Go. and Nordic. Instead we 
must assume that the Goths left a largely undifferentiated linguistic area 
when they emigrated to the southeast. 

(5) Although the age of the WGmc. innovations is unclear (Kuhn 
1955:45), the early beginnings of an internal division within WGmc. 
(variously called Istveonic, Ingveonic, Erminonic or North Sea Gmc., 
Rhine-Weser Gmc., Elbe Gmc.) may be assumed for the 2nd century, 
though the ‘Hochsprache’ of the Ru. inscriptions remained unchanged 
much longer (3.3.1, 4.2). 

(6) Most recent research dates the crucial separation developments as 
late as the 4th and 5th centuries (Makaev 1965:43; Kuhn 1955:46) in 
connection with the separation and stabilization of the Ingveonic linguis¬ 
tic group, and as a result of the preceding and ongoing tribal migrations 
(Volkerwanderung). Although the ‘Ingveonic question’ remains unsolved 
(Makaev 1965:46; van Coetsem 1970:33) it seems that the migration of 
the Anglo-Saxons to Britain about the middle of the 5th century and the 
individualization of their language as OE contributed to the creation of a 
temporary linguistic entity (Ingveonic, North Sea Gmc.). Many of their 
innovations were transmitted to the Frisians and continental Saxons, 
some also to Low Franconian. The WGmc. unity-if it ever existed-broke 
up very quickly. 

(7) Southwest migration of the remaining, continental Saxons from 
the North Sea towards the Weser-Rhine region and linguistic interaction 
with the remainder of the Istveonic tribes (probably 4th and 5th centuries). 

(8) Migration of the Erminonic tribes from the lower and middle Elbe 
towards Southern Germany (beginning with the 1st century). Occupation 
of South Germany by Alemannic and Bavarian tribes (3rd to 5th century). 
South Ger. consonant shift (6th century, possibly somewhat earlier) and 
its spread into the area of Central Germany (Franconian, Hessian, Thu- 
ringian: 7th to 15th century). Simultaneous displacement of Central Ger. 
‘Ingveonisms’ under Upper Ger. influence. 

(9) Western expansion of the Franco-Istveonic tribes into the Romaniz¬ 
ed north of Gaul and the formation of a bilingual state under the Mero¬ 
vingians (end of 5th century). Political unification of the continental 
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WGmc. tribes under the Merovingians and Carolingians (5th to 9th 
century): Franconians (Istveonic), Alemannians and Bavarians (Ermino- 
nic), Hessians and Thuringians, later the Saxons (Ingveonic) as a prere¬ 
quisite to the formation of a Ger. people and its language OHG (written 
documents from the middle of the 8th century). Mutual influencing of the 
tribal dialects within OHG under the regulating influence of Fra. Fra. 
influence upon Low Saxon, finally resulting in its transformation into 
the Low Ger. dialects of the Ger. language (9th to 16th century). 

(10) Separation of Scandinavian from Continental Gmc. (from the 
5th century). Split into an Eastern and Western group (from the 7th 
century). Colonization of Jutland by Danes (from eastern Scandinavia, 
5th and 6th centuries), and of Iceland by Norwegians (from western 
Scandinavia, 8th and 9th centuries). Individualization of the Scandina¬ 
vian languages (documents in Lat. script from the 12th and 13th cen¬ 
turies). 

4.5 Many uncertainties remain despite almost two centuries of diligent 
research on the grouping and separation of the Gmc. languages. Aside 
from the early departure of the Goths in the east and the long uniformity 
of the Ru. language in the north and west, few of the assumptions have 
remained unchallenged. It may well be that we can never reach a scholarly 
consensus in regard to the original linguistic status of the dialects of the 
central Gmc. area, their various divergences and convergences, or their 
relationships with the northern and eastern areas (van Coetsem 1970:36; 
Marchand 1970:121). 
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1. Stress 

1.1 The Indo-European and Germanic accents 

The Gmc. languages reflect three major alterations of the parent IE 
accentual system: 

(a) The parent IE accent was based primarily on pitch. In itself, an 
alternation of high and low tones produces neither shortening nor loss of 
sounds. In contrast, the Gmc. accent (like that of Celtic and early Italic) 
was based chiefly on stress. Though Gmc. syllables bearing primary or 
secondary stress underwent little more than changes in quality, syllables 
that received weak stress became subject to shortening of sounds, loss of 
sounds, or both, as in IE *menot > Go. mena, OHG mdno, OE mona 
‘moon’. 

(b) The IE pitch accent was not confined to any given syllable. In 
some words the primary accent occurred on a root syllable, in others on 
an affix or ending, and in still others the accentuation varied between one 
paradigmatic form and another. In Gmc. (as in Celtic and early Italic), 
on the other hand, primary stress was fixed on word-initial syllables, 
regardless of their earlier accentuation; contrast early OE feeder (all cases) 
with Gk. nom. patSr ‘father’, voc. pater, acc. patera, gen. patrds, dat. 
(historically loc.) pateri. Clitics, not being word-bound but phrase-bound, 
did not receive primary stress: IE *is > PGmc. *iz (/z/ by Verner’s law) 
> early OHG ir ‘he’. 

(c) The IE movable pitch accent was generally nondistinctive, as in 
*dpo beside *apo (= Go. af), whereas the Gmc. fixed stress provided a 
basis for contrast, as in Go. acc. dflet ‘forgiveness’ beside imper. Aflit 
‘forgive thou’. 

1.2 The relative chronology of the Germanic accent shift 

1.2.1 The conventional opinion 

It is generally assumed that the Gmc. accent was still movable until 
after the voicing that resulted from the operation of Verner’s law (e.g., 
see Streitberg 1896: § 142; Prokosch 1939:62; Fourquet 1948:42; Krahe 
1963: § 62). According to this interpretation, the PGmc. voiceless frica¬ 
tives /f x s/ became voiced under the movable accent, provided (a) that 
they did not occur in word-initial position, (b) that the nearest preceding 
vowel or other syllabic did not bear primary accent, and (c) that these 
consonants were not members of voiceless clusters. The posited Gmc. 
period of movable accent is variously estimated to have lasted between 
several centuries and at least a millenium. 
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1.2.2 Arguments for and against the conventional opinion 

The interpretation cited above is based on two assumptions: (a) 
PGmc. /b 5 g z/, when arising through the operation of Verner’s law, could 
not have developed respectively from /f b x s/ if the primary accent had 
been fixed; (b) therefore, the earlier PGmc. accent was still movable. 

If this is true, two pre-Gmc. forms like *kmtom l and *kom-mdjnis- 
eaeh with primary accent on the second syllable- must have retained 
their accentuation until after the operation of Verner’s law. Yet /k/ in 
these forms shows two different shifts: to /x/ in * kip,tom > Go. lmnd 
‘hundred’ but to /g/ in *kom-mojnis > Go. gamains ‘common’; on IE 
*kom- > Go. ga- see Pokorny 1959:613. Unless the accentuation of one 
parent form was changed before the shift took place, /k/ would hardly 
produce /x/ in one instance but /g/ in the other. It is of course possible to 
conclude with Feist (1939:173) that IE *kom- could not become PGmc. 
*ga(n)~ > Go. ga- because this development does not agree with the 
conventional formulation of Verner’s law, but it is also possible that the 
formulation itself may be at fault. 

1.2.3 Suggested formulation 

If word-initial primary stress was already fixed in PGmc. before /p t 
k/ had begun to shift, as I would suggest, all the conditioning factors of 
the shift, including the operation of Verner’s law, had been predetermined, 
and there was no early Gmc. period of movable primary accent. 

(a) Primary accent, whether based chiefly on pitch or chiefly on stress, 
involves an increased expenditure of effort, as lesser degrees of accent 
involve reduced effort. 

(b) PGmc. /f b x s/ had two sets of allophones, respectively [f J) x s] 
and [b 5 g z], all of which were voiceless. See footnote 1, (b). 

[f J) x s] were formed with increased effort (i.e. fortis). They occurred 
word-initially under the fixed word-initial primary stress, e.g. [x] in 
*xdnen ‘cock’ < IE *kanin, and medially or finally if the nearest preced¬ 
ing parent vowel or other syllabic had already borne primary accent, 
e.g. [J)] in *broper ‘brother’ < IE *blir&ter. 

Conversely, [b & g z] were formed with reduced effort (i.e., lenis). 
They occurred in preaccentual (proclitic) syllables, e.g. *tuz- < IE 

1 The following transcriptions require separate attention: (a) inasmuch as 
posited IE palatal and velar k are mutually indistinguishable in Germanic, 
they are represented here by single symbol /k/; (b) the allophonic symbols 
[b 8 g z] are used in § 1.2.3 to represent voiceless lenis fricatives because the 
IP A modifier indicating voicelessness (a small subscript c ) is not available 
in suitable type faces. 
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*dus- (Gk. dus- ‘ill-, mis-’), and medially or finally if the nearest preceding 
parent vowel or other syllabic had lacked primary accent, e.g. [5] in 
*fader ‘father’ < IE *p9tir. As [f] and [5] in * fader illustrate, the effect 
of word-initial primary stress was always confined to word-initial posi¬ 
tion. 

(c) At this stage of development, [f fe] were still allophones of one 
phoneme, and the same was true of Q) 5], [x g], and [s z], Within the 
PGmc. period, however, lenis voiceless [b 5 g z] merged respectively with 
voiced /lb 8 g z/ (< IE bh dh, etc.) and so came to contrast with their for¬ 
mer co-allophones [f ]) x s], which thus became separate phonemes. 
But voiceless clusters always remained voiceless, e.g. [xt] in PGmc. 
*dxtdw ‘eight’ < IE *oktow. If word-initial primary stress had not been 
fixed before the shift, the outcome would have been decidedly different: 
Go. *bulls for fulls ‘full’ < IE *p\nos, *gana for hana ‘cock’ < IE *kantn, 
and so on. 2 

1.2.4 The fixation of stress and the concept of Proto-Germanic 

PGmc. may be defined on the basis of phonetic, phonemic, morpholog¬ 
ic, or prosodic features, or it may be assigned to a period of time. For 
the present purpose, it will be taken to represent ‘that stage of Gmc. which 
was spoken between the time of the Gmc. accent shift [i.e., the fixation of 
word-initial primary stress] and the loss of /e a/ when final and weakly 
stressed’ (Lehmann 1961:70). 

1.3 Evidence for stress 
1.3.1 Word stress 

Stress within the individual word (namely word stress) has played a 
decisive role in Gmc. developments, so that its effects are widely discerni¬ 
ble. Evidence bearing on the PGmc. distribution of word stress is provided 
(a) by certain features of Verner’s law, (b) by many later stress-condition¬ 
ed phonologic changes, (c) by the alliteration of Gmc. verse, (d) by both 
preliterate and historic losses of weakly stressed sounds and syllables, and 
(e) by the surviving stress patterns of native, nonderivative Gmc. words. 


2 This interpretation of Verner’s law represents a modification of the view 
expressed in Bennett 1968b and 1970; the present formulation accepts 
the widespread opinion that only one distinctive feature of a phoneme 
will change at a given time. Though I am solely responsible for the 
interpretation presented here, thanks are due to Frans van Coetsem and 
William G. Moulton for some especially helpful comments. 
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These sources of information, varied and widely separated as they are, 
are nevertheless in mutual agreement, one source confirming the testi¬ 
mony of another. 

1.3.2 Syntactic stress 

On the other hand, the relative degree of stress prominence that a 
speaker may give to a word or form within a phrase, clause, or sentence 
(that is, syntactic stress) is a much more variable factor that has produced 
fewer discernible results, though its phonologic effects on individual Gmc. 
words and on certain types of phrases are unmistakable. 

1.4 Degrees of stress 

Three degrees of stress are to be distinguished: primary, secondary, 
and weak. For the immediate purpose, the Gmc. forms cited below are 
marked as follows: 

(a) Hyphens are used to separate immediate or ultimate constituents 
rather than syllables. 

(b) Primary stress is denoted by ', secondary stress by', weak stress 
being left unmarked: OE fiower-feald ‘fourfold’, Go. figgra-gdlp ‘finger¬ 
ring’. 

(c) As in some grammars, Go. ai au are marked on the second letter 
when derived from short vowels (ai au) and on the first letter when 
derived from diphthongs (di du), except that' is used below instead of' 
when these sounds bore secondary stress: dsilu-qairnus ‘donkey-quern, 
millstone’, duga-daitro ‘eye-door, window’, dna-ai-duk ‘he added’. 

1.5 Primary word stress 

In Gmc., as in the neighboring Celtic and early Italic, primary word 
stress was fixed on initial syllables, excluding proclitics, which were 
phrase-bound. That this primary word stress remained fixed on initial 
syllables is shown by literally thousands of Gmc. alliterations, and the 
same initial stress is still familiar in native, nonderivative Gmc. words. 
In PGmc. it occurred on root syllables (*pewdanaz > 01 pjodann, Go. 
piudans, OE peoden, OS thiodan ‘king’), on reduplicating syllables (3 sg. 
pret. ind. *xe-xdjte > Go. hai-hdit ‘he called’), and on prefixes, which- 
unlike proclitics-were word-bound (lin- in dn-lyfigendes ‘of the dead man’, 
alliterating with eal ‘all’ in Beowulf 744). The twofold development of 
PGmc. *un- in NGmc., e.g. to 01 6- or -u, depending respectively on its 
bearing primary or secondary stress, appears to have been a Scand. inno¬ 
vation. 
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1.6 Secondary word stress 

The fixation of initial primary word stress, regardless of whether it 
fell on a root, a reduplicating syllable, or a prefix, was a mechanical 
process. In turn, it determined the distribution of secondary word stress. 

1.6.1 Secondary word stress in compounds 

Simple or complex forms bearing primary word stress adopted sec¬ 
ondary stress when occurring in second immediate constituents of 
compounds, e.g. OE bene ‘bench’ but ealu-benc ‘ale-bench’, OHG htis 
‘house’ but grabe-Ms ‘grave-house, sepulcher’, Go. hairto ‘heart’ but 
hrdinja-hairts ‘pure-hearted’, daiir ‘door’ but duga-dauro ‘eye-door, 
window’, gulp ‘gold’ but flggra-giilp ‘finger-gold, ring’. Not bearing 
primary word stress, second immediate constituents of compounds do 
not alliterate in Gmc. verse. Conversely, that their root syllables bore 
no less than secondary stress is indicated by various phonologic develop¬ 
ments in the early Gmc. languages. Thus Go. ax ail as in hrdinja-hairts 
and auga-daiiro never occur in weakly stressed syllables of native words, 
and OE ea < PGmc. /aw/, as in driam-leas ‘joyless’, appears only in 
syllables bearing primary or secondary stress. 8 

1.6.2 Secondary word stress in quasi-compounds 

Quasi-compounds-that is, complex forms that are stressed like com- 
pounds-ean be illustrated most clearly in Go., e.g. in reduplicated 
preterits: hmi-hwp ‘he boasted’ with the stress pattern of fr&i-hdls ‘free- 
neck, freedom’, lal-lbun ‘they reviled’ with that of Idus-hdndja ‘empty- 
handed’. It appears almost certain that forms like piudin-assus ‘reign, 
kingdom’, mikil-dups ‘greatness’, and salbo-dedeina ‘they might anoint’ 
constituted a second type of quasi-compounds. In this instance the first 
immediate constituent bore initial primary stress followed by weak stress 
(piudin-, mlkil-, sdlbo-), and the second immediate constituent began 

3 Pre-Go. formed a number of compound feminine abstract nouns from 
verbs, chiefly those of the first three weak classes. Michels (1925:62ff.) 
concludes that these compounds, unlike others, retained the stress 
patterns of the corresponding verbs, e. g. faiir-lageins ‘a fore-laying, 
showing’ with the stress of faiir-lagjan ‘show’. Krause (1968: § 60.3) 
believes that Go. gud-hus ‘God-house, temple’ and faur-hah (NHG Vor- 
hang ) ‘curtain’ had primary stress on the second immediate constituent: 
giid-hUs , faur-hah. Neither of these opinions appears to be correct, but 
they relate to Go. alone and have been discussed elsewhere (Bennett 
1970: § 7.1a, § 10.4). 
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with a suffix, which might be either derivational, as in -assus, -dups, or 
inflectional, as in -dedeina. Unless the second immediate constituents of 
such complex forms began with secondary stress (piudin-dssus, mikil- 
dftps, sdlbo-dedeina ), piudinassus must be supposed to have three con¬ 
secutive weak syllables and salbodedeina four. Yet Go. shows no evidence 
for more than two consecutive weak stresses (1.7.3). It would appear, 
accordingly, that compounds and quasi-compounds had the same basic 
stress pattern, regardless of whether the second immediate constituent 
began with a root or with a suffix, as respectively in OHG erd-cunni 
‘earth-tribes’ and mihilnissi ‘greatness, majesty’. In each instance this 
stress pattern arose through a purely mechanical process. In individual 
words, to be sure, it has been altered by syntactic interference, by 
contamination, by derivation, by real or imagined borrowing, by folk 
etymology, and by other factors, but it is still dominant in Gmc. 

1.7 Weak word stress 

It has been observed that the fixation of primary stress on word- 
initial syllables determined the distribution of secondary word stress. 
In turn, each governed the occurrence of weak word stress, which is 
consequently identifiable through a process of elimination as well as 
through phonologic evidence that is in full agreement with the testimony 
thus far considered. 

1.7.1 Weak word stress on medial syllables 

Medially, weak word stress occurred in two environments: 

(a) First, it regularly fell on vowels between syllables bearing other 
degrees of stress: Go. fidur-falps, OE fiower-feald, OFri. fluwer-fald ‘four¬ 
fold’ ; Go. duga-daurd (neut.), OHG ouga-tora (fern.) ‘window’. The evidence 
for this detail is clear. Under primary or secondary stress, /ur/ in Go. 
fldur- (= Lith. ketur-, Umbr. petur-) would have become /or/, spelled 
aur. In this instance, too, weak articulation is widely attested by a later 
loss of medial syllables, as in OE fiower-feald > NE fourfold. 

(b) Medial weak stress occurred also on syllable-forming suffixes that 
directly followed primary or secondary stress, e.g. Go. -i- in 3 sg. hdusida 
‘heard’, -o- in sdlboda ‘anointed,’ -6- and -ei- in 3 pi. sdlbo-dedeina ‘might 
anoint’. Medially after a long root syllable, -i- as in hdusida was to be 
syncopated in early times, long before the vowels of historic endings 
had begun to disappear. With Go. hdusida contrast OE hierde and 01 
heyrdi, which originally contained medial -i-, as shown by the umlaut in 
their root syllables. The loss of originally long -o- as in Go. sdlboda was 
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of course more delayed, but the process was essentially the same: OHG 
sdlbota > MHG salbete [salboto] > NHG salbte, which still retains its 
ending. Despite the evidence, Streitberg (1896:169) asserts that long 
medial syllables bore a strong secondary stress when following long root 
syllables, as in OB gen. pi. oderra (sic) ‘other’. He does not explain, 
however, why a vowel supposedly bearing strong secondary stress would 
be lost as if weakly articulated. In OB Sderra > ME odre, as also in OHG 
sdlbota > NHG salbte, it was the medial syllable that was lost, not the 
ending. 

1.7.2 Weak word stress on syllable-forming endings 

Syllable-forming endings were weakly stressed: OE fuglas ‘birds’, 
deeges ‘of a day’, sunu ‘son’, Go. lai-loun ‘they reviled’. This weak 
articulation produced a loss of final syllables that began in preliterate 
times, as in PGmc. *numanaz > Go. numans, OE nomen (etc.) ‘taken’, 
and was to continue for many centuries afterward, as in OB fuglas > 
NE fowls, OE daeges > NE day’s, OE sunu > NE son.* 

1.7.3 Consecutive weak word stresses 

Two consecutive weak stresses within a word, though apparently no 
more than two, were still very common in Go. but somewhat less so 
in the other early Gmc. languages: asilus (OE esol, OS OHG esil) 
‘donkey’, hdusida (OE hierde, etc.) ‘he heard’, masc. acc. dinana (OE 
anne eenne, OHG einan) ‘one’. As a rule, the second of two consecutive 
weak syllables was lost much sooner, beginning in preliterate times, e.g. 
PGmc. *pewdanaz > Go. piudans (etc.) ‘king’, and continuing for many 
centuries afterward, as in OE fisceras > NE fishers, OE Welenga-ford > 
NE Wallingford. But when the first of the consecutive weak syllables 
contained -i- preceded by a long root syllable, the first was to disappear 
earlier: Go. hdusida but OE hierde (1.7.1b). If the first of the consecutive 
weak syllables contained a long vowel preceded by a long root syllable, 
the loss of this vowel was more delayed, but the ultimate outcome was 
the same: OHG sdlbota > MHG salbete [salbota] > NHG salbte. Though it 
is clear that the two consecutive weak stresses were already different in 
the preliterate era, they could not contrast in identical positions within 
words, so that each occurred as a positional variant of weak stress. 

4 Michels (1925:62ff.) argues that Go. feminine verbal abstract nouns like 
ddupeins ‘baptism’ (cf. ddupjan ‘baptize’) bore secondary stress on 
syllable-forming endings: gen. ddupeindis, dat. daupeinai, and so on. If 
this conclusion were correct, however, nom. sg. ddupeins would not 
contain -eins < *-in(i)z, with loss of weakly stressed -i-, but *-einis. 
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1.8 Primary syntactic stress 

By its very nature, primary syntactic stress depends upon the circum¬ 
stances involved in the speech situation, the attitude of the speaker, and 
the meaning of what he says. Ail these are highly variable factors, no 
matter how real they may be at a given moment. As might be expected, 
the evidence in this instance is extremely sparse. Alliterative verse does 
indeed indicate primary stresses but does not distinguish them as being 
syntactic, and, if meaning is taken to be the criterion, it may lead to 
various subjective interpretations. For the most part, punctuation in 
prose yields little that is admissible as evidence. In a few instances, to 
be sure, the Skeireins ms. (Cod. Ambrosianus E) uses the mark which 
it usually employs to denote a pause or full stop, to indicate a rhetorical 
emphasis of preceding words, as in judaiwiskom: ufarranneinim Illb 9f. 
‘the JEWISH sprinkling’ (as contrasted with John’s baptism), fins: 
laiseins IVb 7 ‘the LORD’S teaching’ (unlike John’s), po afgudon haifst: 
sabailliaus jah markailliaus IV d 18-21 ‘that IMPIOUS CONTENTION of 
Sabellius and Marcellus’ (who dared to assert that the Father and the 
Son are a single Person). Similarly, the Skeireins document may employ 
the mark ■, which it normally uses to indicate brief pauses, to express a 
light emphasis, as in twos • ganamnidct waihts II d 14 ‘he designated [no 
more and no less than] two things’ (the visible water and the envisioned 
Holy Spirit in baptism). But the sum total of the available evidence is 
more suggestive than informative. 

1.9 Secondary phrase stress 

1.9.1 Verb phrases, compound verbs, and adverbs plus verbs 

For the immediate purpose it is necessary to distinguish sharply 
among three classes of forms that are conventionally treated as one. It 
is equally necessary to concentrate attention on Go., which in one 
respect represents a stage of development that is considerably more 
archaic than that of its sister languages. 

(a) In describing Go. forms like at-giban ‘deliver, grant’, ga-saihran 
‘see’, ga-sandjan ‘send’, uf-wopjan ‘cry out’, and us-giban ‘render, yield’, 
it has become customary to refer to elements like at-, ga-, uf-, and us- 
as prefixes of compound verbs. In Go., however, such elements were still 
proclitics of verb phrases. By definition, a compound like NE gentlewoman 
= ‘a feminine member of the gentry’ is not expandable through an 
interpolation of additional elements, whereas a phrase like a gentle 
woman readily accepts internal expansion, as in a gentle, kindly old woman. 
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In this phrase, the article a [a] functions as a proclitic; that is, it is not 
stressed as a separate word but as an element preceding the first primary- 
stress. Whereas NHG ge- and er- are clearly inseparable, the respective 
Go. forms ga- and us- were much less captive and readily separable from 
the verb proper, e.g. Mark 8.23 ga-u-lva-selvi ‘whether (-U-) he could 
see anything (-foa-)’ and Luke 20.25 us-nu-gibip ‘render ye therefore 
(-nu-)\ Similarly, at-giban is expanded in Mark 14.44 to at-uh-pan-gaf 
‘and then he delivered’, ga-sandjan in 2 Cor. 8.18 B to ga-p-pan-mip- 
sandidedum imma ‘and then we have sent with him’, uf-wdpjan in Luke 
18.38 to ub-uh-wopida ‘and he cried out’, us-gaggan in Gal. 2.2 AB to 
uz-up-pan-iddja ‘and then I went forth’, and so on. Structurally, Go. 
forms like at-giban and uf-wdpjan were not compound verbs but verb 
phrases. 

(b) Unlike verb phrases, which were very numerous, Go. compound 
verbs were rare. They began with roots instead of proclitics, were 
incapable of internal expansion, and were stressed like other compound 
words: ubil-waurdjan ‘speak evil of’ like ubil-waiirds ‘evil-speaking, 
railing’, wdja-merjan ‘blaspheme’ like wdja-merei ‘blasphemy’. 

(c) A number of Go. forms that are conventionally classified as com¬ 
pound verbs were merely sequences of words, namely adverbs followed 
by verbs. Michels (1925:71), for instance, says that Go. ‘verb prefixes’ 
occasionally bore primary stress, as in inngaggan (sic) ‘go in’ and dtgaggan 
(sic) ‘go out’. But inn and fit were separate adverbs; the corresponding 
proclitics were respectively in- and us-, as in Luke 15.28 ip atta is usgag- 
gands ut bad ina ‘but his father, going out, entreated him’. Similarly, with 
the Go. verb phrase faur-gdggan ‘pass by’ (= NHG ver-gehen) contrast 
the word sequence faura gaggan ‘go before’ (= NHG separable vor plus 
gehen). Go inn, fit, faura, and unpa (in unpa pliuhan ‘flee’) were neither 
proclitics of verb phrases nor elements of compound verbs. Compound 
verbs like wdja-merjan had one stress pattern, adverbs plus verbs like 
faura gaggan another. The stress of verb phrases, which will be con¬ 
sidered below, was distinct from both. 

1.9.2 Proclitics of verb phrases, excluding Gothic ga-, Old English 
ge-, etc. 

Go. preverb proclitics other than ga- bore initial secondary phrase 
stress: dnd-bindan ‘loosen’, bi-arbdidjan ‘work, labor’, faur-gaggan ‘pass 
by’, u-s-ldubjan ‘permit’, tiiz-werjan ‘doubt’, twis-stdndan ‘take leave of’, 
pres. part, at-gdggands ‘going’, past part. af-walwips ‘rolled away ’. Not bear¬ 
ing primary stress, proclitics do not alliterate in Gmc. verse. In Go., the 
first immediate constituents anda- and faura- are replaced respectively by 
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and- and faitr- when occurring as preverb proclitics, as in dnda-waitrdi 
‘(an) answer’ beside and-waiirdjan ‘(to) answer’, faura-gdggja, ‘foregoer, 
steward, governor’ beside faitr-gaggan, above. Conversely, that proclitics 
other than ga- (OE ge-, etc.) were not weakly stressed is shown by the 
later Gmc. development of their vowels, which were to be much better 
preserved than the vowels of endings; contrast, for instance, Go. its- 
laub-eip ‘permits’ with NHG er-laub-t. In Go., too, the vowels ai ait as in 
proclitic fair- and faitr- never occur in weakly stressed syllables of native 
words. 5 

1.9.3 Initial secondary phrase stress on partly clitic forms 

In individual instances PGmc. forms underwent the operation of 
Verner’s law as a result of their bearing an initial secondary phrase or 
clause stress, e.g. IE *tosme > PGmc. *pazme > Go. sg. dat. masc., neut. 
pamma ‘this, that’; IE *esmi > PGmc. *ezmi > *immi > Go. im ‘am’; 
IE *senti > PGmc. *sindi > Go. sind ‘they are’. If these forms had not 
been subject to reduced syntactic stress, /z/ would not have developed 
in *pazme or *ezmi, nor would /5/ have occurred in *sindi. And conversely, 
if *pazme and *sindi had always borne a reduced initial stress, their 
initial consonants would have become voiced, as in IE *lcom- > PGmc. 
*ga(n)~ in 1.10.1. It would appear, accordingly, that forms like *pazme, 
*ezmi, and *sindi varied in stress in keeping with their syntactic context, 
as their counterparts in the living Gmc. languages still do. 

1.10 Weak phrase stress 

1.10.1 PGmc. *ga(n)— > 01 g- 0-, OFri. ge- ie- e- i- 0-, etc. 

Most PGmc. proclitics had strongly stressed co-allomorphs, e.g. *ub- 
and *iiz- in verb phrases but *uf- and *us- in compounds. PGmc. *ga(n)-, 
on the other hand, was always proclitic and weakly stressed, as its 
phonologic history shows. Etymologically, it corresponds to the proclitic 
form of IE *lcom (Pokomy 1959:612-3): Lat. cum -cum com- con- co-, 
OIr. com- cum- co- cu-, Albanian he-, Osc. com co (prep.), etc. That proclitic 
*lcom- already occurred before roots of verbs, nouns, and adjectives in 


6 Michels (1925:68) conjectures that Go. proclitics in expanded verb 
phrases like at-uh-pan-gaf (1.9.1a, above) bore primary stress but adds 
that he can find no evidence to support this conclusion: ‘Mir wiirde 
at-uh-pan-gaf sehr wohl diskutabel erscheinen; doch weiB ich nichts Ent- 
scheidendes fur diese Moglichkeit vorzubringen.’ Though often repeated, 
this conjecture remains unsupported. 
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pre-Gmc. times is indicated by such Go.-Lat. cognates as ga-qiman = 
con-venire ‘come together, assemble’, ga-mains = com-mUnis ‘common’, 
and similarly Go. ga-arbja = OIr. com-arbe ‘co-heir, fellow heir’. That 
this form already bore a reduced accent before the fixation of stress is 
shown by the operation of Verner’s law: *kom- > PGmc. *gan~. That 
*gan- was still weakly articulated after the fixation of stress is indicated 
by its loss of /n/ < IE /m/, as in weakly stressed final syllables. Otherwise, 
this /n/ would have survived after a short vowel, as in IE *1c w om (OLat. 
quom ) > PGmc. *x w an > Go. Ivan ‘when’. And that this proclitic 
continued to bear weak stress is shown by its subsequent development. 
All the historic reflexes of PGmc. *ga(n)~ are weakly stressed-if, indeed, 
they have retained their vowels or have survived at all: 01 g-likr and 
likr, OE ge-lic lie > NE like, OFri. lik, OLEra. ge-lic > Du. ge-lijk, 
OHG gi-lih > NHG g-leich ‘like’. The development of PGmc. *gan- 
under secondary stress would have been decidedly different; as already 
observed (1.9.2), the vowels of proclitics bearing secondary stress were 
to be much better preserved than the vowels of endings. 6 


1.10.2 Gothic -u -u- and -uh -uh- 

The Go. phrase-bound forms -u -u- and -uh -uh- bore only weak stress: 
ga-u-ldubjats ‘do ye two believe neut. pat-uh ‘this, that’, -uh loses u after 
a stressed vowel, as in sd-h ‘he’, often after a proclitic vowel, as in ga-p- 
for ga-uh- in ga-p-pan-mip-sandidedum (1.9.1a), and may lose its h as 
well when final after etymologically long vowels bearing weak stress, as 
in masc. acc. Invarjano for Ivarjandh ‘each, every’. If -u corresponds to IE 
*-u and -uh to IE *-u-k w e (Eeist 1939:508, 514; Pokorny 1959:74, 635, 
1106), their common stress in Go. is understandable. Neither survived in 
later Gmc. Considering their treatment in Go., their absence from the 
later Gmc. records is not surprising. 

6 It is conventionally assumed that in Go.-though not in the other Gmc. 
languages—(/a- bore primary stress when combined with norms or adjec¬ 
tives but had reduced stress when combined with verbs: gd-baurps 
‘birth’, gd-leiks ‘like’ but ga-qiman ‘come together, assemble’. See Streit- 
berg 1896:168 and 1920:160; Kieckers 1928:100-1; Hirt 1931:146; 
Mosse 1956: § 29; Guxman 1958: § 32; Krause 1968: § 50.2. Up to 1968, 
the only dissenting opinion appears to be that of Prokosch (1939:119): 
‘ga- . . . was probably always unstressed.’ The theory that Go. ga- bore 
primary stress before nouns and adjectives, as propounded by Kluge 
(1883:70), was based on two etymologies, both incorrect. The adoption 
of this theory by Streitberg (1896:168), who added two more incorrect 
etymologies, may help to account for its wide currency. In any event, 
the theory relates to Go. alone and has been discussed elsewhere (Bennett 
1968a). 
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1.11 Summary: the Proto-Germanic stress patterns 

No historic Gmc. language preserved the stress patterns of PGmc. 
with complete fidelity. With every weakening or loss of a vowel or 
syllable, the stress pattern of the word (or phrase or clause) in which 
it occurred was changed. The effects of this process are already discernible 
in Go. and the earlier Ru. inscriptions, which are relatively archaic, 
but the restructuring of Gmc. stress was to be cumulative, continuing for 
many centuries afterward. Thus a morphologically simple form might 
develop from a compound, as in NE stirrup < OE stig-rap ‘mount-rope’ 
(cf. NE Appletreewick, now pronounced /septwik/). Similarly, a single 
word might evolve from an entire clause, as in 01 nakkvarr ngkkur 
‘a certain, some, a’ < *ne wajt ek x w ariR ‘I don’t know who’ (= Go. ni 
wait ik hras) and NE goodby for ‘God be with you’. Consequently, in a 
great number of instances the secondary and weak stresses of PGmc. 
(and sometimes its primary stress as well) are simply not applicable to 
the historic Gmc. languages, which represent various later stages of 
development. Accordingly, the stress patterns summarized below refer 
specifically to PGmc.: 

(a) Primary word stress (1.5) was fixed on word-initial syllables: *ddgaz 

> 01 dagr, Go. dags, OE dseg, OFri. del di, OS OLFra. dag, OHG tac 
‘day’. It has been suggested (1.2.3) that this stress was fixed before /p t k/ 
had begun to shift. 

(b) Secondary word stress (1.6) occurred on the first syllables of second 
immediate constituents in both compounds and quasi-compounds. In a 
compound, each immediate constituent contained a root, e. g. *dwga -ditr- 

> Go. duga-daurd (neut.), OE Sag-ditra (fern.), OHG ouga-tora (fern.) ‘eye- 
door, window’. A quasi-compound, on the other hand, contained only 
one root. The first constituent might be a prefix, as in *x w e-x w ope > Go. 
hrai-hrop ‘he boasted’, or the second immediate constituent might begin 
with a suffix, as in *ebn-ass- > Go. ibn-dssus, *ebn-ess- > OS ebn-issi 
‘evenness, equality’. 

(c) Weak word stress (1.7) might occur on medial or final syllables. 
Medially, it fell on vowels between syllables bearing other degrees of 
stress, e. g. the second /a/ in *awga-ditr- > Go. auga-dauro, above, and on 
the vowels of suffixes directly following either primary or secondary stress, 
e.g. /o/ in 2 sg. pret. ind. *salbobez > Go. sdlbodes ‘didst anoint’, /o/ and 
/I/ in pret.-stem 1 pi. opt. *sdlbo-dedime > Go. sdlbo-dtdeima (1.6.2) ‘might 
anoint’. Weak word stress occurred likewise on syllable-forming endings: 
*wurdan > 01 ord, Go. watird, OE OFri. OS word, OHG wort ‘word’. 

(d) Though primary syntactic stress (1.8) surely existed in PGmc., the 
evidence for its occurrence is far too meager to permit definite conclusions. 
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(e) Secondary phrase stress (1.9) occurred on all proclitics of verb 
phrases except *ga(n)~: *uz-ldwbjanan > Go. us-laubjan ‘permit’. The 
same stress might occur on the initial syllables of forms like *pazme > 
Go. sg. dat. masc. neut. pamma ‘this, that’, *ezmi > *immi > Go. im ‘am’, 
and *sindi > Go. OE OFri. OS sind, OHG sint ‘they are’, although these 
forms might also be emphasized, as in present-day Gmc. 

(f) Weak phrase stress (1.10) regularly fell on the proclitic *ga(n)-, 
regardless of whether it was combined with a noun, an adjective, or a 
verb; there is no evidence to indicate that it was restressed in an expanded 
verb phrase. The Go. clitics -u(-) and -(u)h(-), which were weakly 
stressed, were not to survive in later Gmc. 

2. Juncture 

2.1 Evidence for juncture 

Clues bearing on the kinds of transition that occurred between succes¬ 
sive sounds in PGmc.-namely its juncture patterns-are provided (a) by 
one Go. development of IE /e/, (b) by preliterate contractions appearing 
in some forms, (c) by the absence of contractions in other forms, and (d) 
by certain scribal practices in writing. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
historic forms cited below represent Go., in which the juncture pheno¬ 
mena of PGmc. are best preserved. 

2.2 Internal open juncture 

When two successive vowels remained uncontracted within the same 
form, a clear-cut syllable break-that is, internal open juncture-occurred 
between them, as in Go. fra-itip ‘devours’; in Go. handwriting, a dieresis 
above i indicates that it begins a syllable. Open juncture, whether internal 
or external, will be represented here by the symbol +: frd-\-Uip, -\-dtta-\~ 
dnsar-j-. In PGmc., no two consecutive vowels contracted if /+/ 
intervened, and this was still true of Go. in the time of Wulfila, e. g. 
dftra-\-dnastddeins ‘an again-beginning, renewal’, bi-\-uhti ‘custom, prac¬ 
tice’, b\-\-aukan ‘add to’, (df)ai-\-aik ‘he denied’. Moreover, the presence 
of internal open juncture is indicated by one Go. development of IE /e/. 
The unconditioned Go. reflex of this vowel was /i/: *eti > ip ‘but’. 
But before internal open juncture and a following syllable invariably 
containing a low or mid vowel, the Go. reflex was always /e/, spelled ai: 
IE 3 sg. *e-awge > PGmc. *e-\-dwke > -ai-\-duk ‘added’ (Bennett 1967). 
Regardless of whether the two vowels were in sequence, as also in -ai-\-dik 
‘denied’, or whether one or more consonants intervened, as in lai-\-loun 
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‘reviled’, stai-stald ‘possessed’, this conditioned development took place 
without exception. Thus IE *eti produced ip ‘but’, whereas the combina¬ 
tion of this form with PGmc. -f- and *paw ‘otherwise, else’ produced Go. 
aip-\-pdu ‘or, else’. In all such forms, /+/ occurred directly before the 
onset of either primary stress (frd-\-itip, bi-\-dulean) or secondary stress 
(dftra-\-dnastddeins, bi-\-uhti, -ai-\-duk, -ai-\-aik, lai-\-loun, -stai-\-stdld 
aip-\-pdu). In all such instances, too, /+/ intervened between the 
immediate constituents, regardless of whether they belonged to compound 
words (dftra+dnastodeins, aip-\-pdu), to quasi-compounds (-ai-\-duk, 
-stai-\-staid, etc.), or to verb phrases (frd-\-itip, etc.). And, as the fore¬ 
going examples illustrate, internal /+/ occurred as readily before con¬ 
sonants as before vowels, as still in NE hydro-{-carbon and poly -\-ethyl. 
To be sure, not all Go. forms are as phonologically analyzable as those 
that have been cited here, but it does not appear unlikely that internal 
open juncture was generally characteristic of compounds, quasi-com¬ 
pounds, and verb phrases, as respectively in auga-\-dauro ‘eye-door, 
window’, piudin-f-assus ‘reign, kingdom’, us-\-iddja ‘went out’. Whether 
internal /+/ was invariably realized in PGmc. is a question on which it 
appears fruitless to speculate. We can reconstruct speech patterns, but 
they are no substitute for native speakers. 

2.3 Internal close juncture 

A relatively unmarked, ill-defined transition between successive sounds 
within the same form-namely internal close juncture-is also phonologi¬ 
cally identifiable. This type, which will be indicated here by absence of 
the symbol +, differed from internal /+/ in two major respects. First, 
internal close juncture produced many contractions of vowels that came 
together, as in IE *sagijesi > Go. sokeis ‘seekest’; contrast -ai-\-duk, fra-\- 
itip, etc. And even when no contraction occurred, as in IE *sagijd > Go. 
sokja ‘I seek’, there was still no vowel hiatus. Secondly, whereas /+/ 
occurred between the immediate constituents of all compounds, quasi¬ 
compounds, and verb phrases that are phonologically analyzable (2.2), 
in simple and complex forms the counterpart of /+/ was interna] close 
juncture; with alp-\-pdu, -ai-\-duk, fra+Uip (etc.) contrast is ‘he ’,hdusida 
‘he heard’, sailv ‘see thou’, funins ‘of fire’. 

2.4 External open juncture 

As already observed, no two consecutive Go. vowels contracted within 
the same form if /+/ occurred between them, as in fra-\-itip, aftra-{-dna- 
stodeins, bi-\-Uhti. The same absence of contraction appears in consecutive 
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vowels of successive words, as in atta-\-unsar ‘Our Father’, ni-\-im ‘am 
not’, which represent instances of external open juncture, namely the 
occurrence of /+/ at the beginnings or ends of words. 

The foregoing examples are limited to consecutive vowels (a+i, a-j-a, 
and so forth), but there is reason to believe that external /-(-/ in Go. was 
not confined to intervocalic positions. As a group, the early Gmc. langua¬ 
ges had numerous contractions that had arisen from successive words in 
phrases and clauses. In Go., however, such contractions are extremely 
rare, their counterparts nearly always appearing as separate words, 
e.g. OHG fiorzuc ‘forty’ but Go. acc. fvdwor tiguns ‘four decades’, OHG 
hiutu (for instr. hiu tagu) ‘today’ but Go. dat. himma daga ‘on this day’. 
A number of the original phrases and clauses had begun with *ne ‘not’, 
and in this instance also Go. nearly always shows separate words rather 
than contractions, e.g. ni im (OE neom) ‘am not’, ni was (OE nses) 
‘was not’, ni wesun (OE nseron) ‘they were not’, ni waist (OE nast) ‘dost 
not know’. Similarly, 01 nakkvar ngkkur ‘a certain, some, a’ contracted 
from the clause *ne wajt ek x w ariR ‘I don’t know who’, but here again 
Go. would have no contraction: ni wait ik has. It would appear, accord¬ 
ingly, that Go. external /+/ might occur before or between consonants 
(himma+daga, fidwor-\-tiguns, etc.) as well as between vowels (OHG 
nio ‘never’ but Go. ni-\-aiw ‘not ever’, OHG nalles or nals but Go. 
ni-\-allis ‘not at all’). Among the phrases and clauses under consideration, 
only two lost external /-)-/ in Go., namely nibai ‘if not, unless’ for ni 
ibai and nist ‘is not’ for ni ist. In contrast, karist ‘it concerns’ (for kara 
ist) and patist ‘that is’ (for pata ist) have a dieresis above i to indicate the 
beginning of a syllable. Not all relevant instances are analyzable, of 
course, but if external /+/ is clearly discernible in Go., it may well have 
been widespread in PGmc. 

2.5 Summary: Proto-Germanic juncture 

The changes in stress that have been noted in 1.11 were to alter not 
only the segmental structure of historic Gmc. words but in many in¬ 
stances their junctural features as well. Accordingly, the types of juncture 
summarized below refer specifically to PGmc.: 

(a) Internal /+/ (2.2), which might precede or follow primary stress, 
occurred between the immediate constituents of all phonologically 
analyzable compounds (*&p-\-paw > Go. aip-\-pau ‘or, else’), quasi¬ 
compounds (3 sg. *i-\-awke > Go. -ai-\-auk ‘added’), and verb phrases 
(fra-{-etanan > Go. frd-\-itan beside OE fretan and OHG frezzan ‘devour’). 

(b) Internal close juncture (2.3) occurred in simple forms (*iz > Go. 
is, early OHG ir ‘he’), between the ultimate constituents of complex 
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forms ( *sex v 'eM > Go. sailvip, OE siehp, OHG sihit ‘sees’), and within 
each immediate constituent of a compound, quasi-compound, or verb 
phrase, as above in (a). 

(c) External/-)-/ (2.4) marked the beginnings and ends of phonologically 
free forms. In Go., this type of juncture was especially well preserved 
in phrases and clauses that remained uncontracted, and it may well have 
been even more characteristic of PGmc. Whether it was invariably 
realized is a problem that remains unsolved for lack of further evidence. 

3. Length and pitch 

3.1 Vowel length and the circumflex-vowel theory 

Between the 1880’s and 1952, it was generally believed that IE and 
PGmc. final syllables might contain not only short or long vowels but 
also others constituting a distinct third type marked by changing pitch 
and by overlength, namely the circumflex. The circumflex vowels, which 
were ascribed to IE contractions and compensatory lengthenings, were 
believed to be attested by the Gk. circumflex accent (theds ‘of a goddess’) 
and by the Lith. Schleifton (merges ‘of a girl’). But, in a series of articles 
culminating with the publication of a separate volume (1952; 2 1958: 
106-368), Kurylowicz demonstrated to the satisfaction of many com- 
paratists (and to the dismay of many as well) that the Gk. circumflex 
and the Lith. Schleifton represent later, mutually independent inno¬ 
vations. Moreover, certain details of Vedic scansion point to consecutive 
vowels-not vowel contractions-in IE. Since 1952 a few investigators have 
undertaken to replace the circumflex-vowel theory by formulations that 
are in keeping with ascertainable data. Here belong Hempel (1962; 4 1966: 
§§ 40-2), who deals primarily with Go., and Lane (1963), who is concerned 
with the other Gmc. languages as well. Inasmuch as this problem is most 
relevant to the study of PGmc. syllabics and morphology, its details 
will not be considered here. 

3.2 The assumed Proto-Germanic long stops 

It is conventionally assumed that /n/, when preceded by the PGmc. 
reflex of an IE stop, was assimilated to it, a labial plus /n/ producing 
/pp/, a dental plus /n/ becoming /tt/, and a dorsal plus /n/ yielding /kk/, 
although the precise details of this change are not always stipulated. 
Marchand (1957 b) has advanced some cogent arguments against the 
assumption that /pp tt kk/ developed within the PGmc. period rather 
than later. This problem, however, is largely peripheral to the topic 
under consideration here and so will not be treated in detail. 
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3.3 Pitch 

Unlike the other prosodic features of PGmc., pitch has left no phono- 
logically identifiable clues. It may well have been distinctive, as still in 
NE y e s = ‘is that so?’ beside y e s — ‘of course’, but surmises are no 
substitute for tangible evidence. 
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0. Introductory remarks 

The evidence for reconstructing a protolanguage must be obtained 
from all descendant languages and dialects in order to establish the 
original contrasts and a plausible phonetic ‘reality’ behind those 
contrasts. For reasons of space, however, this study will restrict itself 
to the citation of forms from Go., OHG, OS, OE, and 01, as well 
as occasionally from NWGmc. (the language of the earliest Ru. in- 
scriptions). Considerations of space have also required that the num¬ 
ber of examples be kept to a minimum. I have therefore attempted 
to choose those which reveal best the general pattern of the phonological 
development, even though this sometimes means citing dialectally 
restricted forms (e.g. Anglian OE) rather than the more ‘standard’ 
forms (e. g. West Saxon OE) which have undergone all manner of para¬ 
digmatic leveling, or rule reordering, or whose graphic representations 
are ambiguous. Further examples may be gleaned from the handbooks 
of the individual dialects. 

For the sake of simplicity and clarity, developments in root syllables 
are presented in relation to the prehistoric vocalism of the following 
syllables, even though that vocalism is not discussed until later. 

The vocalic systems of the root syllables in the dialects cited are 
presented in Table 1, along with their more important graphic represen¬ 
tations. It is impossible to undertake here a detailed synchronic and 
diachronic analysis of the system of each older dialect, although such an 
analysis is a prerequisite for any comparative undertaking. My analyses 
correspond most closely to those presented in Antonsen (1967b and 1970) 
for NWGmc., in Voyles (1968) and Jones (1958) for Go., in Moulton 
(1961) and Antonsen (1964) for OHG, in Moulton (1961) for OS, in 
Hockett (1959) and Antonsen (1967 a) for OE, and in Benediktsson 
(1967-8) for 01. The macron (/•/) indicates tenseness, length, or a com¬ 
bination of tenseness and length. In most instances, we are not in a 
position to determine the exact phonetic nature of this feature, although 
most investigators agree that the feature was distinctive in all the older 
dialects with the possible exception of Go. For the latter, it has been 
argued on the basis of graphemic evidence that length was not distinctive 
(Marchand 1955b; 1970: § 2.3; Bennett 1964). Since none of the other 
dialects systematically distinguish in their orthographies between long/ 
tense and short/lax vowels, I find the argument unconvincing for Go. 
and prefer to trust in the etymological evidence (see Voyles 1968:722 
and fn. 1; Vennemann 1971: § 5), as well as in the internal evidence 
provided by the strong verbs of the first two ablaut series, which clearly 
distinguish the vocalism of the past singular from the past plural in 
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forms like baip - bidum and baup - budum, so that it is most likely that 
verbs such as taih - taihum and tauh - tauhum display only a graphic 
coalescence with <ai> representing /se/ and /se/, (au) representing /5/ and 
/d/. On the origin of this graphic coalescence, see D’Alquen (1967). 

All of the vowels in Table 1 occur in both short/lax and in long/tense 
varieties, except that in Go., OS, and 01 the long/tense subsystems con¬ 
tain phonemes without correspondences in the short/lax subsystems. These 
additional units are placed within parentheses and distinguished with a 
macron. To avoid graphic confusion, I consistently use IPA symbols to 
designate phonemes in all the dialects (e.g. /y/ instead of /ii/ in OHG, 
/d/ instead of /<?/ in 01). In conformity with the other contributions to this 
volume, the z-rune (Y) is transliterated as r, even though there is no 
linguistic justification for not using z. 

While phonemic status is assumed for i-umlauted vowels in OHG 
(Antonsen 1964), the situation in OS seems to indicate that the umlauts 
were still positional variants everywhere except for the socalled ‘primary 
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/u/ u 
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/a/ a 
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Old High German. 
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Old Saxon 
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Low 
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hi g 
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umlaut’ of PGmc. /a/. I have therefore left the variants undesignated in 
Table 1. The presence of the allophones is conclusively proven by the 
MLG and MnLG reflexes (see Schirmunski 1962:179-81 and 194-8). 

Since interdialectal and intradialectal morphophonemic and distribu¬ 
tional criteria are the only basis upon which phonological reconstructions 
can be made, there is always the possibility that phonological develop¬ 
ments may be obfuscated by morphological restructuring (rule reordering, 
substitution of new underlying forms). One of the most important and 
difficult tasks of the investigator is therefore the separation of phono¬ 
logical from morphological developments. In the following presentation, 
an attempt has been made to distinguish between the two and to treat 
only the former, in spite of recent arguments against the validity of such 
a distinction (see e.g. Postal 1968:208-28; King 1969:119-34). 

I am indebted to Frans van Coetsem and Herbert Penzl for helpful 
comments. 

1. Ponemic contrasts in root syllables 

In the following, the vowels of Go. are taken as the point of depar¬ 
ture for the comparisons. This arbitrary choice in no way implies any 
priority of the Go. vowel system. In referring to the conditioning envi¬ 
ronments, ‘high-front’ represents original unstressed */-i, -i, -j/, ‘high- 
back’ represents */-u, -u, -w/, while ‘low’ stands for original */-a, -ae, -5, 
-ai, -au/ (see 3). 

1.1 Short/lax vowels 

1.1.1 Gothic /a/. The other dialects display a variety of vowels cor¬ 
responding to Go. /a/. The variation can be stated in terms of the follow¬ 
ing environments: 

(1) before velar consonants /h(C), rC, 1C/ + high-front: 

Go. warmjan ‘to warm’, OHG /se/ warmen, OS /a/ = [ae] warmian, 
OE (West Saxon) /in/ wierman, 01 /e/ verma; 

(2) before medial */-u-/ or */-a-/ + high-front: 

Go. magapeis ‘maids’, OHG /ae/ magati, OS /a/ = [ae] magadi, OE 
/ae/ msegep, sepele ‘noble’, 01. /0/ odle ‘quality’; 

(3) before high-front: 

Go. gasteis ‘guests’, OHG /e/ gesti, OS /e/ gesti, OE /e/ g(i)estas, 01 
/e/ gester; 

(4) before high-back: 

Go. skadus ‘shadow’, OHG /a/ scato, OS /a/ scado, OE /a/ sceadu, 
ealu ‘ale’, 01 /a/ gl; 
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(5) elsewhere: 

Go. dags ‘day’, dagos ‘days’, OHG /a/ tag, taga, OS /a/ dag, dagos, 
OE /se/ dseg, /a/ dagas, 01 /a/ dagr, dagar (on OE /as ~ a/, see Antonsen 
1967 a: 9-10). 

The complementary environments of the vowels in the non-Go. dia¬ 
lects clearly mark these as having been originally distributional variants of 
a single protophoneme, */a/. 

1.1.2 Gothic /u/ and /d/. These two phonemes occur in near-complemen¬ 
tary distribution in Go., i.e. /o/ before /it, h>, r/, and /u/ elsewhere (on the 
phonemicization of these original allophones, see D’Alquen 1967), and 
both correspond to the same sets of phonemes in the other dialects: 

(1) before high-back: 

Go. gutum ‘we poured’, tauhum ‘we led’, OHG /u/ guzzum, zugum, 
OS /u/ gutun, tugun, OE /u/ gut on, tugon, 01 /u/ gutom, flugom ‘we fled’; 

(2) before nasal clusters: 

Go. bundans ‘bound (past. part.)’, OHG /u /gibuntan, OS /u/ gibundan, 
OE /u/ bunden, 01 /u/ bundenn; 

(3) before high-front: 

Go. guti ‘he poured (pret. opt.)’, waurlcjan ‘to work’, OHG /y/ 
guzzi, wurlcen, OS /u/ = [y] guti, wurlcian, OE /y/ gyden ‘goddess’, wyrcan, 
oi /y/ gyte, yrkja; 

(4) before low: 

Go. gutans ‘poured (past part.)’, waurd ‘word’, OHG /o/ gigozzan, 
wort, OS /o/ gigotan, word, OE /o/ goten, word, 01 /o/ gotenn, ord. 

In addition to the high-front vowel [y], the non-Go. dialects also 
display a mid-front [0] corresponding to Go. /u/ or /d/, e.g. Go. us-luka 
‘opening (dat.)’, OHG lohhir (beside luhhir) ‘holes’; Go. ga-drauhts ‘sol¬ 
dier’, OS drohting (beside druhting ) ‘comrade’; Go. dauhtr ‘daughter (dat.)’, 
OE doehter; Go. sunjus ‘sons’, 01 sene (beside syne). In all of these 
instances, a new underlying form with /o/ instead of /u/ was introduced 
into the environment high-front (on the phonemicization of the allo- 
phone [o], see Kurylowicz 1962). 

Since all of the vowels under consideration in the various dialects can 
be traced to original positional variants, it is necessary to reconstruct 
a single protophoneme, which on the basis of the earliest spellings and of 
the nonassimilated member ([u] before high-back and nasal clusters), may 
be designated by */u/. 

1.1.3 Gothic /i/ and /se/. Once again, these two phonemes of Go. occur in 
very nearly complementary distribution, with /se/ before fix, Iv, r/ and in 
reduplicating syllables (see Bennett 1967), while /i/ occurs elsewhere. 
This distribution, plus the fact that both phonemes alternate with the 
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same sets of vowels in the other dialects, makes it obvious that Go. /i/ 
and / 00 / developed from a single pre-Go. phoneme *[i — ae] (on the phone- 
micization of the variants, see D’Alquen 1967). The situation in the other 
dialects, however, is much more complicated, as can be seen from the 
following equations: 

(1) before high-front: 

Go. mitip* ‘he metes’ (cf. mitid ‘you (pi.) mete’), biti ‘he bit (pret. 
opt.)’, paihi ‘he thrived (pret. opt.)’, hairdeis ‘shepherds’; OHG /i/ 
mizzit, bizzi, digi, hirti; OS /i/ mitid, biti, thigi, hirdi; OE /i/ mitt, bite, 
pige /m/ hierde; 01 /i/ mide ‘mead (dat.)’, bite, stige ‘climbed (pret. opt.)’, 
hirder; 

(2) before nasal clusters: 

Go. finpan ‘to find’, OHG /i/ findan, OS /i/ findan, OE /i/ findan, 01 
/i/ fmna; 

(3) before high-back: 

Go. skildus ‘shield’, mita ‘I mete’, -bitun ‘they bit’, hairus ‘sword’, 
-bairga ‘I hide’; OHG /i/ scilt (also schelt), mizzu, bizzun, birgu; OS /i/ 
scild (also sceld), mitu, bitun, birgu, /e/ heru-(drorig) ‘sword-(bloody)’; 
OE /ui/ scyld (also sceld), biotun, /y/ meotu, heoru, beorgu; 01 /jo/ skigldr, 
migdr ‘mead’, higrr, bigrgo(mk), /i/ bito; 

(4) before low: 

Go. skildaus* ‘shield’s’ (cf. acc. sg. skildu), mitan ‘to mete’, wair 
‘man’, hairto ‘heart’; OHG /e/ scheltes (also sciltes), mezzan, wer, herza; 
OS /e/ sceldes (also scildes), metan, wer, herta; OE /y/ sceldes (also scyldes), 
heorte, /e/ metan, wer; 01 /ja/ slcialdar, Marta, /e/ meta, verr. 

The correspondences between the dialects can be represented schema¬ 
tically as in Table 2. 


Table 2 


High-front High-back Low 


Go. 

/ i ~ ®/ 

1 i~ 

• 88/ 

/ i~ 

■ se/ 

OHG 

/i/ 

in 


lei 


OS 

N 

in 


Ml 


OE 

1 i ~ m/ 

/UI 

~ Y/ 

/e ~ 

- Y / 

01 

PI 

/ i~ 

• jo/ 

/e ~ 

- ja/ 


Mainly on the basis of the evidence of Go., OHG, and OS, it has been 
argued that PGmc. displayed only one front nonlow phoneme *[i ~ e] 
(Collitz 1905; Marchand 1957 a, and following the latter, Moulton 1961, 
van Coetsem 1970:50-2, but with reservations expressed on p. 53). 
As we have seen, the Go. evidence suggests a single protophoneme, as 
does that from OHG and OS, if allowance is made for restructuring within 
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paradigms (e.g. OHG scilt ~ schelt, with /i/ generalized from the nom. dat. 
acc. sg. and nom. dat. aec. pi., or with /e/ generalized from the gen. sg. 
and gen. pi. of this original it-stem; on the possibility of leveling from the 
gen. form, see Benediktsson 1967:188). Similarly, OS hern- (for expected 
*liiru -) could represent a generalization of /e/ from the gen. Still unac¬ 
counted for, however, is the representation of the proposed single pho¬ 
neme *[i ~ e] in neutral environments, i.e. in those in which no assimi¬ 
lation took place, as before unstressed */-e/ or when no vowel followed. 
That unstressed */e/ did not effect the preceding root vocalism can be seen 
from OHG beret ‘you (pi.) bear’ (< PIE */b h erete/), as well as from the fact 
that a-stem nouns occur throughout NGmc. and WGmc. with unpredict¬ 
able root vocalism, e.g. OHG seif ~ scef ‘ship’, Dan. skib, Swed. skepp; 
OHG wolf, OS OE wulf, 01 ulfr ‘wolf’. Such instability can only be 
ascribed to paradigmatic leveling, and the only source for the forms with 
/if and /u/ (i.e. without a-umlaut) is the gen. sg., ending in */-es/, before 
which the original vowel was retained. An attempt by Hock (1972: § 9.8) 
to deny the existence of the genitive in */-es/ in early Gmc. is counterindi- 
cated by Go. /-is/, which can only reflect */-es/. In these neutral environ¬ 
ments, OS shows /e/ in the imperative her ‘bear!’, while OHG normally has 
/if in bir, but /e/ in beret. These forms could conceivably also be explained 
as levelings (see Joesten 1931). 

In OE, the alternation between /if and /m/ in the high-front environ¬ 
ment and between /e/ and fyf in the low environment is due to consonantal 
influences, with the back vowels occurring before velars (thus mitt ‘he 
metes’, but tiehp ‘he cites’, metan ‘to mete’, but wear pan ‘to become’). 
In the high-back environment, however, both /m/ and fyf occur under 
equivalent conditions, e.g. biotun ‘they bit’, but meodu ‘mead’. While it is 
true that the spellings io (West Saxon ie, y ) and eo are not clearly distinguish¬ 
ed in OE in general, there can be no doubt that they were originally dis¬ 
tinct (see Campbell 1962: § 293-301, and Hockett 1959; on the origin and 
significance of the spellings, see Antonsen 1967 a). The somewhat ambigu¬ 
ous OE evidence is confirmed, however, by that from 01. Here, the 
alternation in the low environment between /e/ and /ja/, e.g. meta ‘to 
mete’, but biarga ‘to hide’, is traceable to an earlier */e/, but that between 
/if and /jo/ in the high back environment is not reducible to a single proto¬ 
phoneme, as may be seen by comparing the paradigms of the w-stems 
vipr, vipar, vipe, vip ‘wood’, but migpr, miapar, mipe, migp ‘mead’ (see 
Beeler 1966; Benediktsson 1967). This evidence is further supported by 
developments in the vowel clusters (see 1.3.2-3), so that we must posit 
for PGmc. two contrasting front nonlow phonemes, */i/ and */e/ (Twad- 
dell 1948; Fourquet 1952; Kurylowicz 1952; Lehmann 1961; Antonsen 
1963; Hock 1972). 
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1.1.4 Preliminary short/lax vowel phoneme inventory. For PGme., we 
have established a four-phoneme contrast */i, e, a, u/. The distinctive 
features and phonetic realizations of these phonemes will be discussed 
below (2). 

1.2 Long/tense vowels 

1.2.1 Gothic /!/. All of the dialects agree in having /!/ in all positions, 
e.g. Go. beitan ‘to bite’, beita ‘I bite’, beitip ‘he bites’, OHG bizan, bizu, 
bizit, OS bitan, bitu, bitid, OE bitan, bite, bitt, 01 bita, bit, bitr. OE and 01 
have conditioned variants before original */h/: OE /ui/ liehp (OHG lihit) 
‘he lends’, /Y/ lean (OHG lihan) ‘to lend’, leo ‘I lend’; 01 /ja/ lia ‘to lend’, 
/§/ le ‘I lent’. In addition, 01 /y/ is found in rounding environments: 
ykua (OHG wihhan) ‘to yield’. A single protophoneme */!/ may therefore 
be tentatively posited (but see 1.3). 

1.2.2 Gothic /e/. From the correspondences below, it is evident that 
Go. /e/ is reflected in two different sets of phonemes in the related dialects. 
The first set displays variation in statable environments: 

(1) before high-front: 

Go. merjan ‘to proclaim’, OHG /*/ maren, OS /a/ = [aj] marian, OE 
(West Saxon) /se/ gemseran, (Anglian) /a/ cwoen (Go. qens) ‘woman’, 01 
/se/ msera; 

(2) before high-back: 

Go. nemum ‘we took’, berum ‘we bore’, sefoum ‘we saw’, OHG /a/ 
namum, barum, sahum, OS /a/ namun, barun, sawun, OE /a/ sawon, /sis/ 
bseron, /o/ nomon, 01 /o/ bgrom, sgm, /o/ nomom; 

(3) elsewhere: 

Go. seps ‘seed’, nefo ‘near’, OHG /a/ sat, nah, OS /a/ sad, nah, OE 
/Ss/ seed, /5/ neah, 01 /a/ sad, na-. 

Before high-front, Anglian OE has /S/ when the root ends in a nasal. 
Before high-back, OE has /a/ in roots ending in /w/, /o/ in roots ending in 
a nasal, /ae/ otherwise; 01 has /o/ when the root ends in a nasal, /5/ 
otherwise. In positions before neither high-front nor high-back, OE has 
/§/ before original */h/, but /as/ otherwise. For all of these correspondences, 
it is possible to establish a single protophoneme, which we will tentatively 
designate as */e 1 / to distinguish it from the series which corresponds to 
Go. /e/ in a very different manner: 

Go. her ‘here’, rues ‘table’, Krekos ‘Greeks’, /era ‘side’, OHG /ia/ hiar, 
mias, Kriahhi, para, wiara ‘wire’, liaz ‘he let’, OS /e ~ 1/ her ~ hir, let ~ liet, 
OE /e ~!/ her, mes - mys (i.e. /mis/), Crecas, wir, let, 01 /e ~ 1/ her, virr, let. 

This set of correspondences is clearly distinct from the first set. The 
alternations /e ~ i/ in OS, OE, and 01 do not seem to be reducible to any 
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type of environment (but see 1.3.3). For this set, we will tentatively 
posit a protophoneme */e 2 / to distinguish it from */e 1 /. 

1.2.3 Gothic /u/. All dialects other than Go. agree in a front variant [y] 
in the high-front environment, with [u] elsewhere, except that 01 has a 
special reflex /of before an original */h/: 

(1) before high-front: 

Go. garuni ‘counsel’, OHG fyf giruni, OS /u/ = [y] giruni, OE fyf 
geryne, 01 fyf ryne; 

(2) elsewhere: 

Go. lms ‘house’, puhta ‘(me) thought’, OHG fuf hus, duhta, OS /u/ 
hus, thuhta, OE /nf hus, puhte, 01 fuf hus, /o/ potta. 

We may therefore tentatively posit a protophoneme */vl/ (but see 
1.3.1). 

1.2.4 Gothic /o/. The other dialects have a front variant: 

(1) before high-front: 

Go. sokjan ‘to seek’, OHG /y0/ suohhen, OS /of = [o] sohian, OE 
/0/ soecan, 01 jaj sokia; 

(2) elsewhere: 

Go. bropar ‘brother’, OHG /uo/ bruoder, OS /of bro&ar, OE /of 
brodor, 01 /of broder. 

All dialects point to an original */o/, including OHG, since early 
documents have <o> (Braune-Mitzka 1967: § 39). 

1.2.5 Gothic /a/. All dialects except OE, which has fof, agree with Go. 
/a/ in cognate forms, although the others again have a front variant: 

(1) before high-front: 

Go. fahip ‘he gets’, pahtedi ‘he thought (pret. opt.)’, OHG /as/ 
fahit, dahti, OS /a/ = [so] fahid, thahti, OE /o/ foehp, 01. /se/ fser, psette; 

(2) elsewhere: 

Go. fahan ‘to get’, pahta ‘he thought’, OHG /a/ fahan, dahta, OS 
/a/ fahan, thahta, OE /of fon, pohte, 01 /a/ fa, patta. 

For these correlations, we will tentatively set up a protophoneme */a/ 
(but see 1.3.1). 

1.2.6. Gothic /as/. This Go. vowel corresponds to both monophthongs 
and diphthongs in the other dialects: 

(1) before high-front: 

Go. dailjan ‘to divide’, laisjan ‘to teach’, OHG /ei/ teilen, /§/ leren, 
OS /as/ delian, lerian, OE /se/ dselan, Iseran, 01 /ei/ de.Ha fsef setta ‘he 
owned (pret. opt.)’ (cf. Go. aihtedes ‘you owned’); 

(2) elsewhere: 

Go. stains ‘stone’, maiza ‘more’, aihta ‘he owned’, OHG /ei/ stein, 
fef mero, eht ‘property’, OS /as/ sten, mero, ehta, OE /a/ stan, mam, ahte, 
01 /ei/ steinn, meire, /a/ atta, /of grr (Go. airus) ‘messenger’. 
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OHG /e/ occurs before /r, w/ and (Gmc.) /h/, and in final position. In 
01, /se, 5, a/ occur before */h/ and (Gmc.) /r/ in the environments high- 
front, high-back, and elsewhere, respectively. 

The priority of the vowel cluster over the corresponding monoph¬ 
thongs, as well as the phonemic shape of the cluster is demonstrated by 
Ru. staina (acc.), by the Go. spelling (ai), as well as by archaic (ai)- 
spellings for later (ei) and (e) in OHG (Braune-Mitzka 1967: § 43-4). For 
this set of correspondences, we reconstruct the cluster */ai/ (see also 1.3.3). 

1.2.7 Gothic /o/. Both monophthongs and diphthongs are found in the 
other dialects: 

(1) before high-front: 

Go. hlaupis ‘you (sg.) run’, hausjan ‘to hear’, OHG /0y/ loufis, 
/&/ horen, OS /o/ = [oe] hlopis, horian, OE (West Saxon) /ffi/ hliepst, 
hieran, 01 /ey/ hleypr, heyra, /&/ flaici ‘to flee’ (cf. Go. plauhs ‘flight’); 

(2) elsewhere: 

Go. hlaupan ‘to run’, plauh ‘he fled’, OHG /ou/ loufan, /o/ floh, 
OS /5/ hlopan, floh, OE /5/ hleapan, fleah, 01 /au/ hlaupa, /o/ flo. 

OHG /o, 0 / occur before dental consonant and (Gmc.) /h/; 01 /o, 0/ 
before original */h/. 

Again on the basis of Ru. laukaR ‘leek’, the Go. and 01 (au)-spellings, 
and archaic OHG (au) for later /ou, 0y, 6, 0/ (see Braune-Mitzka 1967: 
§ 46-6), this set can be traced to an original cluster */au/ (see also 
1.3.2). 

1.2.8 Gothic /I/. The other dialects have monophthongs and diph¬ 
thongs : 

(1) before high-front: 

Go. biudis ‘you (sg.) command’, OHG /iy/ biutis, OS /iu/ = [iy] 
biudis, OE /«/ bietst, 01 /y/ bydr; 

(2) before low: 

Go. biudan ‘to command’, OHG /io/ biotan, OS /io/ biodan, OE /T/ 
beodan, 01 /jo/ bioda; 

(3) elsewhere: 

Go. biuda ‘I command’, OHG /iu/ biutu, OS /iu/ biudu, OE /T/ beode, 
01 /jo/ Mod (cf. OSwed. biup, NWGmc. leubu ‘dear’ Opedal, Krause 1966: 
no. 76). 

On the basis of Ru. (eu) and the same spelling in early OE (Campbell 
1962: § 275) and early OHG (Braune-Mitzka 1967: § 47, Anm. 1), we 
can tentatively posit two clusters, */iu/ and */eu/ (see 1.3.2). 

1.2.9 Preliminary inventory of long/tense vowel phonemes and vowel 
clusters. From the sets of correspondences between the dialects, we have 
established the tentative contrasts */I, e 1 , e 2 , a, 6, u/ and */iu, eu, ai, au/. 
Just such a procedure led to the inventory of vowels and clusters found 
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in the neogrammarian handbooks (e.g. Wright 1962: § 64, and Braune- 
Mitzka 1967: § 24). These correspondences, however, actually represent 
raw data which must be subjected to further analysis with respect to the 
internal morphophonemic alternations in which they could participate 
before the actual system of the proto-language can be established. After 
this refinement has been accomplished (1.3), the distinctive features and 
phonetic realizations of the contrasts will be discussed (2). 

1.3 Morphophonemic alternations 

1.3.1 Long/tense vowels alternating with short/lax vowels -j- nasal. 
Among the morphemes with long/tense vowels, certain ones alternate 
with related forms containing a short/lax vowel followed by a nasal: 

(1) tentative */!/ (1.2.1): Go. peihan, OHG dilian, OS thihan, OE peon 
‘to thrive’, 01 pettr (< */piht-/) ‘thick’, compared to OS githungan, OE 
gepungen ‘excellent’, OS a-thengian ‘to carry out’, OE gepingan ‘to thrive’; 

(2) tentative */u/ (1.2.3): Go. puhta, OHG duhta, OS thuhta, OE 
puhte, 01 potto, (< */puht-/) ‘(me) thought’, compared to the present-tense 
forms Go. puglceip /punkip/, OHG dunkit, OS thunkid, OE pyncp, 01 
pykke (< */punk-/) ‘(me) thinks’; 

(3) tentative */a/ (1.2.5): Go. (fram-)gahts ‘entrance’, OHG OS fahan, 
OE (on, 01 fa ‘to get’, compared to Go. gaggan /gangan/ ‘to go’, OHG OS 
gifangan, OE fangen, 01 fangenn ‘got (past part.)’. 

These alternations in related forms indicate that the long/tense vowels 
arose through lengthening upon loss of an original nasal before */h/, i. e. 
*/ih/ < */inh/, */uh/ < */unh/, and */ah/ < */anh/. In the case of */i/ and 
*/u/, this origin merely reduces the incidence of these vowels in the proto¬ 
language, since there are other instances in which they do not derive from 
compensatory lengthening (see 1.3.3 and 4.1). With respect to */a/, how¬ 
ever, the situation is different, since this tentative phoneme occurs only 
before */h/ and always derives from lengthening upon the loss of a nasal, 
as can be seen from the OE reflexes /5, 0 /, which betray the nasality of 
their origin by being indistinguishable from */e 1 / followed by a nasal (see 
1.2.2). For PGmc., then, we must reconstruct the sequence */an/, which 
in late PGmc. was realized as [I] before */h/, and remove the tentative 
phoneme */a/ from our inventory. 

1.3.2 Gothic /I — 5 - u (d)/. Table 3 presents the vowel alternations 
found in the second class of strong verbs in the various dialects. First of 
all, it will be noticed that in all forms with short/lax (monophthongal) 
vocalism in all the dialects, the very same alternations as those discussed 
in 1.1.2 are found within and between each of the dialects. It is possible, 
therefore, to reconstruct a single protoform for each: 
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1 pi. pret. ind. 

*/bugum-/ 

*/tugum-/ 

*/budum-/ 


3 sg. pret. opt. 
*/bugi-/ 
*/tugi-/ 
*/budi-/ 


past part. 
*/bugan-/ 
*/tugan-/ 

*/budan-/. 


All forms in the dialects are regular, except for Go. tauhum, tauhi, 
tauhans, in which original */g/ by Verner’s law has been replaced by /h/ 
in analogy with the pres, and past sg., thereby requiring the root- 
vocalism /d/ instead of /u/. OE huge has /u/ in place of expected */y/ in 
analogy with the pi. pret. ind. (the regular vowel is found in the preterit- 
present verb deah, dugon, opt. dyge, beside duge). 

Turning our attention to the spelling of forms for the pres. ind. and the 
3 sg. pret., it is striking that once again we are confronted with represen¬ 
tations of familiar variants of */u/ in the second elements of the digraphs: 
Go. <u) (including before /h, h), r/), OHG OS 01 <u ~ o), OE <o>. Even OE 
<ie> and (ea) come into focus when we note that (West Saxon) (ie) has a 
variant (non-West Saxon) <io>, while a more archaic form of <ea)is (seo) 
(see Antonsen 1967a). For all forms with digraphic spellings, then, we can 
posit for the second element a protophoneme */u/, which must be identical 
with the */u/ found alone in the pret. pi., pret. opt., and pret. part, forms. 
The first elements of the digraphs also present familiar faces when it is 
noted that OHG (ou) varies with (au), and OE (ea) has the older form 
(seo). All the digraph spellings clearly reflect an older cluster */au/ in the 
pret. sg., and the /a/ of OS finds counterparts in the contextual variant 
/o/ of both OHG /ou/ and 01 /au/. For the 3 sg. pret., we can reconstruct 
the protoforms: */baug-/, */tauh-/, */baud-/. 

The present-tense forms bring us back to the problem of pre-Go. *[i ~ 
se] and non-Go. *[i ~ e] (1.1.3). In Go., the absence of the low vowel be¬ 
fore /h/ is evidence that <iu> no longer represented a cluster of autonomous 
*/i/ + */u/, but a unit phoneme which developed to /!/ through assimila¬ 
tion, just as */a/ -f- */i/ > /se/, and */a/ + */u/ > /a/. OHG OS <iu) occurs 
in two environments, before high-front, where we expect */i/ and */u/ = 
[y], i.e. *[iy], and before high-back, where again we expect */i/ in these 
dialects, as well as nonassimilated */u/, i.e. *[iu]. (That these clusters 
actually were differentiated is shown by reflexes in MHG dialects; see 
Braune-Mitzka 1967: § 49.) Before low, the distribution of *[i ~ e] and 
*[u ~ o ~ y] would seem to require OHG OS *<eo>. The appearance of 
(io) in this environment can only indicate that the first element of the 
cluster was determined by the original second element (i.e. */i/ before 
original */u/), while the second element was conditioned by the low vowel 
of the following syllable (i.e. PGmc. */eu/ before */-a/ > /eo/ = [yo] > 
/io/). 
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Table 3 


Present Preterit 

Infinitive Indicative Indicative Optative Participle 


Before: 

/-a/ 

1 sg. 

/-u/ 

2 sg. 

/- i/ 

3 sg. 

1 pi. 

/-u/ 

3 sg. 

/-V 

/-a/ 

Go. 

HI 

HI 

HI 

lol 

/u/ 

/u/ 

Ini 


biugan 

biuga 

biugis 

baug 

bugum 

lol 

bugi 

lol 

bugans 

lol 


tiuhan 

tiuha 

tiuhis 

tauh 

tauhum 

tauhi 

tauhans 

OHG 

/io/ 

/iu/ 

Hyl 

/ou/ 

H 

lyl 

lol 


biogan 

biugu 

biugis 

boug 

/6/ 

bugum 

bugi 

gibogan 


biotan 

biutu 

biutis 

bot 

butum 

buti 

gibotan 

OS 

/io/ 

/iu/ 

[iy] 

H1 

M 

[y] 

lol 


biogan 

biugu 

biugis 

bog 

bugun 

bugi 

gibogan 

OE 

/?/ 

</T/) 

Iml 

/§/ 

M 

(Ini) 

lol 


beogan 

( beogo ) 

biehst 

beag 

bugon 

(huge) 

bogen 

01 

/jo/ 

</y/) 

lyl 

/au/ 

M 

lyl 

lol 


bioda 

m) 

(byd) 

by dr 

baud 

Ibl 

budom 

byde 

bodenn 


(biuga) 

(byg) 

bygr 

bo 

bugom 

byge 

bogenn 


Paralleling the development in OHG and OS, 01 reflects an older 
*[iy] before high-front, which was subsequently monophthongized to 
lyl (cf. MHG <iu> = /y/). In the case of the other two environments, 
however, the development is different in so far as we do not expect */i/ 
before high-back in this dialect and the first element of the cluster should 
reflect */e/ in this environment. The spellings (iu) and (io) do not contra¬ 
dict our expectations. If we keep in mind that in 01, */e/ before high- 
back occurs as /jo/, then it becomes evident that (io) = /jo/ is a contrac¬ 
tion of */jo/ -)- */o/ before low vowels of the next syllable, while (iu) = 
/ju/ derives from */jo/ + */u/ in other environments. The alternation of 
/jo/ and /ju/ in comparable forms in 01 and in the other Nordic dialects 
(e.g. 01 bioda ~ OSw. biupa) reveals levelings within paradigms which 
have disrupted the original distributional pattern. 

In OE, (ie ~ io) (for older (iu)) is found before high-front, reflecting 
pre-E */i/ + */u/, while <eo> (older <eu» represents pre-E */e/ + */u/ 
(see Antonsen 1967a). The occurence of (eo) for expected *(eu) in the 
environment high-back is the result of leveling from forms with fol¬ 
lowing low vowels. 

The present-tense forms thus can be reduced to an alternation between 
*/eu/ and */iu/, with the latter occurring only before high-front. This re¬ 
construction is forcefully borne out by the Ru. forms niujila (Darum, 
Krause 1966: no. 104), but leubu (Opedal, traditionally read as *liubu, 
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thus also Krause 1966: no. 76, because of the failure to recognize the 
bind-rune eu actually used in the inscription). All forms can therefore be 
reconstructed with an original */eu/: 

*/beugan-/ */beugu/ */beugis-/ 

*/teuhan-/ */teuhu/ */teuhis-/ 

*/beudan-/ */beudu/ */beudis-/. 

1.3.3 Gothic /i ~ He ~ i (se)/. An analysis of the forms in Table 4 
according to the same procedure followed in 1.3.2 permits us to reduce 
the consistently monophthongal forms to: 

Table 4 


Present Preterite 


Before: 

Infinitive Indicative 

1 sg. 2 sg. 

/-a/ /-u/ /-i/ 

Indicative 

3 sg. 1 pi. 

l-ul 

Optative Participle 
3 sg. 

I-H /-a/ 

Go. 

HI 

HI 

HI 

/»/ 

HI 

HI 

HI 


beidan 

beida 

beidis 

baip 

bidum 

bidi 

bidans 






/»/ 

/se/ 

/se/ 


leilvan 

leiha 

leihis 

laih 

laihmm 

laihii 

laihjans 

OHG 

HI 

HI 

HI 

lei/ 

HI 

HI 

HI 


bitan 

bitu 

bitis 

beit 

bitum 

biti 

gibitan 





lei 





lihan 

lihu 

lihis 

leh 

liwum 

liwi 

giliwan 

OS 

hi 

HI 

HI 

/«/ 

HI 

HI 

HI 


bidan 

bidu 

bidis 

bed 

bidun 

bidi 

gibidan 

OE 

HI 

HI 

HI 

/a/ 

/ml 

HI 

HI 


bidan 

bido 

bitst 

bad 

biodun 

bide 

biden 

01 

HI 

HI 

HI 

/ei/ 

HI 

HI 

M 


bida 

bid 

bidr 

beid 

bidom 

bide 

bedenn 





lei 



HI 


stiga 

stig 

stigr 

ste 

stigom 

stige 

stigenn 


*/bidum-/ 

*/bidi-/ 

*/bidan-/ 



*/: 

ligwum-/ */ligwi-/ 

*/ligwan-/ 



*/; 

stigum-/ 

*/stigi-/ 

*/stigan-/. 



Here, too, Go. has replaced */g/ by /h/ and therefore has /se/ for */i/. In 
the past part., we should expect OHG OS OE 01 /e/ before the low vowel 
of the suffix, yet we find /i/ here, except in 01 bedenn, so we must consider 
the forms with /i/ to be reformations (see Hock 1972). 

Similarly, the pret. sg. forms can be traced to: */baid-/, */laihw-/, 
*/staig-/. 

The root vocalism of the present-tense forms seems to present a very 
simple picture in which /!/ is found in all dialects with the exception of 
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the so-called contract forms of OB and 01 (see 1.2.1), so that /!/ might 
be posited. However, the parallelism between this set of alternations and 
that of the second class (1.3.2) is too striking to be accidental: */i/ : */u/, 
*/ai/ : */au/, so that */!/ : */eu/ must reflect an older */ei/ : */eu/. The 
assumption of */ei/ as an older form of */i/ in this series is supported by 
evidence from IE (see 4.1), as well as internal Gmc. evidence, including 
late PGmc. */e/ (see below) and the Go. spelling (ei), which like 
<ai> for /ee/ and (au> for /o/, as well as (iu> for /i/, is best explained as an 
inherited spelling. The generally accepted explanation that (ei) is 
patterned after Gk. si is contradicted by the fact that ei was by no 
means the only, or even preponderant, Gk. spelling for /!/, whereas all the 
Go. digraphs can be derived on the basis of internal Go. developments. 
For the present-tense stems of this class, then, we obtain the protoforms: 

*/beidan-/ */beidu/ */beidis-/ 

*/leihwan-/ */leihwu/ */leihwis-/ 

*/steigan-/ */steigu/ */steigis-/. 

In addition to the alternation */ei ~ ai ~ i/ discussed above, there is 
another, rather limited set of forms which points to a relationship be¬ 
tween */e 2 / and */ei/, as in Go. her (OHG Mar) ‘here’, hita ‘this moment’, 
hidre ‘hither’, and in OHG stiaga ‘stairs’, steg (< */stigaz/) ‘foot-path’, 
stigan /stigan/ ‘to climb’. The origin of */e 2 / remains problematical. At¬ 
tempts have been made to derive it through the monophthongization of a 
diphthong arising in reduplicated forms upon the loss of medial */h/, from 
Lat. loanwords (e.g. Go. mes ‘table’), and from the PIE cluster */ey/ 
or */eXy/ (Liidtke 1957; Lehmann 1952:66-73). To my mind the most 
plausible explanation advanced so far is that by van Coetsem (1956 and 
1970:55-8), who sees in */e 2 / a reflex of PIE */ey/, PGmc. */ei/ before a 
low vowel (note that the native Go. words have a following /r/). This 
theory would account for the alternations between */e 2 / and /i/ as full 
grade and zero grade, respectively, and permit us to explain OS her ~ 
hir (/her ~ hir/), OHG stiaga ~ stigan (/stigan/), etc., as the result of 
different leveling processes. While I am cognizant of the problems which 
even this theory leaves, the little evidence available to us nevertheless 
seems to favor it. I therefore assume that PGmc. contained only */e 1 / 
and not an additional */e 2 /, which represents a later development from 
ePGmc. */ei/. 

1.3.4 For PGmc., we may posit the long/tense contrasts */I, e 1 , 6, n/, 
and the clusters */ei, eu, ai, au/. 
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2. Distinctive features of the root vowel phonemes 

So far, we have established only the vocalic contrasts in root syllables 
and assigned to each a tentative designation. To establish the phonetic rea¬ 
lizations and the distinctive features of each protophoneme, we have seve¬ 
ral points of departure, including the testimony of foreign loanwords and of 
Gmc. words borrowed into other languages. This evidence is often ambig¬ 
uous, however, so that the evidence provided by later developments within 
descendant languages must be given primary consideration. In this re¬ 
gard, Go. presents special problems, since it has left no descendants. 
The main burden must therefore be borne by the NGmc. and WGmc. 
languages. 

Although the precise phonetic nature of the contrast long/tense versus 
short/lax cannot be determined, there can be no doubt that such a di¬ 
stinction existed in PGmc., as is demonstrated by the following items: 

*/i/ 4= */i/: Go. leipu ‘fruit wine (acc.)’ : lipu ‘member (acc.)’, OHG 
lid : lid, OS lid : lid, OE lid : lid, 01 lip : lip (acc.); 

*/u/ + */u/: Go. fuls ‘foul’ : fula ‘foal’, OHG OS ful : folo, OE ful : 
fola, 01 full: foie (the masc. nom. sg. of the weak declension of the ad¬ 
jectives would give perfect minimal pairs); 

*/e 1 / * */e/: Go. (anda-)set ‘abomination’ : sitls ‘seat’, MHG seize 
‘ambush’ : sez ‘seat’, OE suit : set, 01 sat : set. 

We may therefore confidently divide the vowel phonemes into two 
subsystems. 


2.1 Short/lax subsystem 

As can be seen from the reflexes in the later dialects (1.1), front 
variants of */u, a/ (*[y, se]) developed in the environment high-front, 
back variants of */i, e, a/ (*[ra, y, d ]) arose in the environment high- 
back, a low variant of */u/ (*[o]) was produced before low vowels, 
and */a/ in combined high-back and high-front environments pro¬ 
duced still a third variant (*[a]) which may be characterized as higher 
central. From these variations, it is possible to conclude that the distinc¬ 
tion spread : rounded (but not front : back) was the feature which set off 
*/u/ from both */i/ and */e/, since the front variant of */u/ = *[y] did not 
coalesce with */i/, nor the back variant of */i/ = *[ui] with */u/, and the 
lower variant of */u/ = *[o] did not coalesce with the back variant of */e/ 
= *[y]. While */u/ = *[u, y] could be adequately characterized by the 
single feature [+ rounded], */i/ = *[i, m] and */e/ = *[e, y] shared the 
feature [— rounded] and thus must have differed only in tongue height. 
Since */a/ = *[a, se, a, d] was distinctively neither front nor back, nor 
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spread nor rounded, it could have contrasted with the other short/lax 
phonemes only in being [+ low]. We therefore have a system in which 
[ -f- low] contrasts with all vowels which are [— low]; the latter are divided 
into [+ rounded] and [— rounded], and these are then distinguished by 
tongue-height, which must be [+ high] vs. [—high] (see Antonsen 1967 b: 
26, and 1967a:78; Benediktsson 1967:176): 


*N 

*/u/ 

*/i/ */e/ 

Low -f- 

— 

— — 

Rounded 

+ 

— — 

High 


+ — 


That */i/ and */e/ contrasted by virtue of only a single feature is clear 


from the later neutralization of this contrast in the environments af¬ 
fecting tongue-height, i.e. high-front, low, and before nasal clusters. In 
the form of a vowel diagram, the relationships can be represented as: 



Spread 

Rounded 

Spread 

Rounded 

High 

*/i/ 

*/u/ 

*[i ~ ui] 

*[y ~ u] 


*/e/ 


*[e ~ y] *[o] 

*[o] 

Low 


*/a/ 

*[ae ~ a ~ 

- d] 


The characterization of */e/ as [- low, - rounded, - high] accords with 
the fact that in nonroot syllables, this is the only vowel which does not 
cause umlaut assimilations in a preceding root syllable. 

Confirmation of the contrasts can be found in the manner in which 
early Lat. loanwords are treated in Gmc. (Kluge 1897:351): 

(1) Lat. /u/ = Gmc. [+ rounded]: [u] OE must < mustum; [o] OHG 
stophon < stuppa; [y] OE pytt, OHG pfuzzi < puteus; 

(2) Lat. /0/ = Gmc. [+ rounded]: [u] Go. OE pund, OHG phunt < 
pondo; [o] OE post, OHG pfost < postern; [y] OE mynet, OHG muniz(za) 
< moneta; 

(3) Lat. /a/ = Gmc. [+ low]: [a] Go. arka, OHG archa, OE earc < 
area; [to] OHG pfenih < panicum; [d] : 01 kgttr < cattus; 

(4) Lat. /i/ = Gmc. [- low, - rounded]: [e] OHG senaf < sindpis; 

(5) Lat. /e/ = Gmc. [- low, - rounded]: [i] OE trims, OHG trimissa < 
tremissis. 

2.2 Long/tense subsystem 

The reflexes of */§*/ in OHG, OS, (West Saxon) OE, and 01 (1.2.2) 
point to an original low vowel, as does the evidence in nonroot syllables 
(3) and from loanwords: Lat. /§/ appears as /!/, e.g. velum > OHG 
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wil(-ldhlian). The feature [+ low] can also be assigned to */o/ on the 
basis of loanword evidence: 

(1) Lat. /o/ = Gmc. [- low]: [u] OHG OS Ruma < Roma; 

(2) Lat. /a/ = Gmc. [-f- low]: [5] Go. Rumoneis < Romani; 

(3) Gmc. [+ low] = Lat. /a/: [5] OHG Buohhunna = Lat. Silva Bd- 
cenis (see Kluge 1897:356, and van Coetsem 1970:58). 

Further verification is found in the effect of */o/ in nonroot syllables on 
the vocalism of a preceding root (3) and in the PIE origins (see 4.1). Since 
these two protophonemes can be characterized as low vowels, a more 
appropriate designation for */e 1 / would he */as/, and for */o/ would be */5/. 
Later reflexes leave no doubt that the distinction between */»/ and */5/ 
was one of lip-rounding, since the front variant of */5/ remained distinct 
from */je/, as did the back variant of */»/ from */5/. Similarly, */i/ and 
*/u/ contrasted by being spread vs. rounded, and they differed from */as/ 
and */5/ by being [- low]. The contrasts in this subsystem were therefore: 



*IV 

*/u/ 

*/*/ 

*/o/ 

Long/tense 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Low 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

Rounded 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 


The short/lax and long/tense subsystems were thus asymmetrical with 
respect to one-another: 


Spread Rounded Spread Rounded 
High */i/ */u/ */i/ */u/ 

Low */a/ */se/ */5/ 


This analysis of the PGmc. vowel system is most cogently supported 
by the vowel graphs of the older fujsark, where six graphemes originally 
represented the six qualitative distinctions and ignored the feature long/ 


tense (see Antonsen 1970 ^IB- 

-7): 






Vocalic runes: 

F 


4 

n 

1 

M 

Low 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

Rounded 


+ 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

High 





+ 

— 

Protophonemes: 

*/a 

5 

se 

Q 

l 

e/. 
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3. Phonemic contrasts in nonroot syllables 

A detailed presentation of the reconstruction of the original contrasts in 
derivational and inflectional syllables would require more space than 
is at my disposal. A summary presentation of the syllables recoverable on 
the basis of internal Gmc. evidence, along with some indication of the na¬ 
ture of that evidence, will therefore have to suffice. 

PGmc. */-i/: NWGmc. -gast-i-R, OE g(i)est, 01 gest-r ‘guest’, Go. 
gast-i-m, OHG gest-i-m, OS gest-i-un (dat. pi.). Note /e/ < */a/ in the root 
syllable. 

PGmc. */-e/: OHG bind-e-t ‘you (pi.) bind’. 

PGmc. */-a/: NWGmc. held-a-R ‘Held (prop, name)’, 01 hialm-r (/ja/ 
< */e/ before */-a/), OHG OS OE helm ‘helmet’; NWGmc. horn-a (acc.), 
OHG OS OE 01 horn ‘horn’ (/o/ < */u/ before */-a/). 

PGmc. */-u/: NWGmc. mag-u (acc.), Go. mag-u-s, OS mag-u, OE mag-o, 
01 mgg-r (/o/ < */a/ before */-u/) ‘boy’; Go. skild-u (acc.), 01 skigld-r 
(/Pi < */ e / before */-u/). 

PGmc. */-!/: Go. bund-ei-s, OHG bunt-i-s, OS bund-i-s, 01 bynd-e-r 
dyl < *M before */-!/) ‘you (sg.) might bind’. 

PGmc. */-se/: NWGmc. tawid-e ‘he made’, Go. stauid-e-s ‘you (sg.) 
judged’, OHG folg-e-n (/o/ < */u/ before */-se/) ‘to follow’. 

PGmc. */-5/: NWGmc. tawid-o ‘I made’, run-o-R ‘runes (acc.)’, Go. 
gib-o-m ‘gifts (dat.)’, OHG kor-o-n (/o/ < */ u / before */-o/) ‘to test’. 

PGmc. */-u/: NWGmc. leub-u ‘dear (fem. nom. sg.)’, OHG OS gib-u 
‘I give’, OE meot-u ‘I mete’, 01 bigrg-o-mk (/jo/ < */e/ before */-u/) 
‘I save myself’; but see 4.3. 

PGmc. */-ai/: NWGmc. hah-ai ‘steed (dat.)’, Go. anst-ai ‘favor (dat.)’; 
but see 4.3. 

PGmc. */-au/: NWGmc. as-au ‘god (dat.)’, Go. sun-au ‘son (dat.)’; but 
see 4.3. 

PGmc. */-iu/: NWGmc. kunimud-iu ‘Kunimund (dat.)’, OHG sun-iu 
‘son (dat.)’; but see 4.3. 

From this short resume, it will be seen that those syllables which can 
be reconstructed from Gmc. evidence alone have already been encountered 
in the root syllables (which is also true of the additional ones recoverable 
through comparison with IE evidence; see 4.3). In ePGmc., the divergent 
development in root and nonroot syllables characteristic of later stages 
had not yet begun. 
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4. Proto-Germanic and Proto-Indo-European 

Inasmuch as Gmc. is a branch of the larger IE family, it is possible to 
verify and refine the syllabics reconstructed for PGmc. by comparing 
them with those reconstructed for PIE. The syllabics of (late) PIE are 
usually presented as in the diagram: 

*[i] *[u] */i/ */u/ *[r, 1 , m, n, rj] 

*/e/ */o/ */o/ */e/ */o/ 

*/a/ */a / 

in which *[i, u, r, 1 , m, n, 13 ] represent syllabic allophones of the resonant 
phonemes */y, w, r, 1, m, n/ in consonantal environments (i.e. C_C, #_C, 
or C_ #). When preceded by a long syllable (i.e. CYCC or CVC) and fol¬ 

lowed by a vowel, these resonant phonemes occurred in the form of 
syllabic + nonsyllabic: *[ij, uw, rr, Jl, mm, nn]. Reflexes of this allo- 
phonic variation are also found in Gmc. (see 4.2). 


4.1 Proto-Germanic and Proto-Indo-European correspondences 


The cognate forms in Table 5 illustrate the correlations between ePGmc. 
and PIE. PIE */a, o, a/ appear as PGmc. */a/, while PIE */a, 6 / are re¬ 
flected in PGmc. */5/, and PIE */e/ has been lowered to */ee/ (on *[i] and 
*[u], see 4.2). These developments may be represented schematically as 


*[i] 

*/e/ */a/ */o/ 

I ^ 

*/a/ 


*/i/ */u/ 

*/§/ */o/ 

*/a/->| 


Various attempts (e.g. van Coetsem 1970:42-4, Benediktsson 1967: 
175) have been made to describe intermediate stages in these develop¬ 
ments by way of single-feature changes, whereby symmetrical four- 
phoneme systems evolved in the pattern: 


*[i] *[u] */!/ */u/ 

*/e/ */fl/ */§/ */a/. 

The absence of historical guideposts between the two reconstructed stages 
makes it impossible to determine whether the changes occurred in 
feature-by-feature steps (which is quite likely, although by which features 
and in which order remains a moot point), or in one-step shifts (e.g. 
through adaptation by an originally non-Indo-European population). 
The assumption that PIE */a, o, a/ coalesced in */a/, the short/lax 
counterpart of */!/ < PIE */a, o/, is therefore highly speculative. For 
early PGmc., one may arbitrarily assume that no change in the PIE 
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vowel phonemes had yet occurred, or that all of the coalescences, or only 
some of them, had already taken place. In the following (see Table 5), 
I assume that they had all occurred, and that * [i] and * [u] were phonemes 
(through ‘system balance’), although *[r, 1, m, n, rj] had not yet become 
clusters (see 4.2). 

Table 5 

Early Proto-Germanic Proto-Indo-European 

(pre-Germanic) 


*/i/: */widuz/ ‘wood’ 

*[widhus] 

*/e/: */meduz/ ‘mead’ 

*[medhus] 

*/a/: */fanhanan/ ‘to catch’ 

*[paqkonom] 

*/bande/ ‘he bound’ 

*[bi»ond h e] 

*/fadffir/ ‘father’ 

*[pater] 

*/u/: */bugme/ ‘we bent’ 

*[bi>ughme] 

*/!/: */swinan/ ‘swine’ 

*[swinom] 

*/»/: */b»dme/ ‘we bade’ 

*[b h ed h rnmo] 

*/o/: */fladuz/ ‘flood’ 

*[plotus] 

*/m5da2r/ ‘mother’ 

*[mater] 

*/u/: */mus/ ‘mouse’ 

*[mus] 

*/ei/: */steiganan/ ‘to climb’ 

*[steig h onom] 

*/ai/: */gaitz/ ‘goat’ 

*[g h aids] 

*/staiga/ ‘I climbed’ 

*[stoig h a] 

*/eu/: */beugesi/ ‘you (sg.) bend’ 

*[b h eug h esi] 

*/au/: */aukanan/ ‘to increase’ 

*[augonom] 

*/bauge/ ‘he bent’ 

*[b h oug h e] 


4.2 Syllabic resonants 

The PIE syllabic resonants *[i, u, r, J, m, n, g] appear in lPGmc. as 
*/i, u, ur, ul, um, un/: *[b h idnt] > */bitun/ ‘they bit’, *[b h ug h pt] 
> */bugun/ ‘they bent’, *[pJnos] > */fullaz/ ‘full’, *[krnom] > 
*/hurnan/ ‘horn’, *[g w mtis] > */kwumdiz/ ‘arrival’, *[mntis] > 
*/mundiz/ ‘memory’, *[tgktus] > */]?unhtuz/ > */J)uhtuz/ ‘conscience’. 
In suffixes, there are also reflexes of the variation between the 
nonsyllabic and the syllabic + nonsyllabic allophones which correlate 
with the quantity of the preceding syllable: PIE *[kor-je-so] > lPGmc. 
*/har-je-s/ > Go. harjis ‘army (gen.)’, but PIE *[kerd h -ije-so] > lPGmc. 
*/hird-ije-s/ > Go. hairdeis ‘shepherd’; PIE *[b h -ed h -mme] > lPGmc. 
*/bsed-um/ > Go. bedum ‘we asked’, but PIE *[pat-mo-s] > lPGmc. 
*/fa|)-ma-z/ > OE fsepm ‘embrace’. 

The phonemic status of the PGmc. reflexes has been the subject of 
some debate. Lehmann (1955; 1961; 1968 a) has argued for the retention 
of the allophonic status into (early) PGmc. on the basis of such forms 
as Go. kunpjis (not *kunpeis) < PGmc. */knJ)-je-s/ (not */kun]?-ije-s/) 
‘knowledge (gen.)’, in which the suffix is regular after a short root, as 
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well as on the basis of metrical evidence for original monosyllabic value 
of forms like OE wundor < PGmc. */wndran/ = *[wndran] ‘wonder’, 
but disyllabic for OE tacen < PGmc. */taiknan/ = *[taiknnan] ‘token’. 
Marchand (1956), on the other hand, disputed the allophonic nature of 
these alternations in PGmc. and saw in them instead fossilized morpho- 
phonemic alternations (see Will 1970). 

One factor which seems to have been overlooked in the discussion is 
the fact that even in late PIE, the alternations *[i ~ ij] and *[u ~ uw] 
were probably no longer merely allophonic, but rather morphophonemic, 
since *[i] and *[u] most likely had acquired phonemic status through 
‘system balance’ upon the rise of */i/ and */u/ from earlier */yH, wn/, 
just as this was surely the case for NWGmc. /o/ (Kurylowicz 1952), for 
OE /ui, y> 3 / (Antonsen 1967a), and for Go. /*, o/ (D’Alquen 1967). One 
indication of this early phonemicization is provided by the dat. (PIE 
loc. sg. of Gmc. i-stems, which must derive from PIE */-ey + y/ (for 
NWGmc. /-!/) or */-oy + y/ (for Go. -ai). These sequences were impossible 
according to the Sievers-Edgerton pattern for the distribution of syllabic 
and nonsyllabic allophones of the resonant phonemes, which permitted 
only * [ij ], but not *[ji]. Phonemicization of *[i] through system balance, 
however, would have permitted a 1PIE */-ey + i/ and */-oy + i/, the 
sequences necessary to produce PGmc. */-iji/ > NWGmc. */-i/ and PGmc. 
*/-aji/ > Go. /-se/ -ai. The older theory deriving both forms of this ending 
from a supposed trimoric PIE ending */-ey/ (which in turn supposedly 
derived from a still older */-ey 4- y/) is untenable (see Lane 1963 and 
Antonsen 1969-70: § 6). 

However one wishes to regard the status of * [i ~ ij ] and * [u ~ uw], the 
evidence of syllable quantity does indeed point to the retention of */r, 1, 
m, n/ = *[r, 1, m, n, rj ~ rr, 11, mm, nn] into ePGmc., since only on such 
an assumption can the syllabic alternations observable in Gmc. be 
explained. That the syllabics were no longer allophones of */r, 1, m, n/ 
in lPGmc., but had already become the phonemic clusters */ur, ul, um, 
un/ is clear from the development of umlaut variants of the new */u/ 
in the same manner as */u/ < PIE *[u]: cf. OHG fullen /fyllen/ ‘to fill’ 
and follon ‘to fulfill’ ( < PIE */pln-/)- 

4.3 Nonroot syllabics 

As was pointed out above, ePGmc. displayed the same vocalism in 
nonroot as in root syllables. The laws of final syllables compel us 
to assume that all of the syllabics found in PIE were retained (in 
appropriate reflexes) into ePGmc., e.g. PIE */b h erete/ > ePGmc. 
*/berede/ > OHG beret with PIE */t/ preserved because it was not in 
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final position at the time of the loss of final PIE */t/ in */b h eroyt/ > 
OHG here. Further, the change of PIE */e/ in nonroot syllables to PGmc. 
*/i/ occurred only under certain conditions. It was not, as is so often 
assumed, an unconditioned change (cf. OHG beret < PGmc. */berede/ 

< PIE */b h erete/, 01 fallep < PGmc. */fallede/ < PIE */p (h) olnete/, 
with no evidence that there ever was an */i/ in these forms). One of these 
conditions was its presence before final Gmc. */z/, another its position 
before a high vowel (Antonsen 1969-70:59). A form like Go. sunjus 

< PIE *[sun-ew-es] presupposes first the voicing of final */s/, then the 
change of third-syllable */e/ to */i/, and only then the change of medial 
*/e/ to */i/. Therefore, we must assume that with the exception of the 
coalescences of */a, o, a/ > */a/, of */a, 5/ > */5/, and the lowering of 
*/e/ > */eb/, the vocalism of the PIE nonroot syllables survived unchanged 
into ePGmc. (Lehmann 1953). On this basis, then, we can further refine 
and expand the presentation given in 3: 

lPGmc. */-u/ < ePGmc. */-5/ finally and before a high vowel with or 
without an intervening */n/: NWGmc. leubu < ePGmc. */leubo/ < PIE 
*[leub h -a]; OHG zungun < ePGmc. */tngoni/ < pre-Gmc. *[dgg-on-i]; 
OHG gebu < ePGmc. */geb5i/ < PIE *[g h eb h -a-i]; 

lPGmc. */-ai/in final position < ePGmc. */-aji/: Go. -dedai < ePGmc. 
*/dsedaji/ < PIE *[d h e-toj-i] (cf. Go. daga < ePGmc. */dagai/ < PIE 
*[d h og h -o-j]); 

lPGmc. */-au/in final position < ePGmc. */-awi/: Go. sunau < ePGmc. 
*/sunawi/ < PIE * [sun-ow-i]; 

lPGmc. */-iu/ in final position < ePGmc. */-ewi/: OHG suniu < 
ePGmc. */sunewi/ < PIE *[sun-ew-i], 

5. Conclusion 

PGmc., like all languages known to us, underwent changes during the 
course of its history. The vocalic system of ePGmc. showed no differen¬ 
tiation between root and nonroot syllables and none of the vowel assim¬ 
ilations (umlaut) characteristic of the root syllables in the later stage. 
Like PIE, ePGmc. had syllabic allophones of the resonant phonemes */r, 
1, m, n/, but most likely it differed from its parent in already having lost 
the distinctions between */a, o, o/, on the one hand, and */a, o/, on the 
other, and having lowered */e/ > */»/ (cf. Makaev 1961:61-2, 67): 


Early Proto-Germanic vocalic system 


*/i/ */u/ 

TV 

TV 

*[r, 1, m, n, rj] 

*/ e / 



*/ei/ 

*/eu/ 

TV 

*/se/ 

*/5/ 

*/ai/ 

*/au/ 
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LPGmc. presents different developments in root and nonroot syllables 
and vowel-assimilation allophones (umlaut) in the root, which were 
preceded by the conversion of the syllabic resonants into the clusters 
*/ur, ul, um, un/. The number of phonemes increased through the ap¬ 
pearance of a new */e/ in root syllables only. The distribution of the vowel 
phonemes was altered by the change of unstressed */-ai/ > */-*/, */-au/ 
> */-5/ (and in certain environments) */-e/ > */-i/ and */-o/ > */-u/, 
by the loss of final vowels in third syllables, as well as by the i -umlaut of 
stressed */e/ > */i/ and the n-umlaut of stressed */i/ > */e/: 


Late Proto-Germanic vocalic system 


*/i/ */u/ 

*IV 

*/u / 


*/iu/ 

*/e/ 

*/e/ 



*/eu/ 

*/a/ 

*/&/ 

*/5 / 

*/ai/ 

*/au/ 


In addition to the umlauts identifiable through phonemic shifts, i.e. 
*/e/ > */i/, */ei/ > */i/, */i/ > */e/, */ei/ > */e/, we can posit for this 
stage the presence of the nondistinctive variants which are reflected as 
umlauted phonemes in the later dialects (see Antonsen 1965:23-5). 
Supposed evidence for the absence of such nondistinctive variants in Go. 
(Wienold 1967), and therefore also in lPGmc., is based on a misconception 
of the umlaut process and of the distinctive features of the PGmc. vowel 
system. The supposed change of Go. /of > fn/ before high-front, which 
Wienold discusses and rightly rejects, has no parallel in the other Gmc. 
dialects, in all of which PGmc. */o/ appears in a front (not high) variant 
in original high-front environments (see 1.2.4). In Go., such variants 
would have remained undesignated in the writing system, since the 
supposed loss of the conditioning factor in forms like gasts (< PGmc. 
*/gastiz/) and ansts (< PGmc. */anstiz/) is the result of morphological 
restructuring and not of a regular phonological development (see Antonsen 
1969-70:68-70). On the other hand, the presence of /e/ in Go. her, fern, 
corresponding to OHG Mar, fiara, etc., could be cited as evidence for 
umlaut in pre-Go. 
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1. Paradigmatic structure 


1.1 The Proto-Germanic consonant system. PGmc. seems to have had 
the following system of consonants: 


Obstruents 


Labial Dental 

VI.: Stop + Fric. p + f t + ]j 
V d.: Stop ~Fric. b ~ b d ~ 8 


Velar Labiovelar ? 
k + x~h k w + x"'~h w 
g ~ g (g w ~ g w ) 


VI.: Sibilant s 

Vd.: Sibilant z 


Resonants 


I Nasal: 
Liquid: 
Semivowel 


m n ~ i] 

1, r 

w ] 


Note. The symbols [f] and [b] are used to represent consonants that were 
composed of the features Voiceless, Labial, Fricative (for [f]) and Voiced, 
Labial, Fricative (for [b]). Though historical and comparative evidence 
justifies the assumption that these two consonants were Labial, it does 
not usually permit us to determine such phonetic details as whether they 
were bilabial or labiodental. 


Though a full discussion of syntagmatic structure will be postponed 
until section 2, we shall in the present section note (a) four positions in 
which these consonants occurred, and (b) the allophones which they 
showed in these positions. The four positions are: (1) word-initially 
before vowel, (2) word-medially between vowels doubly (or long), (3) 
word-medially between vowels singly (or short), and (4) word-finally 
after vowel. With the omission of the doubtful labiovelars, the allophones 
of these consonants in these four positions were as follows: 


p- 

-pp- 

-P- 

-P 

t- 

-tt- 

-t- 

-t 

k- 

-kk- 

-k- 

-k 

f- 

-ff- 

-f- 

-f 

> 

-M>- 



h- 

-XX- 

-X- 

-X 

b- 

-bb- 

-b- 

-b 

d- 

-dd- 

-6- 

-5 

8- 

-gg- 

-8- 

-g 





s- 

-ss- 

-s- 

-s 









- 

- 

-z- 

-z 





m- 

-mm- 

-m- 

-m 

n- 

-nn- 

-n- 

-n 









1- 

-11- 

-1- 

-1 









r- 

-rr- 

-r- 

-r 





w- 

-ww- 

-w- 

-w 





j- 

-ii- 

-3- 

- 


Long consonants. All consonants except /z/ and the doubtful labio¬ 
velars apparently occurred intervocalieally both short and long. The 
evidence for long resonants ([mm nn 11 rr ww jj]) and the long sibilant 
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[ss] is beyond question; all the oldest Gmc. languages provide ample 
support for these reconstructions. The evidence for the remaining long 
obstruents ([pp if bb tt dd kk xx gg]), on the other hand, is fragmentary 
and inconsistent. Nevertheless, an examination of the comparative 
evidence as collected especially in Martinet 1937 justifies the assumption 
that these long consonants must also be reconstructed for PGmc. 

Obstruents. These showed a primary opposition Voiceless 4= Voiced: 
labial /p, f/ + /b ~ fo/, dental /t, Jj/ + /d — 5/, velar /k, x ~ h/ + /g ~ g/, 
sibilant /s/ + /z/; and, among the non-sibilants, a secondary opposition 
Stop + Fricative which was phonemic among the voiceless obstruents: 
/p/ + /f/, /t/ + /jo/, /k/ + /x ~ h/; but allophonic among the voiced 
obstruents: /b ~ b/, /d ~ 5/, /g ~ g/. 

Velars. These seem to have differed in two respects from the other 
non-sibilant obstruents. First, the comparative evidence suggests that la¬ 
bial b/ ~ b/ and dental /d ~ 5/ were stops initially, i. e. [b- ] and [d- ]; but that 
velar /g ~ g/ was a fricative initially, i.e. [g-]. Though it became a stop 
in some Gmc. languages, either in some or all positions, it still remains 
a fricative in some modern Gmc. languages, e.g. in all of modern Nether- 
landic and in part of LGer. Second, PGmc. /f/ and /j>/ seem to have had 
the same allophones in all positions, respectively [f] and [J>]. PGmc. 
/x ~ h/, on the other hand, seems to have been [x] in most positions, but 
[h] word-initially (both before vowel and before the resonants /n 1 r/), 
perhaps also word-medially before vowel (i.e. [-h-] rather than the [-x-] 
noted above). The evidence of the modern Gmc. languages suggests that 
this [h] was not a true ‘velar’ but rather a non-localized cavity-friction 
consonant, like the initial [h-] of the modern Gmc. languages. 

Nasals. Comparative evidence suggests that PGmc. /n ~ q/ was 
dental [n] in most environments, but velar [q] before the velars [k] 
and [g], 

Labiovelars. The only uncertain elements in the system of PGmc. 
consonants noted above are the labiovelars: the voiceless stop /k w /, the 
voiceless fricative /x' v ~ h w /> and the voiced stop-fricative /g w ~ g w /. 
Reconstructing downwards from PIE, we would expect to find all three 
of these labiovelars (see 1.3). Reconstructing upwards from the oldest 
Gmc. languages, however, we find more or less clear evidence for /k w / 
and /x w ~ h' v / only in Go.; the other languages give evidence only for the 
clusters /kw/ and /xw ~ hw/. And we find no clear evidence at all, in any 
of the oldest Gmc. languages, for /g w ~ g w /. 
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1.2 The reconstruction of the Proto-Germanic system 

In this section we shall attempt to show that the consonant system 
assumed above for PGmc. is necessary and sufficient to account by 
regular phonetic change for the consonant systems of the seven oldest 
Gmc. languages: Gothic, (early) Runic Norse, Old Icelandic, Old Eng¬ 
lish, Old Frisian, Old Saxon, and Old High German. In each instance 
we shall begin by presenting the consonant system of the language: 
first the system as such, then the distribution of phonemes and 
allophones initially before vowel, medially (short and long) between 
vowels, and finally after vowel. (Further syntagmatic details will be 
given in section 2.) Then we shall present tables showing the development 
of the PGmc. consonants in five different positions: 

(1) #CV (2) VCCV (3) VCV (4a)VC(V) (4b) VC# 

These positions are: (1) word-initially before vowel; (2) doubly between 
vowels; (3) singly between vowels; (4a) singly between vowels in PGmc., 
but word-finally (after loss of the following vowel) in the descendant 
languages; and (4b) word-finally, both in PGmc. and in the descendant 
languages. 

No attempt will be made here to justify in detail the consonant systems 
assumed for the seven oldest Gmc. languages. For such details, here in 
some cases slightly modified, see: for all but OFri., Moulton 1954; for 
Go., Moulton 1948; for early OE, Kuhn 1970; for OHG, Moulton 1969 
and Penzl 1971. The methodology used here is essentially that of ‘struc¬ 
tural phonology,’ with a bit of Prague School admixture. For entirely 
compatible results, using the methodology of ‘generative phonology,’ 
see Voyles 1967 (from PIE to PGmc.) and Voyles 1968 (from PGmc. to 
Go., with extensive remarks also on NGmc. and WGmc.). 

1.2.1 The evidence of Gothic 

Go. seems to have had the following system of consonants: 

p#f t + jj k + h k w +h w (?) 

b ~ b d~S g~g~x 

s 
z 

m n ~ q 

1, r 

w 3 

Syntagmatically, these consonants occurred as follows (occurrences 
not attested in Go., presumably because of the limited body of documents 
preserved, are parenthesized): 
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p- (-PP-) -p- -p 

t- -tt- 

-t- -t 

k- (-kk-) -k- -k 

k w - -k w - (-k w ) 

f. (.ff.) _f. _f 

> -K>- 

-J)- -*> 

h- (-xx-) -h- -h 

h w - -h w - -h w 

b- (-bb-) -b- — 

d- (-dd-) 

-a— 

g- (-gg-) -g- -X 



s- -ss- 

-s- -s 



m- -mm- -m- -m 

n- -nn- 

-n- -n 




1- -11- 

-1- -1 




r- -rr- 

-r- -r 



w- — -w- -w 



j--j- — 



Omitted from the above table is the fact that a number of consonants 
occurred doubly not only in intervocalic position but also word-finally: 
/-tt -ss -mm -nn -11/ and perhaps (unattested) /-rr/. 

Table 1 gives the Go. reflexes of the various PGmc. consonants. 
Conversely, it also justifies the consonant system reconstructed for PGmc. 
as being necessary (in most cases) and sufficient (in all cases) to account 
for the consonant system of Go. 

Long consonants. Like the other oldest Gmc. languages, Go. provides 
clear evidence only for PGmc. long [ss rr 11 mm nn] and [w jj] (giving 
Go. [ggw] and [ddj], respectively). Go. skattans is an isolated example 
providing evidence for PGmc. [tt]; and Go. aippau is an isolated example 
perhaps providing evidence for PGmc. Q>J>], The form smakkans indicates 
Go. [kk]; but, as a loanword, it provides no evidence for PGmc. [kk]. 
The remaining parenthesized forms are Biblical loanwords which suggest 
that Go. had long [pp ff bb dd] but provide no evidence for PGmc. 

Labials and dentals. Medial b, d seem to have been fricatives in Go. 
(and hence also in PGmc.), since they alternate with /, p finally and before 
-s (< -z). Cf. dat. hlaibct, inf. giban, but ace. hlaif, nom. hlaifs, past gaf; 
dat. stada, 1 sg. pres, anabiuda, but acc. stap, nom. staps, past anabaup; 
and dat. riqiza but nom. riqis. Hence we may conclude that all PGmc. 
voiced fricatives were devoiced word-finally in Go. Occasional spellings 
such as hlaib, hlaibs, stad, stads, anabaud, riqiz can be interpreted as 
morphophonemic, comparable to MnGer. gab = /gap/, Rad — /rat/, etc. 

Velars. If medial -b- and -d- were voiced fricatives, then presumably 
medial -g- was also a voiced fricative; and if b and d were devoiced finally 
and before -s, then presumably g was also devoiced finally and before -s. 
However, whereas devoiced b and d were usually spelled / and p and 
hence were /f/ and /J>/, devoiced g was always spelled g and hence was not 
/h/. Go. g contrasts with h not only medially: dat. daga ‘day’ vs. dat. 
slaha ‘blow’, but also finally: acc. dag vs. acc. slah, before -s: nom. dags 
vs. ahs ‘ear (of grain)’, and also before -t: magt ‘thou canst’ vs. acc. maht 
‘might’. Since medial g (= [g]) was presumably devoiced to voiceless 
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o 


„■§ 

was 

weis 

-bar 

skal 

g id 
d d 
£ A 

d 

Ph 

op 

i — 11 — i 




* * 

M dd 

i— j i_i 

i—i r—i r— ' , 
m m f-i f-H 

i_11_i i—11 —j 

B'a 

i_ i i_i 



O 

> 


*© 


skip 

? 

hlaif 

It’S* 

d <3 -p 
fi to Cfl 

gajuk 

gaskol 

daig 

to .22 oo 

Jd © *CP 

© h o 1 

a ? -a 

wair 

stol 

? 

stain 

aiw 

taui 


E 

i -P i pQj A 

sss 

r—i l-■ 

[ Q0 [ [ C0 t 

ES ES 

£ rzr 

i—11_i 


> 


> 

b 

£ 


> 


o 

% 


T3 



pugg 

fiskos 

baurgs 

O ? 
t© p go 

5o 2 w 

p d d 
-P 

a rt 

P P co 

3 3 A 
d cs O 
Ph bC 

ri o3 
d .-p 
A*© 

sunus 

raudai 

lagg 

mena 

nahts 

© 

.g p 
£ .£. 

1-1 ,_, P—1 

Jpj JHj 

ZZ 1 A? 

1-1 1-i 1—1 

sss 

i— -j i— i 

H? 

l—l 

22 

i—i_ 

ES 

r—l 

^ nj 

AAA 

AAA 

AAA 

A A 

A A 

A A 

A A 

A A 

rfJ 

xO 

at) 

* s* 

44 43 






-p A l 

■* l l 

GO N 

P r-H 

a 3 


-Q 


X 60 







oo 

-<* 

00 


ja 

o 

02 


g 


T3 

o 


t». 

"3 

O 
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velar [x], Go. h must have been something other than voiceless velar [x]- 
most likely the non-localized cavity fricative which h represents in the 
modern Gmc. languages. This means that the ‘velar’ order of obstruents, 
already unlike the labial and dental orders in PGmc., was still more unlike 
them in Go. Go. /g ~ g ~ x/ can no longer be described as a ‘voiced velar 
stop-fricative,’ since word-finally and before -s and -t it was voiceless; and 
Go. h was clearly not the voiceless counterpart of [g] but was something 
other than ‘velar.’ 

Labiovelars. It is not clear whether the Go. letters customarily 
transcribed q and hr should be interpreted (i) as representing the unit 
phonemes /k w / and /h w /, or (ii) as representing the clusters /kw/ and /hw/. 
Arguments in favor of the unit phonemes /k w / and /h w / are (1) the fact 
that Go. q and hr reflect the PIE unit phonemes /g w / (e.g. Go. qino 
‘woman’ < PIE /g w en-/) and /k w / (e.g. Go. has ‘who’ < PIE /k w os/); 
(2) the fact that all other Go. strong verbs of class V (e.g. giban, gaf, 
gebun, giban-) show only a single consonant following the stem vowel, 
so that the h following the stem vowel of saihan, sah, sehun, -saihans 
should also be interpreted as representing a single consonant; and (3) 
the fact that Bishop Wulfila, in the alphabet which he devised, felt 
impelled to use the single letters q and hr. Arguments in favor of the 
clusters /kw/ and /hw/ are (1) the fact that hr reflects not only the PIE 
unit phoneme /k w / (as above) but also the PIE phoneme cluster /kw/ 
(e.g. aiha- < PIE /ekwo-/); (2) the fact that hypothetical /k w / and 
/h"’/ would behave syntagmatically quite unlike /k/ and /h/, since there 
would be no /k w n- k w l- k w r-/ parallel to /kn- kl- kr-/ as in kniwam, -klahs, 
krusts ( qr- appears only once in the doubtful form qrammipa), and since 
there would be no /h w n- h w l- h w r-/ parallel to /hn- hi- hr-/ as in hneiwan, 
hlaijs, hrains; and (3) the fact that a syntagmatic parallel between /k h/ 
and /t \>j is obtained only if we interpreted the initials of qap, has as /kw-/, 
/hw-/, parallel to the initials of twai (/tw-/) and pwah (/]dw-/). 

1.2.2 The evidence of Runic Norse 

The term ‘Ru. Norse’ is used here to refer to the early Norse inscrip¬ 
tions (ca. 3rd to 8th century) that are written in the 24-rune alphabet. 
Though the evidence is highly fragmentary and often unclear, it suggests 
that Ru. Norse had much the same consonant system as Go., minus the 
labiovelars: 

p+f t + J) k + h 

b ~ b d ~ 5 g~g 

s 

R 
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m n ~ q 

1> r 

w j 

Support for this system is provided not only by inscriptions of the usual 
sort, consisting of words and sentences, but also by two inscriptions which 
contain the 24-rune alphabet. The Vadstena inscription (5th century) 
gives this ‘futhark’ alphabet as follows (here in roman transcription): 
fuparkgw.hnijepRs.tbemlyod. The Kylver inscription (ca. 400) uses 
the same order except that the positions of p and e, and of o and d are re¬ 
versed. Six of these 24 letters (uaieeo) represent vowels. The remaining 
18, representing consonants, give precisely the 17-consonant system noted 
above, plus a symbol y for the velar allophone of /n/. The letter p occurs 
only in these two inscriptions. 

These 17 consonants probably occurred syntagmatically as follows 
(non-attested examples are parenthesized): 


(P-) (-PP-) 

-p- 

(-P) 

t- (-tt-) -t- -t 

k- (-kk-) -k- -k 

f- (.ff.) 

(.f.) 

-f 1 

f j,- (-**-) -j>- -j) i 

h- (-xx-) -h- -h - 

b- (-bb-) 

-b- 

(-b) 

d- (-dd-) -5- -5 

S- (-SS-) -s- -s 

— - -R- -R 

g- (-gg-) -g- (-g) 

m- -mm- ? 

(-m-) 

-m 

n- -nn- ? -n- -n 
1. -11- ? -1- (-1) 
r- (-rr-) -r- -r 


w- — 

-w- 

(-w) 


(j-) — -j- — 


Arrows indicate the 7th century devoicing of word-final voiced fricatives. 
Note that word-final /R/ was not devoiced to /s/. This indicates that, 
unlike Go. /z/, Ru. /R/ was at the time of devoicing no longer the voiced 
counterpart of /s/. 

Table 2 gives the Ru. Norse reflexes of the various PGmc. consonants; 
and, at the same time, it justifies in large part the consonant system 
that we assume for PGmc. The only position for which Ru. Norse pro¬ 
vides no evidence whatever is (2) VCCV. Possible examples are given 
for /II mm nn/, but only because they seem to be cognate with 01 
forms showing long consonants; the actual Ru. spellings show single 
letters. 

Two spellings need special mention. The form kAibA (ca. 700), given 
to illustrate the reflex of PGmc. /p/ in position (3) VCV, is valid evidence 
only if we take it to be cognate with OI keipa; the use of the letter b 
rather than p is characteristic of the later Ru. inscriptions. The form alawid 
(5th century), given to illustrate the reflex of PGmc. [5] in position (4a) 
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c8 

bb A 6 


.s ° « 

® cs 


ttfwCT oTPS S 'cT & 


oj •“ •- ®- »- 


fl 

'3 •“ »- 


ftHA AS"5 'k’Ph B "o' 


pj 5 

•S 5-a O 
S 2 S 

5 -3 s ■£ 

6 3 fI 


f£ lb *» ■= S 
oj fd P3 g « 
^ 3 §d ’3 ^ 
.sd-S -&J3 


SS§ SS5 S& 


ftni JAfl ^ M t* 
.OjfB.t®, £ ATS 44 X M 


-5 -a £ g « S 
rS I? 'ft % §> '$ S g 
- =2 3 111 ^ ^ 

pQ 43 1 pQ-1 ^ r^r^bO 


SI? £ c 


AAA AAA AAA AA AA AA AA 


rfO XO Ob 

P-IC+-I £ -p A | ,24^2 CQN u , 

rD H3 x fcfi 


S Sj £ 


date or century. 
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VC(V), antedates the 7th century devoicing of word-final voiced fricatives; 
hence the letter d = [5]. Devoicing is illustrated by the 7th century form 
bAriutip in column (4b), with p = []j] < [8]. 

1.2.3 The evidence of Old Icelandic 

01 seems to have had the following system of consonants: 


p + b 

t + d 

k 

f ~ b 

*)~a 

S 

g ~g ~ x 

m 

n 

1, r 

~ b 

V 

h 

j 


Note, among the labial and dental obstruents, the changed functions of 
the oppositions Voiceless 4= Voiced and Stop + Fricative. 01 shows a 
primary opposition Stop + Fricative: /p, b/ + /f — b/, /t, d/ + /]? ~ 5/; 
and a secondary opposition Voiceless + Voiced which is phonemic for the 
stops: /p/ + /b/, /t/ + /d/, but allophonic for the fricatives: /f ~ b/, 
/J) ~ 8/. The restructuring of the PGmc. velars will be discussed below. 

Syntagmatically, these 16 consonants occurred as follows: 


P- 

-pp- 

-P- 

-P 

t- 

-tt- 

-t- 

-t 

k- -kk- -k- -k 

f- 

-ff- 

-b- 

-b 


— 

-8- 

-8 


b- 

-bb- 

t 

t 

d- 

-dd- 

t 

t 

g- -gg- -g- -g 





s- 

-ss- 

-s- 

-s 


m- 

-mm- 

-m- 

-m 

n- 

-nn- 

-n- 

-n 






1- 

-11- 

-1- 

-1 


V- 




r- 

h- 

-rr- 

-r- 

-r 

-8- -8] with the [-b- 

Arrows indicate the 

merger 

of PGmc. 

[-b- 

-b 


-5- -5] that arose through the 8th century voicing of PGmc. [-f- -f -}> 
-J>], The reasons for agreeing with the 01 scribes in assigning [b], [5] 
to the phonemes /f/, /Ip/, rather than to /b/, /d/, are given in Moulton 1954. 

Table 3 gives the 01 reflexes of the various PGmc. consonants, and 
again justifies in most respects the consonant system reconstructed for 
PGmc. The one PGmc. consonant for which 01 gives no direct evidence 
is /z/, since this has merged with the reflex of PGmc. /r/; this is also true 
of the remaining Gmc. languages. 

Long consonants. 01 gives evidence for most of the long consonants 
assumed for PGmc., though with marked changes in three cases: PGmc. 
/])[)/ gives 01 /tt/, as in motte (i.e. merger with /tt/ < /tt/ in skattar ); 
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and PGmc. /ww/, /jj/ give 01 /ggv/, /ggj/ as in tryggucm, tueggia (cf. the 
similar changes in Go.). The loanword offra < Lat. offerre suggests the 
presence of /ff/ in 01, but of course provides no evidence for PGmc. /ff/. 
For PGmc. /xx/ there is no 01 evidence at all, and the First Grammarian 
(Haugen 1950) assures us that it did not occur. 

Velabs. In one respect the PGmc. system of velars has been largely 
maintained in 01; in another respect it has been drastically altered. 
Unlike the labials and dentals, the 01 velars still show a primary opposi¬ 
tion Voiceless + Voiced, namely /k/ + /g ~ g/, with the voiced member 
still showing stop and fricative allophones. (The opposition can no longer 
be neatly described as Voiceless + Voiced, however, since /g ~ g/ develop¬ 
ed a voiceless allophone [x] before /t/ and /s/: cf. neut. heilagt [heilaxt], 
gen. heilags [heilaxs]. On the analogical origin of these forms, cf. Moul¬ 
ton 1954.) 01 /h/, on the other hand, has become a consonant quite 
different from PGmc. /x ~ h/, because of two types of changes. First, 
PGmc. [xs], [xt] became [ks], [tt], as in sex /seks/ < PGmc. [sexs], 
atta < PGmc. [axtauj. Second, all remaining examples of PGmc. [x] 
became [h] and were then lost. Cf. 01 tia < [tihan] < PGmc. [tixanan] 
in position (3) VCV; 01 sko < [sk5h] < PGmc. [skoxan] in position (4a) 
VC(V); and 01 te < [taih] < PGmc. [taix] in position (4b) VC#. 
(Cf. also 01 dro < [droh] < [dr5x] < PGmc. [drog] in position (4 b) 
VC#.) As a result, 01 /h/ = [h] occurs only word-initially, can in no 
sense be considered a ‘velar,’ and is probably best classified as a ‘glide’ 
comparable to /v/. 

1.2.4 The evidence of Old English 

OE seems to have had the following system of consonants: 

p+b t+d c + g k+x~h 
f ~ v t>~6 g~g 

s ~ z 

m n ~ q 

l,r 

w j 

As in 01 (and in all the remaining oldest Gmc. languages except OHG), 
the labials and dentals show a primary opposition Stop + Fricative: /p, 
b/ + /f ~ v/, /t, d/ + /{) ~ 8/; and a secondary opposition Voiceless + 
Voiced which is phonemic for the stops: /p/ + /b/, /t/ + /d/ (cf. also palatal 
/c/ + /g/), but allophonic for the fricatives: /f ~ v/, /J) ~ 6/ (cf. also sibilant 
/s ~ z/). The velars, on the other hand, still preserve the PGmc. system: 
a primary opposition Voiceless + Voiced: /k, x — h/ + /g —• g/; and a 
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secondary opposition Stop * Fricative which is phonemic for the voice¬ 
less consonants: /k/ + /x ~ h/, but allophonic for the voiced consonant: 
/g ~ g/. (Note. The exact phonetic nature of the consonants here symbol¬ 
ized as /d/, /g/ is uncertain. Historically, they arose through palatalization 
of the pre-OE velar stops [k], [g], respectively. In OE they were surely 
palatal stops; perhaps they already had sibilant release. Their MnE 
reflexes are /c/ = [ts] and /]/ = [dz].) 

Syntagmaticafly, these 18 consonants occurred as follows: 


p- 

-pp- 

-p- -p 

t- -tt- -t- -t 

c- -dd- -c- 

-d 

k- -kk- -k- -k 

f- 

-ff- 

-v- -f 

> -M>- -8- -t> 



h- -xx--x 

b- 

-bb- 

— -b 

d- -dd- -d- -d 

— -gg- - 

-g 

g- -gg- -g- — 


s- -ss- -z- -s 


m- -mm- -m- -m n- -nn- -n- -n 

1 - - 11 - - 1 - -1 

r- -rr- -r- -r 

w --w- -w j--j- -j 

Final [-b] and [-g] result from shortenings of earlier [bb] and [gg] after 
they had come to stand in word-final position. Cf. rib(b) < [ribb j - ] and 
ecg < [aggj-]. These pre-OE long consonants resulted from the WGmc. 
doubling of consonants before /j/ and are derived from PGmc. [ribj-] and 
[agj-]. 

Table 4 gives the OE reflexes of the various PGmc. consonants, and 
again justifies the consonant system reconstructed for PGmc. The forms 
wreccan and lecgan in position (2) are parenthesized because they repre¬ 
sent not PGmc. VCCV but VCjV; and ecg in position (4 a) is parenthesized 
because it represents not PGmc. VC(V) but VCj(V). 

PGmc. /d ~ 5/. In OE, as in all the remaining Gmc. languages, PGmc. 
/d ~ 8/ became /d/ in all positions. Cf. PGmc. [beo&anan, bau5], 01 
biopa, baup, but OE beodan, bead. 

Fricatives : medial voicing, final devoicing. After the change of 
[8] to [d], the remaining voiceless fricatives were voiced medially-and 
perhaps as part of this process, medial [h] was lost-and the remaining 
voiced fricatives were devoiced finally. Examples, with voicing symbolized 
by downward arrows, devoicing by upward arrows: 


Medial 

Final 

Medial Final 

Medial Final 

Medial 

Final 

Voiceless: | 

hof 

cwseb 

wees 


fleah 

1 

hlaf 

1 



fleag, -h 

hofas 


cwejjan 

wesan 

fleon 


Voiced: hlafas 




fleogan 



Where final [x] alternated with medial zero (after loss of [-h-]), it was 
generally written -h: scoh ‘shoe’, toh ‘tough’, ruh ‘rough’. Where it al- 
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ternated with medial [-g-], it was also often written -h: dah ‘dough’, ploh 
‘plow’, troh ‘trough’; but more commonly it was written -g: dag, flog, 
trog. This implies, on the part of the scribes, an identification of final 
[-x] in such words with medial [-g-], and hence an underlying phoneme 
/g/ realized phonetically as [g ~ g ~ x]-thus overlapping the final [-x] of 
N = [h ~ x]. 

Palatals. The OE palatals /c/ and /g/ do not require us to asume a 
palatal order of consonants in PGmc., since they can be derived from 
PGmc. /k/ and /g ~ g/, respectively. OE /c/ comes from PGmc. /k/ before 
front vowels and /j/, and word-finally after /i/ or /!/. Examples: cinn [cin] 
< PGmc. [kinn-J; wreccan [wreccan] < [wrakkjan] < PGmc. [wrakjan-]; 
bryce [bryce] < PGmc. [bruki-]; lie [lie] < PGmc. [Ilka-]; ic [ic] < 
PGmc. [ik]. OE /g/ comes from the PGmc. stop allophone [g], as after 
nasal and before /]/ in sengan [sengan] < PGmc. [sangjan-]; and from 
the PGmc. fricative allophone [g] where this became a stop through 
doubling before /j/, as in leegan [leggan] < [laggjan] < PGmc. [lagjan-], 
or ecg [eg] < [aggju] < PGmc. [agjo]. Where the PGmc. fricative 
allophone [g] remained a fricative, it was also palatalized when it stood 
before a front vowel or, word-finally in pre-OE, after a front vowel; 
upon palatalization it merged with the reflex of PGmc. /j/. Examples are 
given in the last line of Table 4. 

Semivowels. In OE and the remaining ‘WGmc.’ languages, the first 
/w/, /j/ of PGmc. /-ww-/, /-jj-/ combined with the preceding vowel to give 
a diphthong or long vowel: 

eww > euw > OE eow, cf. treow 

aww > auw > OE eaw, cf. heawan 

uww > uuw > uw > OE uw, cf. seuwa (or seuwa?) 

ijj > iij > ij > OE lj, cf. frigedseg 

aj j > aij > aj > OE sej, cf. wSg 

In position (4a) VC(V), /w/ was lost after long vowels, but combined with 
a preceding short vowel to give a diphthong: PGmc. [knewan] > [kneu] 
> [kneo] > OE cneo. 


1.2.5 The evidence of Old Frisian 

OFri. seems to have had the following system of consonants, much 
like that of OE: 

p + b t + d t s + d 2 k + x~h 
f~v g~g 

s — z 
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m n ~ q 

l,r 

w j 

The symbols /t s / and /d z / represent consonants whose precise phonetic 
values are uncertain. Like OE /c/ and /g/, they arose through the palatali¬ 
zation of [k] and [g]. But whereas OE /c/ and /g/ seem to have been primari¬ 
ly palatal stops which perhaps only secondarily had (or developed) 
sibilant release, OFri. /t s / and /d 2 / seem to have been primarily stops with 
sibilant release (affricates) which had perhaps lost most of their earlier 
palatal quality. The OFri. scribes wrote these consonants with a wide 
variety of spellings. For /t s /: ts, tz, tsch, z, s, sz, tsz, st, zt, sth, thz, and 
(palatal ?) tsi, tzi, tji, zi, si, sti. For /d 2 /: dz, tz, ds, ts, z, s, sz, and (palatal ?) 
dzi, tzi, zi, si, szi. Many of these spellings suggest that, during the OFri. 
period, /t s / and /d 2 / were rephonemicized to the clusters /ts/ and /ds/, 
respectively. 

Syntagmatically, these 18 consonants occurred as follows: 


p- -pp- 

-P- -P 

t- 

-tt- -t- -t 

t s -t s - — 

k- 

-kk- -k- -k 

f- (-ff-) 

-V- -f 

t>- 



h- 

-XX--X 

b- -bb- 

-b 

d- 

-dd- -d- -d 

-d 2 - 

g- 

-gg- -g- -g 



s- 

-ss- -z- -s 




m- -mm- 

-m- -m 

n- 

-nn- -n- -n 






1- 

-11- -1- -1 






r- 

k 

i 

i 




w- 

-w- -w 



j.--j. _ 




Final [-b] and [-gj represent shortenings of earlier [bb] and [gg] after 
they had come to stand in word-final position. Cf. ribb [rib] < [ribb j - ] 
< PGmc. [ribj-], and egg [eg] < [aggj-] < PGmc. [agj-]. 

Table 5 gives the OFri. reflexes of the various PGmc. consonants, and 
again justifies the consonant system reconstructed for PGmc. The forms 
wretza and ledza in position (2) are parenthesized because they represent 
not PGmc. VCCV but VC jV; see below. 

Fricatives : medial voicing, final devoicing. OFri. shows the same 
voicing of medial fricatives (together with loss of medial [h]) and 
devoicing of final fricatives as OE: 

Medial Final Medial Final Medial Final Medial Final 


Voiceless: 

1 

hof 

kweth 

wes 

i 

flach 


1 

ief 

1 ] 



flach 


hovar 



kwetha wesa 

flia 

t 

1 

Voiced: 

ieva 





fliaga 
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Affricates. The OFri. affricates /t s / and /d 2 / do not require us to assume 
an affricate order of consonants in PGme., since they can be derived from 
PGmc. /k/ and /g ~ g/, respectively. OFri. /t s / comes from PGmc. /k/ 
before front vowels and /]/. Examples: zin [t s in] < PGmc. [kinn-] (cf. 
OE cinn); breze [bret s e] < PGmc. [bruki-] (cf. OE bryce); wretza [wret s a] 

< PGmc. [wrakjan-] (cf. OE wreccan). Unlike OE, OFri. does not show 
palatalization of /k/ word-finally after /!/ and /i/: lilc (cf. OE lie [lie]), ik 
(cf. OE ic [ic]). OFri. /d z / comes from PGmc. [g] where doubled before 
/]/: ledza [led 2 a] < [laggjan] < PGmc. [lagjan-] (cf. OE leegan). Unlike 
OE, OFri. does not show palatalization in such examples as egg [eg] 

< [aggju] < PGmc. [agjo] (cf. OE ecg [eg]). OFri. apparently shows no 
contrast between single and double /t s /: single /t s / in both wretza (< 
[wrakkjan] < PGmc. [wrakjan-]) and breze (< PGmc. [bruki-]); this 
is again unlike OE, which shows double /cc/ in wreccan [wreccan] vs. 
single /c/ in bryce [bryce]. 

1.2.6 The evidence of Old Saxon 

OS seems to have had the same system of consonants as OE and 
OFri., except for the absence of palatals (OE /c g/, OFri. /t s d z /): 

p + b t + d k + x~h 

f~t> > ~ a g~g 

s ~ z 

m n ~ q 

1, r 

w j 

Syntagmatically, these 16 consonants occurred as follows: 


p- 

-pp- 

-P- 

-P 

t- 

-tt- 

-t- 

-t 

k- 

-kk- 

-k- 

-k 

f- 

(-ff-) 

-b- 

-f 

> 

-Iplp- 

-a- 


h- 

(-xx-) 

-h- 

-X 

b- 

-bb- 

— 

-b 

d- 

-dd- 

-d- 

-d 

8- 

-gg- 

-8- 

-g 





s- 

-ss- 

-z- 

-s 





m- 

-mm- 

-m- 

-m 

n- 

-nn- 

-n- 

-n 









1- 

-11- 

-1- 

-1 









r- 

-rr- 

-r- 

-r 





w- 

— 

-w- 

-w 





i- 

— 

-j- 

— 


Final [-b] and [-g] represent shortenings of earlier [bb] and [gg] after 
they had come to stand in word-final position. Cf. ribb (beside ribbi) [rib] 
< [ribbj-] < PGmc. [ribj-], and segg [seg] < [saggj-] < PGmc. [sagj-]. 

Table 6 gives the OS reflexes of the various PGmc. consonants, and 
again justifies the consonant system reconstructed for PGmc. 



Table 6, The consonants of Old Saxon 
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Long consonants. Though there are no recorded examples of OS 
long [ff dd xx] < PGme. [ff dd xx], their existence in OS is suggested 
by the evidence of (Middle) LGer. Examples: MLG puffen (cf. OE pyffari), 
MLG kodde (cf. OFri. lcudda), MLG kuchen (cf. OE cohhettan). 

Fricatives : medial voicing, final devoicing. OS shows the same 
voicing of medial fricatives (though usually without loss of medial [h]) 
and devoicing of final fricatives as OE and OFri.: 


Medial Final Medial Final Medial Final 


Voiceless: 

hof 

quab 

was 


gaf \ 




Medial Final 
toh 

drog, -h 


hobos 
Voiced: geban 


queSan wesan 


tiohan 

dragan 


Palatalization. Though OS differs from OE and OFri. in not 
showing palatalization of the stops [k] and [g], it agrees with them in 
showing palatalization of the fricative [g] before front vowels and merger 
with [ j ]. Examples are given in the last line of Table 6 . Reasons for believing 
that g before front vowel represents/j/are given in Moulton 1954. Exam¬ 
ples : geban, gibid < [geban gibid] parallel to gehan, gihid < [jehan jihid]. 


1.2.7 The evidence of Old High German 

OHG shows a consonant system radically different from those of the 
other oldest Gmc. languages. In early OHG the system seems to have 
been as follows: 


Stops | 

[ plain b ~ p 

d + t 

g ~k 

[ alfricated p f 

t 3 

k 1 

Fricatives • 

v ~f 

— 3 

a~h 

h ~ x 

Nasals 

l 

m 

S ~ S 

n 

~ 1) 

Liquids 

Semivowels 


l r 
w 

j 


The symbols [bdgvShs] denote voiceless lenis obstruents; the sym¬ 
bols [p t k 3 f J) x s] denote voiceless fortis obstruents; the symbols 
[p f t 3 k x ] denote affricates (stops with fricative release). The affricate 
[k x ] probably varied geographically with the aspirate [k h ]. The sibi¬ 
lant [ 3 ] was probably dorsal, the sibilant [s ~ s] apical; cf. Joos 1952. 

As in 01, OE, OFri., OS, the obstruents show a primary opposition 
Stop 4= Fricative: /b ~ p, p f / + /v ~ f/, /d, t 3 , t/ + /& — \>/ (and also 
/ 3 , s ~ s/), /g ~ k, k 1 / ± /h ~ x/. The secondary opposition among the 
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stops, however, is not Voiced + Voiceless but rather Plain + Affricate: 
/b ~ p/ + /p f /, /d, t/ + /t 3 /, /g ~ k/ + /k x /. There is also an opposition Lenis + 
Fortis, though this is phonemic only in the case of the stops /d/ and /t/ ini¬ 
tially before /r/, cf. early OHG (Isidor) druoc ‘carried’ vs. triuuua ‘faith’. 
Syntagmatically, these 18 consonants occurred as follows: 


b- -pp- 

-b- -b 

d- 

-tt- 

-d- 

-d 

g- 

-kk- -g- 

-g 



tr- 







P f - 

-P f - -P f 

t 3 - 


t 3 - 

-t 3 

k*- 

-k 1 - 

-k x 



— 

-33- 

— 

-3 




v- -ff- 

-v- -f 

8- 

-bb- 

. -8- 

-m 

h- 

-xx- -h- 

-X 



s- 

-ss- 

-s- 

-s 




m- -mm 

. -m- -m 

n- 

-nn- 

• -n- 

-n 






1- 

-11- 

-1- 

-1 






r- 

-rr- 

-r- 

-r 




w- — 

-w- — 





i-' 

— -j- 

— 


It is not clear whether [ 6 -] and [- 8 -] were lenis, [-bb-] and [-b] fortis. 
Single [ 8 - - 8 - -b] later became the voiceless lenis stops [d- -d- -d], and 
double [-bb _ ] the long voiceless stop [-tt- ]; see below. 

Two pre-OHG changes account for the radically different structure 
of the obstruents in OHG. (1) Not only PGmc. /d ~ 8 / (as in OE, OFri., 
OS) but also PGmc. /b ~ b/, /g ~ g/ became stops in all positions. Singly 
they were lenis: [b d g]; doubly they were fortis: [pp tt kk]. (2) Through 
the ‘High German consonant shift,’ PGmc. /p t k/ split into (a) the stops 
[p t k] (after fricatives: OHG [sp st sk ft xt] < PGmc. [sp st sk ft xt]; 
and, in the case of [t], before [r]: OHG [tr] < PGmc. [tr]); (b) the 
affricates [p f t 3 k 1 ] (initially, when doubled, and after nasals and liquids); 
and (c) the fortis fricatives [ff ~ f 33 ~ 3 xx ~ x] (after vowels). The new 
[ff — f] < [p] merged with the old [-ff-] < [-ff-] and [-f] < [-f]; the new 
[xx ~ x] merged with the old [-xx-] < [-xx-] and [-x] < [x]; the new 
[33 ~ 3 ], however, did not merge with the reflex of any PGmc. fricative. 

During the OHG period a number of further changes led to a restruc¬ 
turing of the system of obstruents. (1) The short fricative [8 ~ b] became 
the lenis stop [d]; cf. early OHG (Isidor) dhazs ‘that’, middle OHG 
(Tatian) tliaz, daz, late OHG (Notker) daz. (2) The long fricative [bb] 
became (apparently) lenis [ 88 ], then [dd], and then [tt], thus merging 
with [tt] < PGmc. [dd]; cf. early OHG smithtlia ‘smithy’, middle OHG 
smidda, late OHG smitta. (3) Apparently in reaction to these changes, 
early OHG lenis [d] became middle and late OHG fortis [t]; cf. eaily 
OHG (Isidor) dohter, ‘daughter’, middle OHG (Tatian) dohter, tohter, late 
OHG (Notker) tohter. Thereby early OHG [dr-] merged with [tr-]; cf. 
early OHG (Isidor) druoc + triuuua, but middle OHG (Tatian) truog = 
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treuuua, and late OHG (Notker) truog = triuua. (4) The early OHG 
opposition Short (and also Lenis) + Long (and also Fortis) gradually 
changed in middle and late OHG into an opposition Lenis (and also 
Short) * Fortis (and in some positions also Long). For details, see 
Moulton 1954 and 1969. 

These changes produced the system of obstruents customarily given 
in grammars and dictionaries of OHG: 



lenis 

b- 

-b- -b 

d- 

-d- 

-d 

g- 

-g- -g 

Stops 

fortis 

{ 

-P(P)- 

t- 

-t- 

-t 


-k(k)- 


l 



-tt- 




Affricates 


P f - 

-P f - -P f 

t3- 

-t3- 

-t3 

k 1 - 

-k 1 - -k x 

Fricatives < 

fortis 

{- 

-f(f)- -f 

— 

-3(3)- 

-ss- 

-3 

-s 


-x(x)- -X 


lenis 

Y- 

-v- - 

s- 

-s- 

— 

h- 

-h- — 


Despite the many changes before and during OHG, the consonant 
system reconstructed for PGmc. is still necessary and sufficient to account 
by regular phonetic change for the consonant system of OHG-whether 
early, middle, or late. Table 7 gives the OHG reflexes, in the customary 
grammar and dictionary spellings, of the various PGmc. consonants. 
The form offer in (2) VCCV is parenthesized because, as a loanword 
(< Latin offerre), it provides no evidence for PGmc. /-ff-/. 

1.3 Proto-Germanic and Proto-Indo-European 

PIE seems to have had three classes of segmental phonemes: (1) 
obstruents, (2) resonants, and (3) vowels. Only the first two classes need 
to concern us here. 

Obstruents. It is generally assumed that these consisted of twelve 
stops and one sibilant, as follows: 




i—H 


3 

t> 


"cS 

3 

•4^ 


o 

• l-H 



0 

ft 

> 

cS 

Voiceless 

p 

t 

k 

k w 

Voiced [ P Iain 

b 

d 

g 

gw 

1 aspirated 

Sibilant 

bh 

dh 

s ~ z 

gt 

g"’li 



Table 7. The consonants of Old High German* 
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The Germanic consonant shift (‘Grimm’s law’). The development 


of these obstruents in Pre-Gmc. can 
PIE Gmc. PIE Gmc. 




be diagrammed as follows: 


PIE Gmc. PIE Gmc. 



The numbers in the following paragraphs refer to the numbers in this 
diagram. 

(1) PIE /b d g g w / > PGmc. /p t k k w /. Examples: Lith. bald, OE 
pol ‘pool’; Lat. decern. Go. taihun, OE tien ‘ten’; Lat. genus, Go. Icuni, OE 
cynn ‘kin’; Skt. jdni- (< PIE g w eni-), Go. qens, OE cwen ‘woman, queen’. 

(2) PIE /p t k k w / > pre-Gmc. /f J) x x w / and then, with the change of 
initial [x], [x w ] to [h], [h w ], PGmc. /f x ~ h x w ~ h w /. Examples: Gk. 
pous, Go. fotus, OE fot ‘foot’; Skt. trnam, Go. paurnjus (pi.), OE 
porn ‘thorn’; Lat. centum, Go. -hund, OE hund ‘hund(red)’; Lat. quod, 
Go. hr a, OE hweet ‘what’. 

(3) PIE /bh dh gh g w h/ > pre-Gmc. /b & g g w /. Pre-Gmc. /b & g/ then 
developed stop allophones in certain positions (see below), giving PGmc. 
/b ~ b d ~ & g ~ g/. Examples: Skt. bharati, Go. bairan, OE beran ‘to bear’; 
Skt. dhdrsati, Go. ga-dars, OE dear(r) ‘dare’; Lat. hostis (< PIE /ghostis/), 
Go. gasts, OE giest ‘guest.’ Pre-Gmc. /g w / did not survive in PGmc. as a 
separate phoneme. This is indicated by the fact that it gives PGmc. 
/g ~ g/ in some instances: Skt. hdnmi (< PIE /g w hen-/), PGmc. /gunjia-/ 
(< PIE /g w hn-to-/), 01 gunnr, OE gup ‘battle’; in other instances PGmc. 
/w/: Skt. gharmas (< PIE /g w hormos/), PGmc. /warmaz/, 01 varmr, OE 
wearm ‘warm’; and, after nasal, PGmc. /gw/: Gk. ompM (< PIE 
/song w h-/), PGmc. /singw-/ (< PIE /seng w h-/), Go. siggwan, 01 synguct, 
OPri. siunga, OE OS OHG singan ‘to sing’. 

(4) PIE /s ~ z/ > PGmc. /s/. Examples: Lat. sedeo, Go. sitan, OE 
sittan ‘to sit’; Lat. nidus (< PIE [nizdos]), OE nest ‘nest’. 

(5) PIE /p t k k' v / > PGmc. /p t k k w / after PIE or Gmc. fricatives. 
Examples: PIE /sp/ in Lat. spud, PGmc. /sp/ in Go. speiwand (3 pi. 
pres.), OE spiwan ‘to spew’; PIE /st/ in Gk. stasis, PGmc. /st/ in Go. 
staps, OE stede ‘stead’; PIE /sk/ in Lat. scabo, PGmc. /sk/ in Go. slcaban, 
OE sceafan ‘to shave’; PIE /sk w / in /werdh-sk w -/, PGmc. /sk*’/ in Go. 
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ga-wrisqand ‘they bear fruit’; PIE /pt/ in Lat. captus, PGmc. /ft/ in Go. 
haft-, OE hasft ‘captured’; PIE /kt/ in Lat. odd, PGmc. /xt/ in Go. ahtau, 
OE eahta ‘eight’; PIE /k w t/ in /sek w -ti-/, PGmc. /x w t/ (or already /xt/?) 
in OS OHG gi-siht ‘sight’. 

(6) Except in the clusters just noted above in (5), the pre-Gmc. 
voiceless fricatives /f J) x x w s/ were voiced to /b 5 g g w z/ when they 
followed a syllable which was unaccented according to the PIE accentual 
system (‘Verner’s law’). These new examples of [b & g g w ] then merged 
with the already existing [b & g g w ] < PIE /bh dh gh g w h/. The new [z] 
functioned at first as an allophone of /s/ (giving pre-Gmc. /s ~ z/); but it 
split from [s] when the Gmc. accentual system replaced the PIE accentual 
system, thus producing the phonemic opposition /s/ + /z/. Examples of 
the PGmc. Voiceless = Voiced oppositions resulting from Verner’s law: 
OHG /f/ + /b/ in heffen ‘to raise’ (< PGmc. [hafjanan] < PIE /kapjonom/) 
vs. gi-liaban ‘raised’ (< PGmc. [habanaz] < PIE /kaponos/); OE /}>/ + 
/d/ in bropor ‘brother’ (< PGmc. [brSjaor] < PIE /bhrator/) vs. modor 
‘mother’ (< PGmc. [m58or] < PIE /matSr/); OHG /h/ + /g/ in ziohan 
‘to pull’ (< PGmc. [teoxanan] < PIE /deukonom/) vs. gi-zogan ‘pulled’ 
(< PGmc. [toganaz] < PIE /dukonos/); Go. /h w / in saihmn ‘to see’ (OE 
seon) (< PGmc. [seh w anan] < PIE sek w onom/) vs. OE /w/, /g/ in ge- 
sewen, ge-segen ‘seen’ (< PGmc. [sewenaz, segenaz] < pre-Gmc. [seg w enaz] 

< PIE /sek w enos/); OE /s/ + /r/ in forleosan ‘to lose’ (< PGmc. [leosanan] 

< PIE /leusonom/) vs. forloren ‘lost, forlorn’ (< PGmc. [lozenaz] < PIE 
/lusenos/). 

The above changes account for the PGmc. system of 13 short obstru¬ 
ents (14 if we include the /g w ~ g"’/ of pre-Gmc.): 

p + f t + ]a k + x ~ h k w + x w ~h w 

b ~ b d - 6 g ~ g (g w ~ g w ) 

s 

z 

Resonants. In order to account for the PGmc. nasals (/m n/), liquids 
(/I r/), and semivowels (/w j/), we need not discuss the complicated nature 
of the PIE resonants. It is sufficient to note that PIE [mnlrwj] account 
for PGmc. /mnlrwj/, respectively: 

PIE [m] > PGmc. /m/. Cf. Lat. mare, Go. marei, OE mere ‘sea’. 

PIE [n] > PGmc. /n/. Cf. Lat. nox, noctis, Go. nahts, OE neaht, niht ‘night’. 
PIE [1] > PGmc. /I/. Cf. Lat. longus, Go. lagg, OE lang ‘long’. 

PIE [r] > PGmc. /r/. Cf. Lat. rectus, Go. (ga)raihts, OE reoht, riht ‘right’. 
PIE [w] > PGmc. /w/. Cf. Lat. video, Go. witan, OE witan ‘to know’. 
PIE [j] > PGmc. /j/. Cf. Lat. jugum, Go. (ga)juk, OE geoc ‘yoke’. 

The long consonants oe PGmc. In PIE there were, within mor- 
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phemes, no long consonants. In PGmc., on the other hand, all consonants 
except /z/ and the labiovelars seem to have occurred long within mor¬ 
phemes. The PIE origin of some of these long PGmc. consonants is clear; 
hut the PIE origin of others-if, indeed, they were of PIE origin and 
not Gmc. innovations is-obscure. 

(1) Long nasals and liquids. These seem to have arisen through 
various types of assimilation. Examples: Go. dat. imma ‘him’ < PGmc. 
/imme/ < PIE dat. /esmei/, abl. /esmed/, cf. Skt. asmdi, asmad; OE pynne 
‘thin’ < PGmc. /Jranniz/ < PIE /tnwis/, cf. Lat. tenuis; Go. fulls ‘full’ 
< PGmc. /fullaz/ < PIE /plnos/, cf. PIE /plenos/ in Lat. plenus ; OE 
steorra ‘star’ < PGmc. /sterr-/ < PIE /sterno-/, cf. Gk. aster (but, 
puzzlingly, unassimilated /rn/ in Go. stairnons ‘stars’, etc.). 

(2) Long /ss/. This is clearly derived from PIE /tt/. Example: Go., 
OE wissa ‘he knew’ < PGmc. /wisse(J))/ < PIE /wit-tet/ < /wid-tet/, 
cf. Lat. video. Long /ss/ was shortened to /s/ after long vowels and 
diphthongs: Go. -weis, OE wis ‘wise’ < PGmc. /wisa-/ < /wissa-/ < 
PIE /weit-to-/ < /weid-to-/, cf. Lat. past part, visus (also with shortening 
of /ss/ to /s/ after long vowel). 

(3) Long semivowels. By regular phonetic development, PIE /w/ and 
HI give PGmc. /w/ and /]/. No satisfactory explanation has as yet been 
found to account for the fact that in a relatively small number of words 
they were doubled to PGmc. /ww/ and /jj/. 

(4) Long obstruents (other than /ss/). Though the comparative evi¬ 
dence makes it clear that PGmc. must have had long /pp tt kk bb dd gg 
ff J)J) xx/, examples are relatively few and are in general inconsistently 
attested in the various Gmc. languages. Many words with long obstruents 
seem to have no cognates outside of Gmc.; and, where they do, no satis¬ 
factory explanation for the doubling can be given. For example, PIE 
/deuk- douk- duk-/ > PGmc. [teox- taux- tug— tog-] appears clearly in 
OE teon ‘to draw’, pret. teah, part, togen, OHG ziohan, pret. zoh, part. 
gizogan; PGmc. /tog-/ also in OE heretoga ‘army leader’, OHG herizogo 
(modern Herzog), OE togian ‘to tow’. Surely related, but with unexplained 
long consonants, are ME tuggen ‘to tug’ < PGmc. [tiigg-], and OHG 
zucchen ‘to jerk’ (modern zuclcen) < PGmc. [tukk-]. Many words with 
long obstruents belong to fairly clear semantic classes: names of animals 
(OE catte ‘cat’, dogga ‘dog’), parts of the body (OE croppa ‘crop’, hnecca 
‘neck’), etc. The evidence has been collected in Martinet 1937. 
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2. Syntagmatic structure 

2.1 Initial consonant clusters 

As already noted in Tables 1-7, 18 of the 19 consonants of PGmc. 
(all but /z/) occurred word-initially before vowel, giving the structure 
#CV. Of these 18 consonants, 11 (all but /k w h w m n 1 r j/) also occurred 
word-initially before consonant plus vowel, giving the structure #COV. 
And of these 11, one (/s/) also occurred word-initially before two consonants 
plus vowel, giving the structure #CCCV. Table 8 gives the examples of 
#CCV and #CCCV that can be assumed for PGmc. 

Table 8 contains three parenthesized forms. Go. /J)l-/ in plauhs and 
a few other forms reflects PGmc. /fl-/; cf. Matzel 1962 and references. 
Go. q- (qipan etc.) and tv- (tveita etc.) are classified as reflecting PGmc. 
/kw-/ and /hw-/, respectively, to show the syntagmatic structure that 
would result if these were considered as PGmc. consonant clusters (/kw-/ 
and /hw-/) rather than as unit phonemes (/k w -/ and /h w -/). 

Two doubtful Go. forms are omitted from Table 8. Go. bnauandans 
probably reflects PGmc. /bi-nuan-/ rather than /bnuan-/. And Go. 
qrammipa ‘dampness’ seems to be a misspelling for *krammipa, cf. 01 
krammr ‘damp’. 

Table 8. Initial consonant clusters* 




#CrV 

#C1V 

#CwV 

#CnV 

#CmV 

p 

OE 

praettig OE plagian 




f 


freis 

flodus 

OE fneosan 


b 


briggan 

blinds 




t 


-triu 


twai 



b 


pridja 

(plauhs) 

pwahan 



d 


drigkan 


dwalai 



k 


krusts 

klismo 

(qipan) 

kniwa 


h 


hrains 

hlaifs 

(hreita) 

hneiwan 


g 


gras 

glaggwaba 



s 



slepand 

swart 

snaiws 

smalista 

w 


wraks 

wlits 





#ccv 

#CCrV 

#CC1Y 




sp 

spinnand 

sprauto OFri. splita 




st 

stains 

striks 





gk 

skip OE scrud 





* 

Forms cited are from Go. (Schulze 1848) unless otherwise noted. 


2.2 Non-initial consonant clusters 

PGmc. had a rich system of non-initial consonant clusters, of which 
only a sampling can be presented here. Table 9 lists all clusters of the 
type Nasal or Liquid plus Consonant: /mC nC 1C rC/; Table 10 lists all 
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clusters of the type Obstruent plus Obstruent (/CC/), and of the type 
Consonant plus Semivowel (/Cj Cw/). A number of the columns in these 
tables deserve special comment: 

(a) Table 9, the column (/nx/). All the Gmc. languages show loss of 
pre-Gmc. nasal before pre-Gmc. /x/, and this change must therefore be 
ascribed to PGmc. The First Grammarian (cf. Haugen 1950) tells us 
that this loss of the nasal was accompanied by compensatory lengthening 
and nasalization of the preceding vowel: har /har/ ‘shark’ < PGmc. 
/haxaz/ < pre-Gmc. /hanxaz/ < PIE /kankos/. This is confirmed by the 
evidence of OE, where the backing and raising of nasalized PGmc. /a/ 
(OE fan < PGmc. /faxanan/ < pre-Gmc. /fanxanan/) parallels the 
backing and raising of PGmc. /as/ before nasal (OE mona < pre-OE 
/man-/ < PGmc. /main-/). We may therefore assume for PGmc. three 
long nasalized vowels which occurred only before /x/: PGmc. /lx ax ux/ 
< pre-Gmc. /inx anx unx/. 

(b) Table 9, the columns /mf nj) ms ns/. These show the loss of nasal 
before the remaining voiceless fricatives (together with compensatory 
lengthening and at least temporary nasalization of the preceding vowel) 
that is characteristic of the North Sea Gmc. group of languages: OE, 
OFri., and (in part) OS. 01 also shows examples of loss of nasal before 
the voiceless fricatives /f J) s/. Cf. fifl < /fimflan/ ‘giant’, mil < /minj)l-/ 
‘(horse’s) bit’, ggs < /gans-/ ‘goose’. 

(c) Table 10, the columns /Cj/ (/pj/, /fj/, etc.). These show the doubling 
of consonants before /]/ that is characteristic of the WGmc. group of 
languages: OE, OFri., OS, OHG. By and large, WGmc. fjp/ (< PGmc. 
fjp/) and /r/ (< PGmc. /r/, /z/) were not doubled before /j/; but cf. OE 
sceppan ‘to injure’ < PGmc. /skajajan-/, and OHG nerren ‘to save’ < 
PGmc. /nazjan-/ beside OHG nerien. By and large, consonants were also 
not doubled before /j/ when they were preceded by long vowels and 
diphthongs; but there are numerous exceptions in OHG, e.g. modern 
heizen /haitsan/ < OHG heizen < pre-OHG /haittjan/ < PGmc. /haitjan-/ 
‘to heat’. 01 also shows doubling of /k/ and /g/ before /j/ after short 
vowel; cf. OI vekkia (beside vekia) ‘to awaken’ < PGmc. /wakjanan/, 
and 01 loggia ‘to lay’ < PGmc. /lagjanan/. 

2.3 Positional allophones 

In this final section we may return to the consonant system of PGmc. 
as given at the beginning of section 1.1: 

p + f t + j) k + x ~ h k w * x' ~ h w (?) 

b ~ b d ~ 5 g ~ g (g w ~ g' v ) 

s 
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z 

m n ~ q 

1» r 

w j 

We have shown (i) that this system can be derived by regular phonetic 
change from the consonant and resonant systems of PIE; and (ii) that 
this system is necessary and sufficient to account by regular phonetic 
change for the consonant systems of the seven oldest recorded Gmc. 
languages. Voiced labiovelar /g w ~ g w / is parenthesized because it seems 
to have been a unit phoneme in pre-Gmc. but not in PGmc. The only 
unclear elements in this system of PGmc. consonants are the voiceless 
labiovelars /k w / and /x w ~ h w /: they may well have been the consonant 
clusters /kw/ and /xw ~ hw/ rather than unit phonemes. 

Insofar as the comparative method of reconstruction enables us to 
determine such matters, 13 of these 19 PGmc. consonants (excluding 
/g w ~ g w /) seem to have had only one allophone each :[ptkfj)szmlrw 
j] and the uncertain [k w ]. The remaining six consonants, on the other 
hand, seem to have had two allophones each: [n ~ q], [x ~ h], the uncer¬ 
tain [x w ~ h w ], and [b ~ b], [d ~ 8], [g ~ g]. Our final task is therefore that 
of determining the positions in which these six consonants showed the one 
allophone vs. the other. 

The nasal /n ~ q/ is a rather special case, since here the evidence for 
positional allophones comes largely from the modem Gmc. languages. For 
example, in MnE the [n] of night, stone, etc. vs. the [q] of drink, bring, 
etc. suggests that the OE letter n represented dental [n] in most positions: 
neaht, stan, etc., but that it represented velar [q] before velars: drincan, 
bringan, etc. So also with the other modern Gmc. languages. The only 
old Gmc. language that more or less consistently shows different spellings 
for [n] vs. [q] is Go. Dental [n] is always written n: nahts, stain, etc.; 
but, before velars, velar [q] is generally written g: drigkan (also gg: driggka), 
sagq (also gg: gasaggq), briggan (once also gg: atgagggand), etc., though 
there are also occasional spellings with n: pank, bringip, etc. (The use 
of g as a spelling for [q] is of course borrowed from Greek orthography.) 
Probably Runic y was also generally written before velars, though there are 
no clearly legible examples extant. For PGmc. we may therefore assume 
the following distribution of allophones: [q ] before velars (and labiovelars), 
but [n] elsewhere. 

The remaining five consonants perhaps provide examples of ‘drift’ 
(in the sense of Sapir 1921) in the history of the Gmc. languages. Through 
the Gmc. consonant shift, PIE [k] and [k w ] seem first to have given 
pre-Gmc. [x] and [x w ] in all positions; and PIE [bh dh gh] and (through 
Verner’s law) PIE [p t k] seem first to have given pre-Gmc. [b 5 g] in all 
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positions. But then-gradually, and in more and more positions-[x] and 
[x w ] became [h] and [h w ] (or [hw]), and [b 5 g] became [b d g]. The 
speeds of these various ‘drifts’ are very different in the various Gmc. 
languages. For example, as early as the mid 4th century, pre-Gmc. [x] 
seems to have become Go. [h] in all positions (see 1.2.1), but it still 
survives as [x] in certain positions in MnDu. and Ger., e.g. Du. nog, 
Ger. nock, both [nox]. Or: as early as the mid 8th century, pre-Gmc. [b] 
and [g] had become stops in OHG in all positions (see 1.2.7), but they 
still survive as fricatives in several positions in MnDu. and LGer. 

The question which we must now attempt to answer is: How far had 
these various ‘drifts’ progressed at the stage which we call PGmc. ? In 
attempting to answer this question, we must observe a fundamental 
principle of the comparative method of reconstruction. This method 
‘assumes and must assume that when several related languages have a 
common feature this feature is to be ascribed to the parent language 
unless subsequent study proves this to be impossible’ (Sturtevant 1942: 
§ 21). That is to say, if (as is the case) all the oldest Gmc. languages seem 
to show for example the change [x] > [h] in initial position, then this 
change in this position must be ascribed to PGmc. This fundamental 
principle of the comparative method is subject to error from at least 
two sources. First, it forces us to assume that the proto-language was 
uniform, whereas our experience with directly observable languages 
shows that this is seldom if ever the case. Perhaps, then, the change 
[x] > [h] occurred in some parts of PGmc. but not in others. Second, 
it forces us to assume that shared innovations must always be derived 
from a common inheritance, whereas geographical linguistics shows us 
that they may also spread from one area into another. Perhaps, then, the 
change [x] > [h] occurred during the PGmc. period only in one geo¬ 
graphical area, and only later spread into all other areas. Despite these 
possible sources of error, however, we must accept the comparative 
method of reconstruction in toto-with all its limitations-or else not 
accept it at all. If we do not accept it in toto, then we have no 
basis for rejecting such a reductio ad absurdum as that the entire 
Gmc. consonant shift occurred independently in each of the oldest Gmc. 
languages. 

Subject to these limitations on the validity of the comparative 
method, we may now attempt to describe the positional allophones of 
the remaining live consonants. For the evidence on which our conclusions 
are based, see Table 1-10 above. 

(1) /x ~ h/. All the oldest Gmc. languages seem to agree in showing [h] 
initially: [#hV #hlV #hrV #hnV], Accordingly, we may assume for PGmc. 
the following allophonic distribution: [h] initially, but [x] elsewhere. 
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Possibly [h] also occurred medially in the environments [VhV VlhV 
VrhV], since all the oldest Gmc. languages show either [h] or ‘zero’ (i.e. 
loss of [h]) in these positions. However, it seems more reasonable to 
assume [VxV YlxV VrxV] for PGmc. because, after loss of a final vowel, 
most of the oldest Gmc. languages still show [Vx Vlx Vrx], Examples: 
word-final [Vx# Vlx# Vrx#] in OE scoh, sealh, mearh ‘shoe, willow, 
horse’, < PGmc. [skoxaz salxaz marxaz], 

(2) /x w ~ h w /. Insofar as this may have been a unit phoneme rather 
than the cluster [xw ~ hw], it shows the same distribution as /x ~ h/: 
[h w ] initially, but [x w ] elsewhere. 

(3) /b ~ b/. All the oldest Gmc. languages agree in showing the stop 
[b] initially, in gemination, and after nasal. Accordingly, we may assume 
for PGmc. the following allophonic distribution: [b- bb mb], but [b] 
elsewhere. 

(4) /d ~ 5/. All the oldest Gmc. languages agree in showing the stop 
[d] initially, in gemination, after nasal, and after /l/, /z/, and /g/. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we may assume for PGmc. the following allophonic dis¬ 
tribution: [d- dd nd Id zd gd], but [5] elsewhere. 

(5) /g ~ g/. All the oldest Gmc. languages agree in showing the stop 
[g] in gemination and after nasal. Accordingly, we may assume for PGmc. 
the following allophonic distribution: [gg qg], but [g] elsewhere. Because 
PGmc. /b ~ b/ and /d ~ 5/ show stops initially ([b- d-]), special mention 
must be made of the reasons for assuming that PGmc. /g ~ g/ was 
initially a fricative ([g-]). Eirst, Lat. graecus ‘Greek’ was borrowed in 
Go. as krelcs, in OE as (plural) creccts, in OFri. as crec(land), and in OHG 
as (pi.) chrechi, chreachi, kriachi-as if derived from PGmc. /krek-/. The 
only likely explanation for this is that pre-Go., pre-OE, pre-OEri., pre- 
OHG-and hence also PGmc.-had no initial [gr-] but only [kr-] and [gr-]; 
and that, in borrowing Lat. graecus, Gmc. [kr-] was used as the nearest 
phonetic equivalent of Lat. [gr-]. Second, OE, OFri., OS show [j-] < 
PGmc. /g ~ g/ initially before front vowels: OE yield (cf. Table 4), OFri. 
jeld (cf. Table 5), OS geld (cf. Table 6). Though it is possible that this 
initial [j-] could have come from the PGmc. initial stop [g-], it seems more 
likely that it came from the PGmc. initial fricative [g-]. Third, MnDu. 
and parts of LGer. show initial [g-] < PGmc. /g ~ g/. Though the changes 
pre-Gmc. [g-] > PGmc. [g-] > modern [g-] are possible, it seems more 
likely that modern [g-] preserves an old initial fricative: pre-Gmc. [g-] 
= PGmc. [g-] = modern [g-]. 
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1. Preliminary remarks about morphophonemics in general 

1.1 Morphophonemics poses questions of definition and integration 
into a larger framework. Its range of application has been differently 
defined depending upon the schools of linguistic thought; even within a 
given school definitions have varied. Some introductory remarks are 
necessary to account for the method followed here. 

1.2 Structuralism (further referred to as ‘traditional structuralism’) 
and in particular the Prague school has introduced into linguistics a 
distinct concept of morpho(pho)nology, later renamed morphophonemics 
by American scholars, but no consensus has been reached as to what is 
subsumed under the term. Especially subject to difference of interpre¬ 
tation are the so-called morphologically conditioned alternations (cf. E 
sing ~ sang) and difference of opinion exists as to whether such alter¬ 
nations are to be integrated into morphophonemics or morphology 
proper; in this respect an additional source of disagreement results from 
the fact that a morphologically conditioned alternation may be redundant 
as well as relevant (Kurylowicz 1968:67 ff.). It is not surprising that 
criticism has been voiced within traditional structuralism itself (Marti¬ 
net 1960:96; 1966), questioning the necessity, the usefulness and the 
range of application of a distinct morphophonemic section. 

1.3 Viewing language as a generative process as in the generative- 
transformational theory (further referred to as ‘generative theory’ or 
‘generative model’) yields a different approach. In this model rules con¬ 
nect underlying representations with their phonetic manifestations and 
thus the requirement for an autonomous phonemic and morphophonemic 
discussion disappears. Although there is no complete consensus, it seems 
that morphologically conditioned alternations like ablaut (E sing ~ 
sang ) are now usually treated not by phonological rules but by so-called 
readjustment rules (Chomsky-Halle 1968:209,238 and, e. g., Wurzel 1970: 
15ff.). Such rules produce underlying representations which feed into 
the phonological component. Together with this goes the question of 
the place and the definition of morphology. It appears that in this 
respect the generative theory has to cope with some problems similar 
to those of traditional structuralism. 

1.4 If morphophonemics or morphophonology is to be delimited, and 
especially distinguished from morphology proper, it seems profitable to 
use the notions ‘change’ or ‘replacement’ (expressed in an alternation) 
for morphophonemics and ‘addition’ for morphology. Within morpho¬ 
phonemics two types of alternations can be distinguished, phonologicatty 
and morphologically conditioned ones, although the two types are not 
mutually exclusive. It should be noted that phonologically conditioned 
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alternations include also surface-phonetic, allophonic variation. As a 
consequence of the attribution of the notion ‘addition’ to morphology 
proper, morphologically conditioned alternations result from a replace¬ 
ment, which can be represented as X -> Y where X does not equal zero. 
In a broad sense, derivational patterns (e.g. alternation with geminate, 
3.7) may also be included. 

2. The treatment of Proto-Germanic morphophonemics 

2.1 The description concerns a reconstructed language with all the 
implications of this, for example: (1) it may be necessary to illustrate 
a PGmc. alternation by doublets from an Old Gmc. language or even 
by forms from different Old Gmc. languages; (2) a problem of recon¬ 
struction generally has its repercussion in the description. 

As far as it is applicable, each treatment considers both aspects, the 
synchronic and the diachronic, the latter being subsidiary to the former. 
As a rule, the synchronic treatment refers to the stage of the language 
after the accent shift and the PGmc. umlaut operation (the so-called 
second period, van Coetsem 1970:15). There is one exception. For ab¬ 
laut (3.9) the period after the a-o-merger (the so-called e-a-period, van 
Coetsem 1970:16) offers a convenient starting point to the discussion, 
because a strong systematization of the ablaut in the system of the 
strong verb occurred precisely in that period. 

2.2 Constraints on the treatment 

2.2.1 Because of the space limitation: (1) only a selection of alter¬ 
nations is presented here; (2) the treatment is in some cases shorter 
than is perhaps desirable; (3) the number of examples illustrating the 
alternation patterns is restricted. 

2.2.2 A separate morphophonemic treatment resulting from the 
mainly traditional structural framework of the book does not favor a 
consistent application of a generative model. As a consequence of such 
a separate treatment, the different sections cannot be really integrated 
into a whole including phonology and morphology (see also 2.2.3 and 
2.3), so that the present contribution has only a preparatory and more 
or less provisional character. However, a number of notions of the 
generative theory, especially the rule notion, are used here. 

Adequate rule formulation with a feature notation as advocated and 
applied in the generative theory appears to be a useful heuristic device 
that necessitates great explicitness and accuracy of expression, although 
it is certainly susceptible of improvement; there is, moreover, no com- 
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pletely defined standard for rule writing. Yet, rule formulation not 
seldom brings out generalities which are usually only implicit and not 
directly apparent in more traditional descriptions. 

A treatment with rules implies a so-called base form (base alternant), 
or underlying representation. It may be difficult to establish what the 
base form is. In general, the notions ‘markedness,’ ‘predictability’ and 
‘simplicity and generality’ may help determine it. It should be kept in 
mind that simplicity as a criterion for linguistics has not yet been clearly 
and exhaustively defined, either as to its nature or to its applicability. 
Still other considerations are necessary and in some cases the choice of 
the base form may even be arbitrary (morphophonemic indeterminacy). 

2.2.3 Another limitation concerns the use of explicit rule formulation. 
In the diachronic treatments, this is usually omitted. In the synchronic 
parts, such rules are only stated when they concern a change which 
forms the basis for a systematically treated alternation, provided the 
materials allow such rule formulation. It should be clear that such 
rules presuppose rule ordering and data from other parts of the grammar 
to which reference is made without any further statement (cf. 4). 

2.3 The classification of the alternation patterns is more practical 
than systematic. The alternations are presented in sections, which are 
generally built up according to the following basic scheme: statement 
of the alternation; examples of the alternation; discussion and explicit 
statement of the rule underlying the alternation, with occasional refer¬ 
ence to other rules; origin of the alternation; further remarks, cross 
references, etc. 

2.4 For the feature notation, see the matrix and the accompanying 
comments (5). 

3. Proto-Germanic alternation patterns 

3.1 Comment on two general phenomena 

It seems desirable to first comment on two phenomena which tran¬ 
scend the morphophonemic treatment, but which also have a bearing 
on it and are reflected in alternations. 

3.1.1 Morpheme length 

(1) It is important to state for PGmc. the maximal length of a mono¬ 
syllabic morpheme or morpheme section from its syllabic peak to its 
right boundary, as in *gr(eip)-, Go. greipan, *b(end)-, Go. bindan, etc. 
This maximal length may be tentatively and informally represented as 
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xxx or as xx, x being equivalent to xx, as in *k w (Sin)-, OS quan ‘wife’, 
*l(set)-, ON lata. By using one single symbol x instead of e.g. V or C, 
attention is drawn to the number of elements and not to what they are, 
which seems irrelevant here. The phenomenon is taken care of by a 
general rule, the nature of which is a debatable question. In one view, 
it may be considered a morpheme structure rule which can also function 
as a phonological rule (Stanley 1967:402), but given the theory of 
markedness, it may be regarded as a phonological rule (Chomsky-Halle 
1968:402ff.; Schaefer 1971:7ff.). The rule may be reflected in the 
alternation x&s ~ xx,s (xs) discussed in 3.5.1. Some examples in the 
daughter languages like Go. kriustan (of uncertain origin) and OHG 
eiscon, which seem to reflect PGmc. xxxx and consequently to contradict 
the statement made above, may in fact be illustrations of the formula 
xxx. In original (IE, pre-Gmc.) compounds of the type root + suffix, 
it is not always easy to determine whether in PGmc. the last x was 
already part of the root or still part of the suffix. It is also quite possible 
that the last x could stand for clusters like st and sk; the stronger unity 
of such clusters is also apparent in their evolution from IE to Gmc. 
and in their treatment in the reduplicating class. 

(2) The above-mentioned rule is a PGmc. synchronic one. Diachroni- 
cally, it is the outcome of the development of tt to ss or s (3.5.2) and also 
of the treatment of the IE so-called long diphthongs: long vowel -f- 
tautosyflabic resonant was reduced either by shortening of the long 
vowel or by deletion of the resonant; long vowel -f- heterosyllabic 
resonant remained unchanged (for further discussion, van Coetsem 1970: 
42). It seems that this phenomenon was originally based on the syllable. 
The reduction of the long diphthongs appears to have been operative 
in all of the non-Iranian IE languages. 

(3) Independently of their origin, alternations considered below 
illustrate either internal variation of the maximal length (e.g. 3.5, 3.7.4) 
or alternation of the maximal length with a nonmaximal (e.g. 3.7.2). 

3.1.2 Remarks on syllabicity 

(1) As part of the syllabicity phenomena of PGmc., there was an 
alternation pattern i ~ y and u ~ w (cf. Go. nasida ~ nasjan). In tradi¬ 
tional structural studies, it is an issue whether or not PGmc. i, y on 
the one hand and u, w on the other manifested an allophonic variation 
(see bibliography in 3.1.2,4, fourth paragraph); if they did, the alter¬ 
nation pattern is not handled in morphophonemics in a traditional 
structural treatment. The analysis is based on segmental complemen¬ 
tarity and phonetic similarity. PGmc. i, y on the one hand and u, w 
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on the other may very well have demonstrated a total segmental com¬ 
plementarity since the cases in which Go. departs from it appear to be 
typical for this language (e.g. Go. juh vs. iup and PGme. *iuk- *[yuk-] 
vs. *eup-). Complementarity thus being assumed and considering the 
criterion of phonetic similarity (the only distinguishing feature being 
syllabicity), each pair, i, y and u, w, must be regarded in PGme. as 
allophones of the same phoneme. Reference to the development of 
[m], [n], [1], [r] to um/mu, un/nu etc. (see also 3.1.2,4) in order to 
posit i and y, u and w as different phonemes on the grounds of system 
pressure appears to be hardly relevant, since the development in question 
did not affect the distribution of [i, y] and [u, w] at all. This means that 
[i], [u] on the one hand and [y], [w] on the other can be derived by 
rule from the same base forms or underlying representations, which for 
reasons indicated in 3.1.2,4, third paragraph, and also on the grounds 
of markedness may be considered i and u. It should be noted that the 
variations [i, y] and [u, w] are in several respects different from other 
allophonic variations. Hierarchically, [i] and [y], [u] and [w] are 
distinguished by a more fundamental feature ([syllabic] being a major 
class feature) than e.g. [b] and [b] ([continuant] being a manner of 
articulation feature). For the classification of features see Chomsky - 
Halle 1968:299 ff., 354. 

(2) There were in PGme. general syllabicity rules (3.1.1,1), which 
governed the distribution of syllabic and nonsyllabic segments and 
thus also took care of the distribution of syllabic [i], [u] and nonsyllabic 
[y], [w]. Such rules, not being the subject matter of this contribution, 
are not discussed here (cf. 2.2.3). However, by comparing [i ~ y], 
[u ~ w] with other cases of the alternation syllabic ~ nonsyllabic, it is 
clear that e.g. PGme. [-f- id-] ~ [+ ya-] (+ indicating a formative 
boundary) as reflected in Go. nasida ~ nasjan, was handled by such a 
syllabicity rule. 

In this context [i, y] and [u, w], especially when occurring in so-called 
diphthongs, require more specific treatment, particularly in view of 
their interaction with umlaut alternations (3.8) and the ‘Verscharfung’ 
(3.7.3). It is a fact that the second element of the PGme. diphonematic 
diphthongs (clusters) was in certain positions affected by umlaut (3.8.2) 
and had in that case the value of a vowel. Consequently, PGme. ei, eu, 
etc. were as to syllabicity not comparable to PGme. em, cm, el, er, etc. 
(in contrast with IE ey, ew, em, en, el, er, etc.). The second element of 
the PGme. diphthongs was a vowel when it was followed by an obstruent 
(Ob.), a nasal (Nas.) or a liquid (Liq.). Before a glide (Gl.) or a vowel (V) 
the second element of the diphthongs was a glide. Since the distribution 
of [i], [u] and [y], [w] depended on the immediately following segment, 
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this following segment had to be specified first for syllabicity, either by 
allowing the syllabicity rule to apply cyclically (if only one rule was 
involved) or by internal ordering of the syllabicity rules (if more than 
one rule was involved). In the second element of the diphthongs, then, 
PGmc. showed a clear case of complementary distribution: 



'full Nas.} 

[ { * } [+ consonantal] 

V 

' lliqJ 

1 i. ^ J 

or: [+ syllabic] -j 


N M [— consonantal] 

{ M 


This treatment of [i, y] and [u, w] can be formulated in the following 
rule, i, u being considered the base alternants: 


(1) [+ syllabic] -=► [— syllabic] / [+ syllabic]-[— consonantal] 

The rule states that after a vowel and before a glide or vowel, i, u 
become y and w respectively. 

Subsequently in the Old Gmc. languages there were specific modifi¬ 
cations of the above rule. For example, Go. taujan (as against tawida) 
may reflect pre-Go. *[tawya-] ([Vwy]), but also and more probably 
*[tauya-] ([Vuy]); for this cf. MDu. tooyen, MnDu. tooien. In the latter 
case [Vi] and [Vu] have been extended to the position before glide, 
when this glide and the second element of the diphthong were distin¬ 
guished by the feature [back]. On the other hand, the combinations 
[Vww], [Vyy] were retained in the early evolution of the NEGmc. 
languages (ON and Go.), to judge by the phenomenon of ‘Verscharfung,’ 
whereas they were replaced by [Vuw], [Viy] in WGmc. (3.7.3). 

An alternation like Go. keinan ~ uskijan- appears to be a direct 
reflex of PGmc. [ei] -f Nas. ~ [ey] + V and is in line with what has 
been stated above. Furthermore, it yields evidence for a possible inter¬ 
pretation of PGmc. i (at least the one from earlier diphthong) as a 
sequence of two short vowels after umlaut had operated (3.8.2) and in 
the alternation pattern [ii] ~ [iy], 

(3) For Go. ei ~ ji as in sokeis ~ hafjis, PGmc. [-[- iyi-] ~ [+ yi-] 
are posited. The sequences are obviously in accordance with the general 
syllabicity rules; only the specific environments of the alternants have 
to be specified: basically PGmc. -xxC [+ iyi-] —xC [+ yi] (C = [+ 
consonantal] or possibly [— syllabic]); Go. also shows the -ei-alternant 
after polysyllabic forms. Cf. 3.1.2,4, fourth paragraph. 

(4) In a diachronic perspective, it may be said that PGmc. maintained 
at least the outline of the general syllabicity rules of IE. A modification 
in these rules concerns the above-described distribution pattern of [i, y] 
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and [u, w] in PGmc., if the corresponding IE clusters were in all cases 
indeed combinations of vowel + glide, as in usually assumed (Lehmann 
1952:10-1; also Meillet 8 1937:106). 

Another modification concerns less the syllabicity pattern itself than 
the feature make-up of the nasals and liquids. These were in IE in 
accordance with the syllabicity rules either [— syllabic] = [m], [n], [1], 
[r] or [+ syllabic] = [m], [n], [}], [r]. In the evolution of the Gmc. 
parent language, the latter developed to um/mu, un/nu, etc., and the 
nasals and liquids became in all positions [— syllabic]. 

The two above-mentioned modifications, which were probably inter¬ 
related, point to an important change in the basic structure of the 
phonological system. To make this clear, it is necessary to refer to the 
foundations of the IE phonological system. Traditional structuralism 
has described IE phonology on the basis of three segmental categories: 
(1) vowels = [+ syllabic]; (2) consonants = [—syllabic]; (3) resonants, 
each of them having a syllabic allophone = [i], [u], [m], [n], []], [r] 
and a nonsyllabic allophone [y], [w], [m], [n], [1], [r]. Such a three-way 
distinction is well-founded and corresponds to a division in three natural 
sound classes, based on the features [syllabic] and [sonorant]: (1) vowels 


+ syllabic 
-f- sonorant 


; (2) resonants 


syllabic 

sonorant 


(3) consonants = 


syllabic . j n p(j mc _ (second period, van Coetsem 1970:15) the orig¬ 
inal [m], [n], [1], [r] had become um/mu, un/nu, etc., these sequences 
being the outcome of a diachronic rule. The u resulting from this develop¬ 
ment was subject to umlaut just like u in other positions. Also, it seems 
that PGmc. i, u occurred independently, i.e. in cases in which the 
language did not have morphologically related forms with diphthongs 
(this was probably the case with PGmc. *skip-). All this points to a 
PGmc. situation which resulted from a breakdown of the IE resonant 


subsystem and a transition to a system of two main segmental categories 
based on the feature [consonantal]: (1) vowels = [— consonantal], 
incorporating also i, u with their respective allophones y, w; (2) con¬ 
sonants — [-)- consonantal], incorporating also to, n, l, r. In this per¬ 
spective it is quite natural to consider i, u the base alternants in the 
alternations [i ~ y] and [u ~ w] (cf. 3.1.2,2). 

PGmc. [+ iyi-] ~ [+ yi-], referred to in 3.1.2,3, is assumed to be a 
reflex of Sievers’ law ([iy], [uw], [mm], [nn], [11], [rr] in noninitial 
position after a long root ending in a nonsyllabic). Eor a discussion in 
a traditional structural framework see Lehmann 1955:355-66; Marchand 
1956:285-7; Lehmann 1961:71-3. For Sievers’ law see now Nagy 
1970. 
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(5) Even if, by traditional structural standards, i and y, u and w 
had become distinct phonemes in PGmc., the number of functional 
contrasts was very small. Most, if not all, of the distributional facts 
can be taken care of by rule. 

3.2 Alternation based on nasalization 

The sequences in, an, un occurred in PGmc. as nasalized, allophonic 

[1] , [a], [u] before x. Most probably only after PGmc. did these nasalized 
variants shift to i, a, u. If this assumption is correct, the alternation is 
not handled in a traditional structural treatment of PGmc. morpho¬ 
phonemics. 

Reflexes of the PGmc. alternation pattern are found in i ~ i, a ~ a, 
u ~ u, of the Old Gmc. languages, as is attested in Go. juggs (positive) ~ 
juhiza (comparative) (or pre-Go. u ~ u if length was no longer distinctive 
in Go.), and OHG gifangan, gihangan ~ fdhan, hdhan. The alternation 
is specific and clearly distinct from ablaut (3.9). Although the alternation 
i ~ i shows similarity of alternants with the first ablaut series (cf. OHG 
ritan ~ ritum, giritan), it is different from this ablaut series in other 
respects. 

In the Old Gmc. languages, however, the change did affect specific 
examples of ablaut alternation. In the strong verb a shift from the 
third ablaut series to the first occurred, as in Go. peihan, paih, paihum, 
paihans, OHG dihan, deli, digum, gidigan, OE peon, pah (peak), pigon, 
pigen (but original gepungen ‘excellent’ as a participial adjective) from 
PGmc. *pinx-, *panx-, *pung-, *pung-. In the nominal morphology, 
the original ablaut alternation was for obvious reasons kept intact in 
such cases, as is illustrated by Go. leihts, OHG OS liht (PGmc. *linx m t- 
*[l*a;i-] (cf. 3.6.1,2) ‘light, not heavy’; cf. also Seebold 1967:115-6), 
OHG OS lungar (PGmc. *lung-) ‘fast, strong’, which represent different 
lexical items and consequently do not manifest morphophonemic alter¬ 
nation. 

Specification of the vowels i, a, u is traditional but superfluous since 
before nasal -f C (C = [+ consonantal]) only i, a, u occurred. Also, 
since before nx only short vowels occurred (3.1.1), there is no need to 
specify length. Length need not be mentioned in the rewrite portion 
of the rule either, since it was present only as a redundant feature of 
nasalization. It became distinctive only after the nasalization disappear¬ 
ed. Thus, the nasalization rule in question is to be formulated as follows: 

(2) [+ syllabic] n -> [+ nasal] 0 / 

12 12 


x 
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This rule, stating that short vowels + n are realized as nasalized 
vowels before x, resulted in an alternation [V(x)j ~ [V(ng)j, which in 
synchronic and diachronic order followed the alternation x ~ gr in the 
clusters nx ~ ng. The alternation was the result either of the operation 
of Verner’s law (3.3) or of the devouring of g to x (3.4.1). Rule 2 thus 
operated on the output of this devouring rule, so that the latter was in 
a feeding or additive relationship to the former (Kiparsky 1965; 1968; 
Chafe 1967). 

3.3 Alternation based on voice (Verner’s law) 

3.3.1 The alternation pattern nonvoiced ~ voiced in f, p, x, s ~ 8, d, 
g, z (Verner’s law) was in its final, PGmc. stage morphologically condi¬ 
tioned. Its occurrence demonstrated certain distributional limitations 
which were either specific to the alternation pattern itself (as the fact 
that the nonvoiced alternant is the only one found in word initial 
position, see 3.3.3) or reflected the operation of general rules of the 
language (of. e.g. rule 4). The nonvoiced segment appears to be the 
base alternant. The labiovelars offer several problems and are here left 
out of discussion (van Coetsem 1970:60,62 with bibliography). 

The conditioning of this alternation must be formulated for each 
distinct morphological application. The extent to which lexicalization 
had occurred depends on how far the proto-language had progressed 
towards the situation found in the daughter languages. The strong verb 
in the majority of the Old Gmc. languages preserves rather well the 
PGmc. pattern of morphological conditioning of the alternation non¬ 
voiced ~ voiced, with the nonvoiced alternant occurring in the inf., the 
pres, and the pret. sg., the voiced one in the pret. pi., the whole pret. 
opt., and the past part., OS heffian, hof ~ hobun, gihaban, OB weordan, 
weard ~ wurdon, worden, OHG ziohan, zoh ~ zugum, gizogan, ON Icjdsa, 
kaus ~ korom, karenn. Go. does not show any alternation in these cases; 
it is assumed that this is due to leveling or generalization of the non¬ 
voiced alternant within the paradigm, which apparently resulted in rule 
loss and lexicalization of relic forms (cf. -filhan, -falh, -fulhum, -fulhans, 
but fulgins as a participial adjective). 

The nominal morphology of the Old Gmc. languages reflects the 
alternation pattern more sporadically. However, examples like OE dead, 
OS doth (noun) ~ OE dead, OS dod (adjective), Go. juhiza (comparative) 
~ juggs (positive) and liuhrus (noun) ~ huggrjan (verb) point to the fact 
that the alternation pattern was also well represented in PGmc. nominal 
morphology. Internal comparative evidence also occasionally testifies to 
the existence of a former alternation; for example OHG haso, OE ham 
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show that in each of these languages only one of the alternants was 
generalized throughout the paradigm. 

Since the rule which handles Verner’s law is morphologically con¬ 
ditioned, all cases in which it applies in the grammar should ideally be 
completely specified. Here, however, no attempt is made to come to 
such an itemized statement; the rule simply includes the general state¬ 
ment ‘in specified morphological environments.’ The fact that the voiced 
alternant is not found initially (with possible exceptions, which then 
have to be mentioned, see also 3.3.3) is taken care of by the use of 
[+ segment]: 

(3a) [— voice] -> [+ voice] / [+ segment] [+ continuant] in spec. 

morph, env. 

The rule states that except in initial position /, p, x, s are represented 
as 5, d, g, z in specified morphological environments. A limitation on 
this rule concerns its nonapplication or reversal in certain voiceless en¬ 
vironments (see e.g. rule 4). The rule as it is formulated is in a synchronic 
perspective only the morphophonemic aspect of a general rule which 
states that in specified morphological environments only the voiced 
continuants 5, d, g, z are found; this rule applies redundantly to voiced 
nonsonorant continuants and may be formulated as follows: 


(3 b) 


— sonorant 
+ continuant 


-> [-f-voice]/ [-(-segment]-in spec, morph, env. 


There is no need to specify in this rule that [b], [d], [g] ([+ con¬ 
tinuant]) were in allophonic variation with [b], [d], [g] ([— continuant]), 
since this is not specifically bound to voiced segments which resulted 
from Verner’s law. PGmc. [b, b], [d, d], [g, g], whatever their origin 
(IE p, t, lc, bh, dh, gh), are traditionally assumed to have shown already 
in the proto-language an allophonic variation continuant ~ noncontinu¬ 
ant. The distribution is traditionally described as noncontinuant [b], 
[d], [g] after homorganic nasal and in geminates, and continuant [b], 
[d], [g] in other positions (Streitberg 1896:116), the initial position 
being then a matter of discussion. This presentation may be at least in 
some respects objectionable; for example, the geminates referred to are 
most probably not PGmc. but ‘einzeldialektisch’ (3.7.4,1). More recent 
research agrees that continuants and noncontinuants were in comple¬ 
mentary distribution, but states that each pair of allophones had a more 
or less specific distributional pattern (Moulton 1954:37ff.; 1972: § 2.3). 
In both the diachronic and synchronic perspectives, it appears that the 
continuants are primary (in a synchronic grammar the base forms). 
This allophonic rule (or these allophonic rules) can be applied to the 
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output of rule 3 b, so that the latter is in a feeding or additive relation¬ 
ship to the former; cf. Gmc. nd (Go. nimand) < nd < np < IE nt (Lat. 
amant). 

3.3.2 To account for the origin of the PGmc. alternation pattern 
nonvoiced ~ voiced discussed above, it is generally assumed that prior to 
the Gmc. accent shift, the Gmc. reflexes of IE p, t, k, s developed a 
combinatory, allophonic split nonvoiced ~ voiced depending on accen¬ 
tual conditions and segmental environment; for the accentual conditions 
cf. Skt. vdrtami, vavdrta, vavrtimd, vrtanah with OE weordan, weard ~ 
wurdon, worden (see however Bennett 1972: § 1.2). In a rule-oriented 
approach such as the generative the shift from allophonic variation to 
the morphologically conditioned alternation described in 3.3.1 is pri¬ 
marily regarded as a change of conditioning (King 1969:48-9 and 
Voyles 1967:643). 

3.3.3 It has been assumed above that the initial position was not 
affected by the operation of Verner’s law, although this is a matter of 
discussion, especially with regard to well-known cases like the PGmc. 
proclitic *ga- as against Lat. co-. If such examples offer reliable etymolo¬ 
gies, a distinction between ‘phrase bound’ and ‘word bound’ initial 
position may have to be considered (see e. g. Russer 1930:79-80; Moulton 
1954:39; Hammerich 1955:26; cf. also Bennett 1972: §1.1 fF., in partic¬ 
ular § 1.10.1). 

3.4 Alternation based on voice and spirantization 

3.4.1 This section presents a PGmc. phonologieally conditioned alter¬ 
nation pattern, which concerns the labial and velar orders: p, b and k, g 
alternate with / and x respectively before voiceless dentals. Although 
the same obviously applies to labiovelars, they are left out of the dis¬ 
cussion. 

The alternation pattern is reflected in the following examples: (1) Go. 
gaskapjan ~ gaskafts, OHG scepfen ~ giscaft, Go. pagkjan ~ pahta, 
OHG denken ~ dahta, ON pelckja ~ patti (if from ht, the usual form is 
pekta ); (2) Go. giban ~ fragifts, OHG geban ~ gift, ON gefa ~ gipt, Go. 
paurb- (possible example of operation of Verner’s law) ~ paurfts, OHG 
durfan ~ durft; (3) Go. briggan ~ brahta, OHG bringan ~ brdhta. OE 
bringan ~ brdhte, Go. gaggan ~ -gahts; (4) OE migan ~ meox, mixen; (5) 
for the labiovelar order cf. PGmc. *ling w an- ~ Him/’ -f- f- *[ltxt-] 
(adjective), OHG gilingan, Wit. 

A feature analysis shows that the alternation pattern affects two 
features, [continuant] and [voiced]. There was in the language a general 
rule which handled devoicing in the appropriate segmental environments 
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and which also applied here; cases like 5 ~ / (e.g. Go. giban ~ fragifts) 
are in fact completely handled by this devoicing rule. As far as it affects 
the alternation being discussed here, the following formulation of this 
rule would be adequate: 

(4) [— sonorant] -> [— voiced] /-[— voiced] 

The rule applies redundantly to voiceless segments and states that 
nonsonorant segments are voiceless before voiceless segments. 

What remains to be formulated is a spirantization rule to account for 
cases like p ~ / (e.g. Go. gaskapjan ~ gaskafts): 

—sonorant] r , ,. / [ + coronal 

(51 , —»• |4- contmuant] / - . _ 

v ' — coronal / — voiced 

The rule applies redundantly to continuants and states that non¬ 
sonorant labials and velars are represented as continuants before voice¬ 
less dentals. Consequently, the rule assumes: (1) that it is not applicable 
to dentals; (2) that it applies only before dentals. These assumptions 
are both doubtful. First, although one may not find examples of dentals 
which follow the (synchronic) rule, it is unlikely that one can find 
examples that violate it. Secondly, if there are voiceless obstruents other 
than dentals in the second position, the rule would still be applicable 
(cf. also initial -sp). Eliminating [coronal] as a feature in this rule makes 
it possible to simply collapse rules 4 and 5, which yields a rule accounting 
for all alternations mentioned above: 

(6) [— sonorant] -» voiced / - [-— vo j ce{ j] 

-f- contmuant / 

Since no morpheme boundary restriction is made, this rule is based 
on the assumption that there were no nonsorant geminates at this stage 
of the language (cf. 3.7.4); to account for such geminates, some condition 
would have to state that sequences of identical segments do not follow 
the rule. 

3.4.2 To account for the origin of the alternation pattern, the fol¬ 
lowing is posited: IE pt (also from bt) > Gmc. ft, IE kt (also from gt) > 
Gmc. xt. It appears that there was a general devoicing rule in IE which 
not only took care of bt, gt to pt, kt (cf. e.g. Lat. regere ~ rectus) but also 
made tt of dt (cf. Skt. ad- ~ atti). This was already recognized in the 
neogrammarian tradition and stated as media + tenuis becomes tenuis 
+ tenuis (Krahe-Meid 7 1969,I:109). In Gmc. the devoicing rule was 
retained and a spirantization rule was added, although the parallelism 
of the dental order with the other orders was broken (3.5, 3.6.1). 

Concerning the IE aspirated (voiced) stops followed by nonaspirated 
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ones, in particular by t, the development has been assumed to be different 
on the basis of examples like Skt. lubdhd- from IE *lubh + to- (Bartholo- 
mae’s law). This demonstrates a change that perhaps has not affected 
the whole IE area or that may have been counteracted by morphophone- 
mic relationship. At any rate, judging from cases like Go. gaggan ~ 
-gahts, Bartholomae’s law did not apply in Gmc. The example of Go. 
gahugds ‘conscience’, OE gehygd, etc. which has been adduced to show 
the difference of treatment between originally aspirated and nonaspirated 
(voiced) stops followed by t is not conclusive. First, there is no certainty 
that g of *xug- goes back to IE gh, and secondly, there is no need to 
derive PGmc. *gaxugd- as a compound directly from IE. It may well 
be a Gmc. formation of *xug -)- di-suffix, in which case rule 6 was not 
applicable. For a discussion see Bennett 1966:733 ff.; Bammesberger 
1969; cf. also Meid 1964-65:238-9; Krahe-Meid 7 1969, 1:110; 1967: 
177-8). 

3.4.3 The marker of the 2 sg. pret. ind. was t in PGmc. (Go. ON 
namt) and scholars are either uncertain of its origin or consider it a 
development from IE th (Skt. -tha) in roots ending in /, ,s, x (Go. gaft) 
with subsequent spread to other roots; thus, in these the original p 
would have been replaced by t. However, even the existence of IE 
aspirated voiceless stops is debatable. The fact that in a case like Go. 
halpt rule 6 is not applied may be the result either of paradigmatic 
leveling (then apparently only occurring within certain paradigms) or 
of another innovation. The Old WGmc. languages also demonstrate an 
innovation, as can be seen in e.g. OHG nami; in these languages the 
formation with t is found only in the preterit-presents (OHG slcalt). The 
problem of the t is complicated, but thus far there does not seem to be 
any evidence forcing to a restriction of rule 6. 

3.5 Alternation based on voice, spirantization, stridency, and 
length (or gemination) 

3.5.1 The following alternation pattern concerns the dental order 
and is morphologically conditioned: t, p, d alternate with ss or s; this 
alternation only applies in morpheme-final position. Phonological con¬ 
ditioning is involved as far as the alternation ss ~ s is concerned. 

Here, too, the morphological conditioning must be specified for each 
application. One of these is reflected in Go. wait (preterit-present, 1 sg. 
pres, ind.) ~ waist (wais + 1) (2 sg. pres. ind.). The marker of the 2 sg. 
pres. ind. in the preterit-presents, t, was (re)introduced after the dental 
element of the former marker of the 2 sg. had developed with the pre¬ 
ceding dental to ss (3.4.3, 3.5.2). The s in the alternation s ~ ss, Go. 
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waist (wais-\-t) (pres.) ~ wissa (pret.), reflects deletion as a result of 
application either of the morpheme length rule mentioned in 3.1.1 or of 
rule 8. Cases like Go. qast (vs. gaqiss ) ~ qipan, kaupast- ~ kaupatjan 
show a reduction of ss to s before t which is not required by the morpheme 
length rule and which is usually considered a result of analogy; however, 
this reduction demonstrates simple application of rule 8. Another 
morphological conditioning (verb ~ derived nominal form) is reflected 
in the following examples: ON sitan, OE sittan, OS sittian ~ ON OE OS 
sess, ON hlada (possible example of operation of Verner’s law) ~ hlass, 
Go. standan (Verner’s law) ~ -stass. 

The deletion of one s (or reduction of ss to s), being handled either 
by the morpheme length rule or rule 8, does not have to be mentioned 
in the following rule. The mentioning of the morpheme-final position 
does appear to be necessary. If the geminate may be indicated by the 
feature [long] and if the different morphological applications are again 
grouped in a general statement, the rule can be formulated as follows: 



' — sonorant’ 


'— voiced 

(7) 

-+- coronal 

—> 

+ strident 


— strident 


. + long 


+ in spec, morph, env. 


The rule states that in specified morphological environments t, p, d 
are respresented as ss in morpheme-final position. 

3.5.2 To explain the origin of the alternation pattern the following 
is to be taken into account: IE tt (3.4.2) > Gmc. ss or s before a syllabic 
and after a short or long vocalism respectively, Go. -weis (IE *weyd + 
to-) vs. Go. -wiss (IE *wid -f- to-). For the 2 sg. ind. see 3.4.3, 3.5.1. The 
development is pre-Gmc., being found also in Italic and Celtic, as the 
following examples show: Lat. sessurn (IE *sed -f- to-), visum (IE *weyd 
+ to-), OIr. fiss ‘to know’; cf. Meid 1964r-65:227. 

In similar conditions IE ts (3.4.2) seems to have yielded the same 
result as IE tt in Gmc.: ON visa, OE wis, OS wisa (‘manner, melody 
etc.’), IE *weyd + sd- (cf. also Hurt 1931:121). This points to an historical 
development of the dentals closely corresponding in environment to the 
development of the labials and velars mentioned in 3.4. 

3.5.3 One may like to consider for PGmc. a general rule encompassing 
the labial, dental and velar orders in the two phenomena: (1) p and 1c 
—> / and x respectively (3.4); (2) t -> ss (3.5). Yet, however desirable it 
may be to bring out spirantization as a common feature to the two 
phenomena, a synchronic approach to PGmc. requires on different 
grounds a specific treatment for each of them. First, they demonstrate 
an important difference of conditioning; secondly, in the dental order 
the resulting continuant is not p but s, which in addition to being a 
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continuant is also a strident; finally, there is a morpheme boundary in 
ft, xt (f -)- t, x -f- t) but in ss alternating with s the original morpheme 
boundary is obscured; cf. Go. wait ~ wais -f- t (from waiss-\-t) as 
against Go. giban ~ fragifts (-gif-\-t-). 


3.6 Alternation with zero (0) 

3.6.1 (1) In the following alternation pattern there might be doubt 
as to the morphological composition of the word and consequently as to 
the alternants themselves. In the solution discussed first, the alternation 
is a phonologically conditioned one; it is the result of deletion, the base 
containing the segment which is to be deleted. The dental order is con¬ 
sidered first. It may be said that f, p, <1 alternate with zero (0) before s 
followed by a consonantal segment. 

The following examples illustrate the alternation: Go. blotan, OHG 
blotan ~ Go. -blostreis, OHG bluostar, ON bita ~ beiskr ‘sharp’ and beisl 
‘rein, bridle’, Go. beitan ~ beist ‘leaven’, Go. beidan — beisns, Go. -biudan 
~ -busns, ON fceda ~ fostr, OHG (h)ladan ~ (h)last; cf. also OHG 
rosamo ‘redness, rust’ (IB *rudh + s + men-) beside rotamo (IE *rudh -f- 
men-) and OS roton ‘to rust’. This represents a deletion which also applied 
to ss before a consonantal segment, as can be seen in cases like Go. qast 
discussed in 3.5.1. 

The deletion rule applicable here may thus be formulated as follows: 


( 8 ) 


— sonorant 
+ coronal 


->0 


— voiced 
+ strident 


[+ consonantal] 


The rule states that nonsonorant dentals are deleted before s followed 
by a consonantal segment. For example, Go. blotan ~ -blostreis reflects 
a PGmc. alternation *blot- ~ *blb-\-str- with deletion of t. Such an 
analysis does not offer any complication, since st, sic, sn, sm, si represent 
normal initial distributions in PGmc., also in suffixes and suffix forma¬ 
tions; cf. Krahe-Meid 1967:118-9, 129, 163ff.,194-5, 256, in particular 
for dental before st see Meid 1964-65:226 ff. 

Contrary to what is proposed above, one might assume that e.g. in 
PGmc. *hlostr-, *beisn-, the morpheme boundary came after s, *5/5,s -f- 
tr-, *beis-\-n-, in which case an alternation dental ~ s would result. 
These cases would then be illustrations of the spirantization phenomenon 
treated in 3.5.1; cf. also 3.5.3. Yet, this solution complicates the de¬ 
scription. Even if it is possible to state the presence of some phonological 
conditioning in such cases (cf. however Go. beidan —beisns with wato 
‘water’, watnam, dat. pi., Marchand 1957:52ff.), the morphological 
environments would also have to be specified. On the other hand, the 
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deletion solution discussed above requires only a simple environment 
and is therefore preferable. 

(2) It appears that the alternation pattern discussed above is only 
one example illustrating a more general deletion rule. A PGmc. deletion 
of the velars and possibly the labials appears to be bound to a number 
of restrictions, however. A deletion which obviously reflects a pattern 
in PGmc. (3.6.1,3) is found in cases where the velars are preceded by r, 
as in the Go. example waurstw ~ waurkjan. But Go. does not always 
yield unambiguous evidence, as is shown in the examples waurk- (to 
waurkjan) + It-suffix in uswaurts (nom., 2 Cor. 9,9 B) but uswaurhtais 
(gen., 2 Cor. 9,10B) and frawaurhts. When r did not precede, Go. shows 
no sign of deletion, e. g. maihstus, haifsts, wahstus and wahsjan. Examples 
like OHG wast ~ wahsan appear to reflect a later, non-PGmc. rule (cf. 
already Streitberg 1896:143-4). Materials concerning the labials and 
velars before st are listed in Meid 1964-65:240ff. Deletion of the 
labial element of labiovelars in clusters, specifically before t, may also 
be considered PGmc. (3.6.1,3); see the example mentioned in 3.4.1 and 
cf. Go. saihan, OHG siht, and Go. leihts (with h from x w before t, 3.2), 
but saint, 2 sg. pret. ind. of saihan as the result either of paradigmatic 
leveling (then apparently only occurring within certain paradigms) or of 
another innovation. Because of the many points at issue, especially 
concerning the chronology, it does not seem desirable so far to try to 
formulate a PGmc. deletion rule also including the velars and the labials. 

(3) Considering the origin of the alternation pattern in question, 
some cases like Go. blotan ~ -blostreis are supposed to be the result of 
the development of tt (3.4.2) to ss (3.5.2) before r with epenthetic t and 
deletion of one s (3.6.1): Ur > ssr > str. However, such cases are also 
explained as the outcome of t tr (tro) with a pre-Gmc. development 
of s between the two f’s and subsequent deletion of the dental of the 
root as has happened inLat. (claudere ~ daustrum); cf. Meid 1964-65: 
237-8; Krahe-Meid 1967:182-3. Other cases like Go. -biudan —busns 
are generally assumed to reflect a regular PGmc. deletion of the dental 
of the root before sn; Krahe-Meid 1967:118-9. In a diachronic per¬ 
spective such a deletion is probably to be considered the result of assim¬ 
ilation. In several cases there is uncertainty and difference of opinion 
as to the origin. Besides the references already mentioned in 3.6.1,1 and 
3.6.1,3 see the older literature, e.g. Streitberg 1896:143—4; Boer 2 1924: 
132; Hirt 1931:124, 131. 

As has become clear from the preceding discussion, PGmc. may have 
retained a previously existing deletion rule. More examples confirm this. 
For deletion of the velar cf. Go. waurstw ~ waurkjan (3.6.1,2) with OHG 
forsca ‘question’, forscon, IE *prk-\-sk-, Lat. posed as against OHG 
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frdhen, frdgen; cf. Krahe-Meid 1967:194-5, 256-7. For deletion of the 
labial element in labiovelars cf. Go. sailvan, OHG siht also mentioned 
in 3.6.1,2, and Lat. coquere ~ coctus, relinquere ~ relictus. 

3.6.2 Deletion may also be a consequence of accentual conditions. 
Well-known is the case of the nonstressed position. For example, u 
between a nonsyllabic segment and iV, this being realized as [yV], is 
deleted in Go. gahardjan as against hardus; cf. however Go. slcadus ~ 
skadwjan and also manwus, -manwjan, which probably show morpho- 
phonemic leveling. It is very questionable whether such a deletion was 
PGmc. 

Also, ablaut illustrates an IE accentually conditioned alternation 
with zero (normal grade ~ zero grade), which developed into a morpho¬ 
logically conditioned alternation in PGmc. (3.9). 

3.6.3 For deletion (or reduction) as a result of application of the rule 
discussed in 3.1.1 see 3.5.1. 

3.6.4 For alternation n ~ 0 as a consequence of nasalization and 
compensatory lengthening of the short vowel preceding see 3.2. 

3.7 Alternation with geminate 

3.7.1 The geminates under discussion are nonsyllabics. Whether the 
geminate represented a cluster of two identical segments or a single long 
segment is an open question (van Coetsem 1970:65), which should be 
considered in a broad theoretical framework also involving length in 
syllabics (3.8.2). Here no claim is made for either view and the traditional 
term ‘geminate’ (noun) is maintained. It should be noted that the term 
as it is used may label the historical outcome of a gemination (doubling) 
or of an assimilation. Distributionally, it seems that the geminate 
occurred in morpheme-final position. 

3.7.2 (1) PGmc. had geminates of nasals or liquids (mm, nn, ll, rr) 
especially in verbs of the third ablaut series of the strong conjugation 
(e-group) (Go. rinnan) and also in their morphologically related forms 
(productive, synchronic derivatives), norms (Go. winna) and verbs 
(causative-iterative verbs, e.g. Go. -rannjan). Such geminates alternated 
with corresponding single nasals or liquids (m,n,l,r) in other morpholo¬ 
gically related forms (Go. runs). There is doubt as to whether the same 
applies to the geminates in preterit-presents and verbs of the so-called 
seventh class of the strong conjugation (third series of the a-group) (Go. 
lcann, OHG fallan). The alternation pattern was morphologically condi¬ 
tioned, but it is as yet impracticable to establish clearly the respective 
general environment of occurrence of the nongeminate and the geminate 
and consequently to determine which was the base alternant. It is, 
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however, useful to point out that such an environment included some 
aspects of expressivity (‘expressive’ in a large sense, i.e. as opposed to 
‘neutral’) in the morphologically related forms (derivatives, e.g. causa¬ 
tive-iterative verbs) of the third ablaut series but not in this series itself. 
If such expressivity was indeed specific for the geminate in the alter¬ 
nation nongeminate ~ geminate of the morphologically related forms, 
there is reason to regard the nongeminate as the base alternant at least 
in that case. 

The alternation is reflected in Go. runs ~ rinnan (cf. - rannjan ), ON 
bruni ~ brinna (cf. brenna), OHG swilo ~ swellan; cf. ON hjal ‘talk’, 
hjala ‘to talk’ and OHG OS Indian ‘to sound’. 

(2) Concerning the origin of these geminates, some cases make it 
plausible to assume that they originated from the corresponding simplex 
+ another segment. Some assimilations of this type may have taken 
place already in IE, but some appear to be younger. To illustrate the 
latter, the example of nn is revealing since in some instances it clearly 
goes back to n -j- w (cf. OHG dunni, Lat. tenuis, Go. minniza, Lat. 
minus, Go. rinnan, Skt. rinvati) and appears to be representative of a 
more general trend (e.g. II from l -f- n). Cases like Go. manwus, -manwjan 
(this possibly to be compared to Lat. manus) seem to be einzeldialek- 
tisch; cf. 3.6.2. In several examples of the above characterized verbs 
(3.7.2,1), it seems that geminates such as nn, continuing n (root Vn) -(- 
pres, tense suffix w, expanded over the whole paradigm (verbal root 
Vnn) and also over the derivatives. This occasionally produced an alter¬ 
nation of nn (of the younger root Ynn) with n (in archaic derivatives of 
the original root Vn) ; it is also conceivable that the assimilation to nn oc¬ 
curred after the paradigmatic expansion of nw. For discussion of the 
whole question see Kurylowicz 1957:133-4, Seebold 1966:273ff. 

3.7.3 There seems to have been in PGmc. a morphophonemic alter¬ 
nation [u] (probably from earlier [w]) ~ [ww] (u ~ ww in NEGmc. and 
u ~ uw in WGmc.), [i] (probably from earlier [y]) ~ [yy] etc., as is 
reflected by e.g. Go. twaim, ON tveim(r), OHG zweim vs. Go. twaddje, 
ON tveggja, OHG zweio (zweiio Is.) (cf. 3.1.2,2). The conditions of occur¬ 
rence of the geminate and the base alternant are difficult to determine. 
Also, the origin (cluster or single segment) and the evolution of the 
geminates are debated issues. For a short survey of the question of the 
so-called ‘Verscharfung’ see van Coetsem 1970:73-4; recent work: Linde- 
man 1964; Kurylowicz 1967; Polome 1970c; Tanaka 1970. 

3.7.4 (1) A morphologically conditioned alternation pattern non¬ 
geminate (obstruent) ~ geminate (double or long stop), in many cases 
serving to convey a semantic contrast neutral ~ nonneutral (expressive), 
concerns the labial, dental and velar orders. Examples chosen from the 
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velar order are: k ~ kk, OHG brechan ~ brocchon, noun broccho, 
x ~ kk, OHG ziohan ~ zocchon; for g ~ kk cf. Go. bilaigon, OHG lecchon, 
OS likkon. The alternation is not treated systematically here, since it is 
very likely that such geminates and the resulting alternations are ein- 
zeldialektisch and not PGmc.; they are indeed not found in Go. (cases 
like twaddje, atta and smakka are different). See Marchand 1957b:52ff.; 
Kurylowicz 1957:131 ff., especially 133, fn. 4; cf. however Moulton 1954: 
34-45; 1972: §1.1. 

(2) The origin (and spread) of such geminates, in verbs and nouns, is 
also a debated question. The old and still widespread view that PGmc. 
pp, tt, kk developed from IE b, bh, p etc. + n is not convincing. Other 
explanations have been advanced, e.g. (1) expressivity; (2) morpho¬ 
logical gemination (Kurylowicz 1957); (3) phonesthemic function (Mar¬ 
chand 1957 b). Besides Kurylowicz, Marchand and the older work of 
Martinet 1937 see e.g. Wissmann 1932, Fourquet 1954:21 ff.; Hammerich 
1955:174ff.; Seebold 1966; Krahe-Meid 1967:243. 

3.7.5 For ss ~ s see 3.5. 

3.8 Umlaut alternation 

3.8.1 As a result of the so-called umlaut operation affecting the 
vowels i, e, u, there were in PGmc. alternations between i and e, u and 
o, both clearly based on a distinction in one feature, namely [high]. It 
seems that these alternations were at least partially phonologically 
conditioned, and the question whether or not morphological conditioning 
was already involved cannot be settled. An occurrence constraint 
resulted from the fact that before nasal + nonsyllabic only i, u and not 
e, o were found. 

In traditional structural studies, it is an issue whether i and e were 
one or two phonemes in PGmc. after umlaut had operated (see the 
bibliography in 3.8.3), whereas u and o are unanimously considered two 
allophones of the same phoneme. The problem is typical for the approach. 
It seems that a majority regards i and e as two phonemes. If this opinion 
is held, there is in traditional structural theory a difference of status 
between i ~ e on the one hand and [u] ~ [o] on the other. Within the 
approach used here, however, their obvious connection and parallelism 
constitute sufficient justification for their being handled together (Halle 
1959:22-3). 

Even if i and e were two allophones of the same phoneme and provided 
that umlaut was a general trend hi PGmc. and affected vowels other 
than i, e, u, o, the restriction to these in the present discussion is justi¬ 
fied on the grounds that, in contrast with the other vowels, they were 
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similarly restructured oyer the whole of the Gmc. area; this restructuring 
had a ‘common’ Gmc. origin. There is, however, a difference of condition¬ 
ing between NWGmc. (umlaut and consonantal influence, the latter 
apparent in the fact that i, u and not e, o occurred before nasal + non- 
syllabic) and Go. (consonantal influence alone). Because this was not 
put in the proper perspective, it has even led to the conclusion that 
umlaut was not PGme. hut einzeldialektisch. The interference of 
intermediate consonantism directs the attention to the more general 
phenomenon of sequential relationship, umlaut being a relation of 
vowel to vowel or glide, and consonantal influence a relation of vowel to 
the immediately following consonantism. The conclusion drawn here is 
that the two phenomena, umlaut and consonantal influence, both being 
PGmc., interfered with each other’s action, with the result that the 
generalization of one of them occasioned the disappearance of the other; 
in such a way, Go., having generalized consonantal influence, has ruled 
out umlaut (van Coetsem 1968). 

The discussion about the status of PGmc. i and e within traditional 
structuralism is partly the result of reconstruction problems, i.e. the 
difficulty of determining in an exact way: (1) whether or not there was 
a PGmc. M-umlaut; (2) what the changes were in nonstressed position. 
It results also from a different evaluation of some data. All this has led 
to apparently irreconcilable opinions and a hardening of the positions. 
There appears to be agreement about the fact that e, a, o (length being 
unspecified) were a-umlaut factors (opening effect) and also that i, y 
were *-umlaut factors (closing effect), but the question is whether or not 
u had a closing effect; obviously w was not umlaut operative and func¬ 
tioned as an intermediate segment. Even if there was M-umlaut in 
PGmc., there may or may not have been total complementarity of i and 
e, and consequently no certain conclusion about their phonological status 
can be drawn. If there was no such umlaut in PGmc., there was clearly 
no complementarity between i and e, and they were different phonemes. 

The whole question takes on a new perspective if one looks at it not 
from the standpoint ‘once a phoneme, always a phoneme’ but from the 
standpoint of ‘phonemic indeterminacy’ as discussed by Haugen 1969. 

The Old Gmc. languages often demonstrate the result of leveling of 
one of the alternants and lexicalization. Some of them, especially OHG, 
partially reflect the original alternations. Examples in the OHG verb 
are: nimis (2 sg. pres, ind.), nimit (3 sg. pres, ind.) ~ nemames (1 pi. 
pres, ind.), butun (1 pi. pret. ind.) ~ gibotan (past part.), but snitum, 
gisnitan, which have been explained in different ways (cf. van Wijk 
1936:50ff. and bibliographical references in 3.8.3). In the OHG nominal 
paradigm leveling mostly obliterated the original alternation through 
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generalization of the vocalism of the nom. sg., e.g. sg. holz, pi. holzir, 
lob, lochir (but also lucher, luhhir) ; the alternations may sometimes only 
be reflected hr doublets seif, scef, or be recognizable on the grounds of 
comparative evidence, e.g. OHG quec, OE cwic. They are, however, well 
reflected in derivational patterns like noun ~ adjective, e.g. erda ~ 
irdin (with leveling also erdin), holz ~ hulzin (with leveling holzin), or 
masc. noun ~ derived fern, noun (‘Movierung’), e.g. got ~ gutin (with 
leveling boto, botin). 

Concerning the rule formulation, it is clear that the umlaut rule 
interacted with the constraint or rule stating that only i and u and not 
e and o occurred before nasal + nonsyllabic. Since this may also be 
considered a morpheme structure rule or condition, it seems justified 
to leave it out of the following rule formulations, and in line with what 
is stated in 2.2.3, even to omit an explicit statement of it. However, if 
it seems desirable to mention this constraint explicitly in connection 
with the umlaut rule, this can easily be done by saying that C“ (= inter¬ 
mediate consonantism) in the umlaut rule cannot stand for nasal + 
nonsyllabic. Concerning another matter, as has been remarked above, 
there is no way of knowing whether the phonological conditioning already 
showed exceptions in PGmc. This consideration is consequently left out 
of the discussion. If there was no w-umlaut, the rule, which is both dia¬ 
chronic and synchronic, may be formulated as follows: 

— consonantal" 

[ + high 11 
— back l 
[ — high ]} _ 

1 1 

The rule states that e with i-umlaut factors becomes i, and i, u with 
a-umlaut factors become e, o. In the case of i and e, the question as to 
which is the base alternant has to be established for each specific 
case. 

If there was w-umlaut, the diachronic rule formulation is: 


(9a) 


+ syllabic 
— low 

j[+ high]) J cn 

— long 

"([-high])/ 


1 1 


(9b) 


+ syllabic 

— low 

— long 


[a high] 


C n 


— consonantal 
a high 


For this rule as well as for 9c a condition stating that a w belongs 
to the intermediate consonantism is necessary. The synchronic reflex of 
9b may be differently formulated; it is as follows, if it is assumed that 
i, u are the base alternants: 
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(9 c) 


+ syllabic 

— low 

— long 


-[—high]. 


C n 


— consonantal 

— high 


The rule states that before u-umlaut factors i, u become e, o respec¬ 
tively. 

3.8.2 It may be assumed that i, e, u were likewise affected by umlaut 
in the PGmc. diphonematic diphthongs ei, eu, ai, cm, the evidence being 
based mainly on eu. A distinction between ei and eu on the one hand and 
ai and au on the other has to be made. 

(1) OHG provides clear evidence for the alternation iu ~ eo as well 
as for its leveling (cf. 3.8.1). The OHG (OFra.) verb shows clear examples, 
e.g. biutis, biutit ~ beotames. The alternation iu ~ eo undergoes leveling 
in the OHG nominal paradigm, generalizing the vocalism of the nom. 
sg., but is easily recognizable in derivatives, as in noun ~ adjective, e.g. 
deota ~ diutisk (also with leveling, elidheodigun Is.). It should be noted 
that the grapheme eu is also found in early documented comparative 
materia], e.g. in the Old Futhark and in the OHG tradition. The alter¬ 
nation ii (i) ~ ee (e) is sporadically reflected in doublets (OHG stiga, 
stiega) or is recognizable through comparative evidence, e.g. OE wil, 
ON vel, ON tirr, OHG zeri; for more examples see Lehmann 1952:66 ff.; 
van Coetsem 1956:27-8; cf. also the survey in van Coetsem 1970:56-7. 

As to the umlaut reflexes, both twofold and threefold representations 
have been advocated for eu in PGmc: (1) eu ~ iu ~ eo; (2) iu ~ eo; the 
same may be postulated for ei: (1) ei ~ ii ~ ee; (2) ii ~ ee. An original 
threefold representation accounts for the presence of the grapheme eu 
in the early documented comparative material. In the same material %u 
and eo are found as unambiguous umlaut reflexes (i ~ e, u ~ o, 3.8.1). 
In the threefold representation of eu (eu ~ iu ~ eo), each segment in 
the diphthongs is represented by only two alternants, i and e, u and o. 
The same is true for ei, in which case the two alternants are i and e, 
for both segments. 

There is a distinction between ei and eu. In the case of eu, umlaut 
operated on e and u, e —► i : iu and u->o\ eo; the first and second segments 
in iu and eo are distinguished by the feature [back]. With ei, umlaut 
affected e and i, e -*■ i : ii and i —> e: ee; the first and the second segments 
in ii and ee are identical. The phonic similarity of the component seg¬ 
ments in the alternants ei ~ ii ~ ee in contrast with eu ~ iu ~ eo is 
undoubtedly a cause for the difference in the subsequent evolution of 
ei and eu. In contrast with eu, ei disappeared, which is most probably 
connected with the integration of ii and ee into the long vowel system. 
This system itself consisted of vowels which were either unities (t, e etc.) 
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as has been usually assumed in former research, or combinations of 
short vowels, also called geminates (ii, ee etc.) (for the discussion of the 
different views see Crossgrove 1962:108ff.; cf. also 3.1.2,2). In the latter 
case one may wonder why the long vowels did not react to umlaut in 
the same way as the corresponding short vowels, unless precisely the 
‘doubleness’ may be considered sufficient justification. Whatever the 
reason, in contrast with the short vowel system, the PGmc. long vowel 
system does not show any tangible reaction (producing distinctivity) 
to umlaut. Therefore, ii or i and ee or e from ei, when integrated into 
the long vowel system, no longer stood in any connection with umlaut 
similar to the corresponding short vowels, and consequently were sub¬ 
ject to (further) morphological (paradigmatic) reordering and leveling; 
cf. van Coetsem 1962. 

An original twofold representation ii ~ ee and iu ~ eo is understand¬ 
able if PGmc. i and e were allophones of one phoneme. In such a case 
not the disappearance of ei but the presence of the grapheme eu in the 
early documented material poses a problem, unless one assumes a third 
possibility, namely a threefold representation in the case of eu (eu ~ 
iu ~ eo) and a twofold one in the case of ei (ii ~ ee). 

(2) ai and au must also have been affected by the umlaut operation 
and since only the second segments alternated (3.8.1), for each a twofold 
representation resulted, namely ai ~ ae and au ~ ao. Subsequently, 
these alternants went separate ways; cf. van Coetsem 1968:523-4. 

3.8.3 Earlier research has extensively studied the umlaut mechanism 
in its origin and development. For a survey: van Wijk 1936:47If.; 
Sonderegger 1959; some research contributions: Twaddell 1948; Mar- 
chand 1957a; Antonsen 1961; 1964:177ff.; 1965:23ff.; Wienold 1967; 
van Coetsem 1968; for the directly related question of the PGmc. 
vocalic system: Trnka 1936; Kurylowicz 1952; Antonsen 1965:19ff.; 
Benediktsson 1967; van Coetsem 1970:39ff.; Antonsen 1972. For the 
question of whether PGmc. i and e were one or two phonemes and the 
problem of umlaut in traditional structuralism: Marchand 1957 a; Leh¬ 
mann 1961:70-1; Antonsen 1964:183; 1965:27; Beeler 1966:473-4; 
Benediktsson 1967:192ff.; cf. now Haugen 1969. 

3.9 Ablaut alternation 

3.9.1 An exhaustive analysis of this topic is impossible here. Recently, 
however, the PGmc. ablaut has been dealt with repeatedly and often 
extensively in its most systematic aspect, the strong verb, both within 
the generative approach (Motsch 1967 b) and the traditional structural 
approach (van Coetsem 1963 [ 2 1970]; 1970; cf. also Stutterheim 1960). 
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Also, ablaut has always been regarded as one of the show-pieces of Gmc. 
linguistics and has therefore been treated very comprehensively and 
with a large amount of examples in the standard handbooks; to these 
one can refer for details and materials. The following discussion can 
thus he restricted to some fundamental points. 

In a general way the ablaut alternation patterns in the Old Gmc. 
languages display their strongest systematization and greatest produc¬ 
tivity in verbal categories like the strong verb (Go. greipan ~ graip ~ 
gripum, gripans, etc.), the causative verb (Go. frawardjan ~ frawairpan), 
the inchoative-passive -nan-verb (Go. -bundnan ~ bindan, -bruknan ~ 
brikan). Nominal ablaut demonstrates less patterning, at least in the 
Old Gmc. languages. A more or less special case is that of the numerous 
formations from the ablaut series of the strong verb (see the different 
handbooks and Wissmann 1932; 1938; Hinderling 1967). In the following 
only the ablaut alternation in the strong verb is considered. 

3.9.2 The well-known traditional classification of the PGme. strong 
verb in six ablaut series and a reduplicating class is in great part an 
inventory, although the relevance of the ablaut alternation and the 
root morpheme structure is implicitly recognized in it. The so-called 
reduplicating class has reduplication in the pret. forms in Go., but has 
in the same function some form of ablaut in the NWGmc. area (Go. 
haitan, haifiait, OHG hei^an, hia 3 ). On structural grounds a rearrange¬ 
ment of the six ablaut series and the reduplicating class into two groups, 
an e- and an a-group, has been proposed. This classification requires 
that in comparison with the previous sections an older period of the 
language, namely the e-a.-pcriod, be considered. As far as needed for the 
description, some adaptations have then to be made. For the e-a-period 
the symbols e, a, a are used (van Coetsem 1963 [ 2 1970]); they correspond 
to a?, a, 5 of the period after the PGmc. umlaut had operated, to which 
the other sections and the matrix refer (5, 2.1). The e- and a-groups can 
be schematically represented by a set of reconstructed examples as 


follows: 


Table 1 


e-group a-group 

Past 

Present Preterit participle Present Preterit Past 

Singular Plural 
or 




Optative 



participle 

(1) *greip- 

~ *graip 

~ *grip-, 

*grip- 

(1) *xait- 

~ red./abl. ~ *xait- 

(2) *beud- 

~ *baud 

~ *bud-, 

*bud- 

(2) *&uk- 

~ „ ~ *auk- 

(3) *xelp- 

~ *xalp 

~ *xulp-, 

*xulp- 

(3) *xald- 

~ ,, ~ *xald- 

(4) *nem- 

~ *n&m 

~ *nem- ~ 

*num- 

(4) \ *far- 

~ *far- ~ *far- 

(5) *geb- 

~ *gab 

~ *geb- ~ 

*geb- 

(5) J *grab- 

~ *grSb- ~ *grab- 
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This represents a situation found in the final stage of the e-u-period, 
namely the stage before umlaut operated and after the following de¬ 
velopments had taken place: (1) the ti-o -merger (begin of the e-a-period), 
which occasioned a trend to systematize verbs with a in the root of the 

pres, according to the patterning of strong verbs with e in the root of 
the pres. In turn the former appear to have influenced the structure of 
the latter; (2) the breakdown of the IE resonant subsystem ([m], [n], 
[1], [r] go to um/mu, un/nu, etc., which may be placed later in time than 
the d-S-merger on the basis of areal linguistic considerations) and the 
reinterpretation of the glide elements of diphthongs as i and u in under¬ 
lying representations; 3.1.2,2, 3.1.2,4; (3) the extension of e from the 

pret. pi. ind. and pret. opt. of series 5 to the corresponding categories of 
series 4. This development probably followed the one mentioned in 2; 
the preterit-presents of series 4 have u and not e (e.g. Go. skulum; 
Kurylowicz 1956:310; Fourquet 1962:62). See also 3.9.5, 3.9.6,1. 

The integration of the e- and «-groups in one single system accounts 
nicely for the synchronic and diachronic facts. The classification is 
clearly based on a combination of: (1) the morphological categories 
involved; (2) the ablaut alternations; (3) the segments of the root 
morpheme structure following the ablaut alternations (in abbreviation 
here called: ‘root segments’). 

The morphological categories and their patterning in relation with 
the ablaut alternations are shown in table 1. Within each of the two 
groups this patterning remains the same throughout the e-a-period. 
Between the e- and the o-group the morphological patterning is partly 
the same (pres. ~ pret.) and partly different. For example, there is an 
ablaut alternation between the pret. sg. and the pret. pi. of the ind. in 
the e-group but not in the a-group. This is an important and character¬ 
istic difference between the two groups. 

In connection with the ablaut alternations and the root segments 
two stages must be considered in the e-a-period, one after the a-5- merger 
and before the other changes mentioned above (early stage), the other 
one after those changes (late stage). 

3.9.3 Early stage 

(1) In comparison with the root segments, the ablaut alternations 
are of primary relevance and furnish the paramount distinguishing 
factors. The e- and a-groups had their characteristic alternations, origi¬ 
nally subdivided into two alternation patterns each, which subsequently 
developed into more alternation patterns. Referring to five series while 
describing the original situation is clearly anachronistic, but is done on 
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practical grounds. It seems that even at the end of the e-a-period, there 
were no more than four alternation patterns in the e-group, since the 
so-called series 1 and 2 appear to have shown only one alternation 
pattern throughout that period. Within these series it is unnecessary to 
specify [i, y] (in series 1) or [u, w] (in series 2) as syllabic or nonsyllabic, 
since these are predictable and derivable by rule from the same under¬ 
lying representations or base forms (3.1.2). They are part of the root 
segments, since they are constant elements within each alternation, which 
is precisely a characteristic of the root segments. In series 1, 2 of the 
e-group the ablaut alternation pattern is thus e ~ a ~ 0 ~ 0. The same 
is true for series 3, 4 of the e-group in the early stage. In the a-group, 
series 1, 2, 3 have originally only the reduplication as a characteristic 
of the pret. Ablaut results here from a later development, although it 
may already have been present in this early stage (3.9.4,2); it is, how¬ 
ever, not mentioned in tables 2a and 2b. Series 4, 5 of the a-group 
present only one alternation. There are consequently patterning dif¬ 
ferences between the e- and a-groups, which in the subsequent develop¬ 
ment were partly erased. The following table presents the original ablaut 
situation in the strong verb (with inclusion of the reduplicating class): 

Table 2 a 

a-group 

(1) ) 

(2) l 8, ~ red. ~ & 

(3) J 

( 5 )} & ~*~ & 

A feature analysis of this is complicated by the fact that it is un¬ 
certain whether the vowel system was at this stage triangular or quad¬ 
rangular (van Coetsem 1970:44), and whether the feature distinguishing 
between e and d was [back] or [low]. For the e-a-period it will be assumed 
that it was [back]. Using the features distinguishing between the ablaut 
alternants, table 2a can be presented as follows: 
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segments contribute to the identification of the alternation patterns. 
Furthermore, whereas the ablaut alternations are the distinguishing 
factors between the e- and the a-group, the root segments are the 
unifying elements between the two groups. There is no need to distinguish 
in the following table between the syllabic and nonsyllabic variants of 
nasals and liquids; similarly, the syllabic and nonsyllabic variants [i, y] 
and [u, w] are grouped in the symbols I and U respectively. The distri¬ 
bution of the root segments corresponding to the situation presented in 
tables 2a and 2b is then as follows: 


Table 3 a 

e-group o-group 


(1) 

(2) 


[I] 

[U] 


0)1 

(2) 


1 

<*" 

r—.f—' a 

v- 

1_ 

1 

Nas. 

Liq. 

(3) 


f Nas. \ 


(3) 


11 Liq. / J 


Ob. 

(4) 


1 Liq. I 


(4) 

f Nas.) 



/ ■ 




Liq. 



(5) 

Ob. 

(5). 

lob. J 




This can be simplified using features: 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 
( 6 ) 


e-group 
> [+ sonorant] 
[— sonorant] 


Table 3 b 

ra-group 

an 

(2) > [+sonorant] [+ consonantal] 

(3) J 

(4) \ 

(5) | 1+ consonantal] 


At this point there is no need to specify in the e-group the difference 
in root segments between series 1, 2, 3 (double) and 4, 5 (single). The 
only meaningful classification here is clearly based on the nature of the 
segment immediately following the alternation pattern. This again 
shows patterning differences between the e- and the a-group. If, at this 
stage, there were cases like *sne U- (Go. sniwcm, snau, snewum, sniwans 
and cf. also OE sneowan, ON snua), it seems likely that they were 
handled not in series 5 but in series 1 of the e-group; otherwise the 
system would show a totally unnecessary complication. 

The root segments pose some reconstruction problems. For example, 
one may wonder whether or not glides are found as second root segments 
in the a-group; cf. Go. bliggwan, OHG bliuwan in the e-group. In tables 
3 a and 3 b there is no mention of glides in such a position. 

The structures found e.g. in *preskan- (OHG dreskan ) and *brekan- 
(Go. brikan) require a special treatment. They have been extensively 
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discussed, also in a diachronic perspective, by van Coetsem 1963:272 If. 
( 2 1970:398ff.). 

(3) Since the pres. vs. the pret. may be considered an opposition 
unmarked vs. marked, the pres, root contains the base alternant. The 
rule formulation for the e-group, based on the tables 2 a and 2 b, 3 a and 
3b, is then as follows: 


( 10 ) 


' + syllabic ~ 

— high 

— back 
. — long 


[+ back] 
0 

[+ long] 


[pret. sg. ind.J 


pret. pi. ind. j 



pret. opt. > 

[+ sonorant] 


past part. 



pret. pi. ind.l 



.pret. opt. J 



The rule states that e is represented as a in the pret. sg. ind., as 0 in 
the pret. pi. ind., pret. opt. and past part, of series 1, 2, 3, 4, as e in 
the pret. pi. and pret. opt. of series 5. 

For the a-group, series 4, 5 (for series 1, 2, 3 see 3.9.5,2) the rule may 
be formulated as follows: 


( 11 ) 


-|- syllabic 
+ back 
— long 


[+ long] / [pret.] 


The rule states that a is represented as a in the pret. of series 4, 5 of 
the a-group. It is assumed that the rule which gives the correct form to 
series 1,2,3 of the a-group precedes this one. 


3.9.4 Late stage 

(1) Of the already mentioned developments subsequent to the a-o- 
merger, the e-extension in the e-group clearly contributed to a stronger 
uniformity in the basic patterning of the two groups by opposing series 
4, 5 to 1, 2, 3. In the e-group, series 1, 2 presenting only one alternation 
pattern, there were now four alternation patterns, 1, 2 vs. 3 vs. 4 vs. 5. 
The a-group exhibited the same alternation patterning as in the early 
stage. The changes in the e-group are presented in the following table: 

Table 4 a 

{£} } e ~ A ~ 0, 0 

(3) e ~ ~ u, u 

(4) e ~ ~ e ~ u 

(5) e ~ ~ e ~ e 
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Using the features distinguishing the ablaut alternants, this may be 
represented as follows: 




Table 4 b 

(1) 1 
(2) J 

| [— back] 

~ [+ back] ~ 

(3) 

[— back] 

~ [+ back] ~ 

(4) 

[—■ back] 

~ [+ back] ~ 

(5) 

[— back] 

~ [+ back] ~ 


0 , 0 


'+ high ' 


+ high ' 

+ back 

> 

+ back 

— back 


+ high 

+ long 
— back 


+ back 

.+ long 


— back 


(2) The relevant distribution of the root segments in the e-group 
corresponding to tables 4a and 4b is as follows: 


Table 5 


e -group 



(5) Ob. (5) 


e-group 

+ sonorant 

— consonantal 

-f- sonorant 
consonantal 

+ sonorant 
+ consonantal 

— sonorant] 


-f- consonantal 


(3) The rule formulation for the e-group, based on tables 4 a, 4 b and 
5, is mentioned on the next page. 

The rule states that e is represented as a in the pret. sg. ind., as 0 in 
the pret. pi. ind., pret. opt. and past part, of series 1,2, as u in the pret. 
pi. ind., pret. opt. and past part, of series 3 and the past part, of series 
4, as e in the pret. pi. ind. and pret. opt. of series 4, 5. 

The growing complexity from rule 10 to rule 12 (also shown in the 
tables), demonstrating an increase in the number of ablaut alternation 
patterns, reflects the start of an important trend, which went on also 
after the e-a-period, namely after the correlation breakdown between e 
and e, a and a and the PGmc. umlaut that occasioned the split between 
series 1 and 2. This trend continued in the time of the separate Gmc. 
languages and contributed to the gradual desintegration of the ablaut 
system. 

3.9.5 As is well known, both the qualitative and the quantitative 
ablauts are of IE origin. In a general way, the e-group of the Gmc. 
strong verbs goes back to an IE alternation e ~ o ~ 0, the nature and 
the number of segments following the alternants being thus irrelevant. 
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However, some complications obviously arose in the structure reflected 
by series 5. The e which that series has in the pret. pi., a category which 
elsewhere shows the reduced grade, is an irregularity that may be due 
to distributional difficulties, e.g. the impossibility of a syllabic 5, bh in 
the verb PGmc. *geban-, IE *ghebh-. It is also possible that in this 
category of series 5 there was an e before e was introduced (Meid 1971: 
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60-1). It seems in any case very likely that even before the a-6- merger 
there were in the e-group two ablaut alternation patterns opposing 
series 5 to series 1, 2, 3, 4 (cf. also Hinderling 1967:19). For the origin 
and systematization of that e see van Coetsem 1963:279ff. ( 2 1970: 
407If.), with bibliography (especially Kurylowicz, Fourquet and Polome), 
and now Meid 1971:50ff. In the past part, an originally reduced (non- 
stressed) e has possibly been reinstated in its full (stressed) value. 

As has been stated above, the a?-o-merger occasioned the integration 
of the e- and a-groups in one single system. The a-group is as a group 
clearly of younger origin, although different IE factors helped to deter¬ 
mine its structure. This explains both its lack of a unified model (series 
1,2,3 vs. 4,5) and patterning differences between the e- and the a-group 
(series 4, 5 of the e-group with two alternation patterns corresponding 
to one single alternation pattern in the a-group). 

3.9.6 (1) A classification based on the e- and a-groups with the prop¬ 
erties described above accounts for facts which otherwise would be 
difficult to explain. For example: (1) the extension of e from the pret. 
pi. ind. and pret. opt. of series 5 to the same categories of series 4 (Go. 
gebum, nemum, the latter as compared to the form skulum of the pret¬ 
erit-presents), which obviously follows the patterning of the corre¬ 
sponding series in the a-group; ( 2 ) the sporadic occurrence of a so-called 
reduced grade in the pret. pi. indicative of the a-group, e. g. ON hlupum; 
such a case came into existence in conformity with the ablaut alter¬ 
nation pattern of the corresponding series of the e-group (pret. sg. ~ 
pret. pi., Go. baup ~ budum), but remained sporadic because it violated 
the internal patterning of the a-group (ON hljop, hljopom and cf. Go. 
aiauk, aiaukum) ; (3) considering the relevant distinction in the a-group 
between the maximal morpheme length (xxx/xx) of the pres, root in 
series 1, 2, 3 and a nonmaximal morpheme length (xx) of the pres, root 
in series 4, 5 (3.1.1), it is quite understandable that with the develop¬ 
ment of a new pret. in the so-called reduplicating class in NWGmc., 
minority cases (e.g. *l(eet)-) were treated like verbs in the a-group 
which correspond to them in morpheme length and phonetic structure 
(e.g. *x(ait)-); cf. OHG la^an ~ lia 3 and hei^an ~ hia-j. For an extensive 
treatment of these different points see van Coetsem 1956 and later 
publications mentioned in 3.9.1. 

(2) There is a fourth phenomenon which seems to be best considered 
within the framework of the integrated e- and a-groups; it concerns the 
just mentioned development of a new ablaut alternation for indicating 
the pret. in the so-called reduplicating class in NWGmc. (OHG heijan ~ 
hiaj vs. Go. haitan, haihait). Different explanations have been proposed 
(for details see van Coetsem 1956:47ff.; 1970:89-91). The contraction 
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theory (in several variants) tries to keep the NWGmc. and Go. pret. 
forms together, and considers the ‘new’ ablaut alternant (e.g. in OHG 
hiaj) the result of contraction of the reduplicated form (*xexait-). As 
a general explanation this theory is unconvincing, also in the infixa¬ 
tion variant of Bech 1969. Another theory traces the difference in 
question back to different IE ablaut alternants; however, there is no 
evidence at all for such an assumption. A third theory regards the new 
ablaut alternation in the a-group as the inversion or mirror image of 
the corresponding series of the e-group: e ~ a / a ~ e. This explanation, 
which has been called ‘inverted analogy,’ is by far the simplest. Objections 
which have been raised to it concern chronological questions (Meid 1971: 
96-7) and most importantly the lack of parallels to such an inverted 
analogy as a diachronic principle (Bech 1969:50). Such an inverted analogy 
should now, however, be reconsidered in the larger perspective of polarity 
inversion, which only happens in very specific environments. In PGmc., 
reduplication was clearly the original principle for indicating the pret. 
in series 1, 2, 3 of the a-group. The constant element in the reduplication 
was the vowel e. It appears, then, that there was already in the e-a- 
period a sort of inversion a ~ e in the reduplicating class (in comparison 
with e ~ a of the e-group) as the result of simple application of the 
reduplicating principle. This inversion could have been easily recog¬ 
nizable in some roots with vowels as initial segments (Go. aikan, aukan), 
e-group = e(i) ~ a(i) vs. a-group — a(i) ~ e((a)i) in *aik- (Go. aikan) 
*eaik- (Go. aiaik). This can be schematized in the following diagram: 

Present ~ Preterit 

\ \ 

e-group = e(i) ~ d(i) 

a-group = d(i) ~ e((a)i) 

(series 1, 2, 3) 

This situation may have operated as a trigger to the application of 
polarity inversion, which as a general phenomenon can be formulated 
in the simple rule: [a feature] -> [— a feature] (Chomsky-Halle 1968: 
355-6 and see Kiparsky 1965:2-38). This constitutes a tremendously 
simplifying generalization. In the e-a-period reduplication and polarity 
inversion were, then, concurring principles. The fact that NWGmc. 
ultimately chose the ‘new’ ablaut and Go. continued the reduplication 
has been brought in connection with the operation of Verner’s law and 
nicely explained by Bech 1969:4ff. 
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4. Rule ordering and rule formulation 

As the whole exposition has clearly demonstrated, there is a close 
relationship and interaction between so-called ‘morphophonemic’ rules 
and other rules in the language, so that rule ordering in a separate 
morphophonemic section is next to impossible; occasionally certain 
references to rule ordering have been made (cf. 2.2). Also, in a complete 
grammar of the language, some of the above rule formulations may 
have to be adapted or even reformulated. 

5. The matrix 

The fully specified phonetic matrix used here is based on Chomsky- 
Halle 1968:176-7, 298ff. and refers to PGmc. after the umlaut operation. 
For the vowel and consonant systems see Antonsen 1972, Moulton 1972 
and van Coetsem 1970:5, 39ff.; the late PGmc. vowel system as de¬ 
scribed by Antonsen 1972: § 5, namely 

i u i ii 

e e 

a So 

is used for the description in the matrix. 6, /, being considered bilabial, 
are specified as [— strident] (see however van Coetsem 1970:64; Moulton 
1972: § 1.1). r is undoubtedly [-(- anterior]. It is possible that the feature 
distinguishing between l and r is [lateral]. However, it seems that there 
is also a distinction with respect to the feature [continuant], which is 
also used elsewhere in the language; the latter alternative is chosen 
here (cf. Chomsky-Halle 1968:318). 

The allophones incorporated in the matrix are those for which there 
is clear evidence. The underlying segments, with listing of the allophones 
between square brackets, are: i [y], e, a, u [o] [w], l, e, S, 5, u, m, n [rj], 
l, r, p, t, k, b [b], d [d], g [g], /, p, x, s, z; [a], [i], [u] are phonetic reali¬ 
zations of underlying a + n, i + n, u + n respectively. 

A distinctive feature matrix for the underlying segments might not 
include all of the features handled in the phonetic matrix. This question 
will not be treated here. 
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1. Introduction 1 

Studies in Gmc. Word Formation (Gmo. WF) have been hampered by 
an abundance of forms, an inconsistent and often confusing terminology 
and a dearth of methodological approaches. Unlike studies in PGmc. 
Phonology, WF studies have relied less on reconstruction and more on 
actual examples. With the exception of Carr (1939), few investigators 
have attempted to draw rigid lines between the proto-language and the 
dialects (dials.). Rather than a description of Gmc. WF per se, a general 
picture of the development of a given type of Word Formation Pattern 
in the dials, has emerged. 2 (WFP is a cover term for either Compounding 
or Derivation.) The present study outlines the nature of Gmc. WF and 
discusses three possible approaches to it: the Historical-Philological 
Approach (HPA), the Taxonomic Approach (TA), and the Generative- 
Transformational Approach (GTA). 


1 To the other contributors who commented on. an earlier version, W. H. 
Bennett, W. P. Lehmann, Herbert Penzl, and Frans van Coetsem, especial 
thanks. 

2 A number of treatments are available: (A) BIBLIOGRAPHY: Seymour 
1968 with 2000 annotated titles and useful Indices to Words, Phrases, 
& Etymologies; to Grammatical Categories; and to Specific Prefixes, 
Suffixes, etc.; also the bibliographies in Carr 1939 and Meid 1967; (B) 
THEORY OF WF: Paul 1960; Lees 1960; Motsch 1967; Chomsky 1970; 
Wunderlich 1971; (C)GENERAL TREATMENTS: Grimm 1878-98; Hirt 
1932; Kubrjakova 1963; and with major emphasis on IE origins Meid 
1967; (D) SPECIALIZED FORMATIONS IN GMC.: von Bahder 1880 
and Hinderling 1967 on Verbal Abstracts; Kluge 1926 on Nominal Stem- 
Formation; Carr 1939 for the most extensive treatment of Nominal 
Compounds, Intensifiers and Composition Suffixes; (E) WF IN THE 
DIALECTS: Go.: von der Gabelentz-Lobe 1846; Wright 1966; Mosse 
1956; J. W. Marchand (mimeo) n. d.; and Johansson 1904 for Nominal 
Comps.; Buckalew 1964 for a Transformational Approach; OE: Wright 
1934; Storch 1886; MnE: Koziol 1937; and H. Marchand 1960 with a 
Synchronic-Diachronic Approach; Lees 1960 with a Transformational 
Approach; OS: Hucko 1904 on OS Nominal Compounds and Derivations; 
Ilkow 1968 on Nominal Compounds in OS Biblical Verse Epics; and 
Roedder 1901 on Compound Adjs; OHG-MnGER: From an historical 
perspective: Wilmanns 1899; Paul 1959; Paul-Stolte 1951; Henzen 1965; 
OHG: From a synchronic view point: Morciniec 1959 on Compounds in 
Nctker; MnGER: From a Synchronic Point of View: Curme 1952; 
Motsch 1967; and Fleischer 1969; SCAND: For OI, Cleasby—Vigfusson 
1957; On OI Derivation, Torp 1909; Johannesson for OI and Mnl Com¬ 
pounds 1929 and Suffixes 1927; and for Swed. from an historical point 
of view: Hellquist 1922, Wessen 1965, and Soderbergh 1967. 
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1.1 Definition 

WF (Wortbildung) 3 treats the formation of new words either by juxta¬ 
posing Roots to form Compounds (3) or by attaching an Affix to a Root: 
Derivation (4). Since WF excludes Inflectional Endings, WF differs from 
Stem Formation (Stammbildung). Stems are more properly treated in the 
Morphology and occur in WF only in Compounding where the concept 
Composition Vowel is more useful (3.2.1). A WFP may have a Functional 
Meaning, e.g. a Suffix which shifts a Noun to an Adj. like Go. gred-ags 
‘hungry’ from Go. gredus ‘hunger’, and/or a Semantic Content, e.g. the 
Go. Agent Suffix -ja- in fiskja ‘fisherman’. (On the nature and origin of 
WF, Paul 1960:325ff.). 

2. The Historical-Philological Approach (HPA) 

This approach has dominated Gmc. WF studies since Grimm (1878-98). 
Its main emphasis lies in describing the development and history of a 
WFP from the time it appears in the language until it ceases to be pro¬ 
ductive. In Gmc. WF, the earliest language cited is often IE if the WFP 
occurred there and many times the last language cited is a modern reflex 
of Gmc. Thus, most studies have been characterized by bidirectionality, 
describing (1) patterns inherited from IE into Gmc. and (2) patterns in 
the various dials, which may be ascribed to the proto-language. Other 
aspects are a relative chronology, the type of Roots entering a WFP, 
and the morphology of both the Roots and the resultant WFPs. 

2.1 Assignment to the Proto-Language 

Assuming there has been no borrowing between the dials., where a 
pattern is present in all dials., where it has a clear semantic or grammatical 
meaning and is directly relatable to a word or words in Gmc., the WFP 
probably existed in PGmc. A commonly cited example is the Adj. 
formant *-liJca- ‘having the body of’ and later coming to mean ‘having 
the quality of’, e.g. Go. wairaleiks* ‘mannlich, eigl. einen mannlichen 
Korper habend’ (Kluge 1926) in the Adv. wairaleilco. The formant is 
clearly cognate with Gmc. *lika- ‘body, shape’, e.g. Go. leik, ON lik, OE 
lie, OFri. OS lik, OHG lih. As with the basic Noun, Adjs. of this type 
appear in all Gmc. dials., e.g. OE freondlic, OFri. friondlik, OS friundlik 
‘friendly’; OHG fientlih ‘inimical’; 01 kvennligr ‘womanly’ (on -ligr’s 
shape, 4.1). 

The combination of these factors yields a continuum-ranging from 


Where suitable, selected alternate terms are given in brackets. 
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presence in all Gmc, dials, and high frequency in each to presence in only 
one dial, and low productivity there. At the opposite end of the continu¬ 
um are formations which are extremely infrequent in Gmc., but which 
existed in IE and so must be ascribed to PGmc. The Noun formant *-ma-/ 
-man- was already dying out in Gmc., but represented the common IE 
formant * -mo-1-men-, e.g. MnGer. Saurn and MnE seam, cf. Go. siujan, 
MIIG siuwen, MnE sew. Some scholars have focused on the IE Deter¬ 
minatives (Erweiterungen) whose function in Gmc. can barely be dis¬ 
cerned and whose meaning is even more elusive (Hirt 1932:6 ff.). 

2.2 Chronology 

The lack of texts contemporary to PGmc. times precludes an absolute 
chronology. But where a WFP occurs in all the dials, and with high 
frequency in each, it is possible to set up a Relative Chronology. The 
Agent Markers for Nouns -ja-, -jan-, and -drja- occur in the various 
dials, with differing levels of productivity and distribution, -ja- occurred 
commonly only in NGme., forming Agents from Nouns; Go. liairdeis 
‘shepherd’; 01 hirdir; OE hierde; OS hirdi; OHG hirti cf. Go. hairdo, ‘herd’. 
-jan- was also used to form Agents from Nouns and some Vbs. and was 
more common than -ja-, Go. having the greatest number of such forma¬ 
tions: Go. fiskja ‘fisherman’, of. Go. fisks ‘fish’. In the other dials., the 
Suffix was little used, often causing Umlaut when it did occur: 01 arfnyti 
‘heir’; OE dema ‘judge’; OS gibenkeo ‘bench-mate’; OHG gravio ‘Graf’. 
The third Suffix -drja- borrowed from Lat. -drius appears to have been 
adopted by Go. and OHG first since they were the dials, closest to the 
Roman Empire and then to have spread North. The following facts 
demonstrate its relative newness to Gmc.: it only occurred in learned 
formations in Go., e.g. bokareis ‘scribe’; there are merely five examples in 
the Heliand; in Beowulf there is only sceawere ‘spy’; and in the Edda 
only tjugari ‘robber’. The form also differed between the dials., OS -eri, OE 
-ere pointing to a short vowel, while the other dials, showed a long vowel. 
Originally borrowed in Lat. words like molindrius ‘miller’ cf. molina 
‘mill’, -drja- was first attached to Nouns in Gmc. showing the ‘area of 
activity’ a person was involved in. Later, the Suffix was used to form 
Agent Nouns from Vbs.: Go. sokareis ‘seeker’, OHG suochdri cf. Go. sokjan, 
OHG suochen ‘to seek’. This third Suffix became exceptionally productive 
in the individual NGmc. and WGmc. dials. From tins evidence we can 
conclude that (1) -ja- was the oldest and dying out; (2) -jan- more fre¬ 
quent and probably the general Agent marker in Gmc.; (3) -drja- clearly 
borrowed from Lat. in two different forms: one with a long and one with 
a short vowel. One might even go so far as to assign the first two markers to 
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PGmc., and the third to the predialect stage. Kluge (1926) was particularly 
concerned with the interrelationships of various WFPs. In the future, 
a relative chronology for all Gmc. WFPs. should he proposed. That this 
will be difficult is evident from Hinderling’s (1967) work on the Gmc. 
patterns: *skuti- m. and *gaskota- n. ‘shot’. 

2.3 Types of Roots 

This history of the Agent Suffix demonstrates the HPA’s concern 
with the types of Roots in a WFP. The earliest Suffix -ja- occurred with 
Nouns; the next Suffix -jan- was attached to Nouns and some Vbs.: 
the borrowed Suffix -drja- parallels its use in Lat., being attached at 
first to Nouns, but later commonly used with Vbs. also. A shift in the 
type of Root in a WFP can help to determine the relative chronology 
since one type of Root is more common at a given time than another. 
This may lead to the conclusion that one type of construction is dying 
out, the other becoming more frequent. Finally, the type of Root can 
have a bearing on the semantics of a WFP. Thus, we see the Agent Marker 
-drja- shifting from the semantic area with Nominal Roots ‘being involved 
in X’ to a true Agent meaning with Vb. Roots ‘doing the action’ indicated 
by the Vb. 

2.4 Morphology 

The morphology of both Roots and the resultant WFPs. is important 
in treating the historical development of a Suffix. For example, the origi¬ 
nal short form of the Adj. formant *-ha-/-ga- appears in OHG eina-g 
‘any, only, sole’, but soon came through False Segmentation (falsche 
Ablosung) from a-stems to be *-aga-. Since the w-stems went over to the 
a-stems in WGmc. and Go., *-aga- appeared with w-stems as well: Go. 
gredags, OHG gratag ‘hungry’ cf. Go. gredus ‘hunger’. Similarly, *-uga- 
was derived from w-stems: Go. handugs ‘clever, skilful’; cf. Go. handus; 
01 grddugr ‘hungry’ cf. 01 grddr, Go. gredus ‘hunger’. In NGmc., -ugr 
started to spread at the expense of the other variants, particularly *-iga- 
which was similarly derived from i-stems: Go. mahteigs, OE mihtig, OS 
mahtig, OHG mahtig ‘mighty’ cf. Go. mahts ‘might’. Since, according to an 
archaic WFP, a-stems could substitute an i-stem in the pattern, *-iga- 
occurred with a-stems as well: OS modig ‘excited’; OHG muotig. (Further 
details in Meid 1967:192ff.). 
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3-6. Sketch of Germanic Word Formation (WF) 4 

The following presents the HPA’s general results in WF, first for 
Compounding and then for Derivation. The major emphasis is on those 
WFPs. ascribable to the proto-language. 

3. Compounds 

3.1 Properties of Compounds 

A Comp, consists of one Root plus another where the second normally 
furnishes the Inflectional Class (For exceptions 3.2, 3.3.3). In the main, 
Early Gmc. was richest in Comp. Nouns and Adjs. Such forms as Go. af 
could precede both Nouns and Vbs. Bennett (1972: § 1.9) has drawn the 
important distinction between Prefixed Nouns and Vbs. with Proclitics. 
That view is maintained in the following. Vbs. did not occur with Nominal 
First Members, that being a development in the dials. Most of the dis¬ 
cussion below is devoted to Comp. Nouns and Adjs. (On various definitions 
of Comps., Salus 1965:39IF.; also 60 where he suggests that Poliak’s 
1912 schema for Comps, is the most adequate on a descriptive (TA) basis.) 

3.1.1 Length of Comps. 

Early Comps, consisted of two Members: e.g. Go. figgra-gulp ‘finger¬ 
ring’, three Member Comps, such as OS adalordfrumo ‘the noble creator’, 
being a later development. (On tripartite Comps. Carr 1939:197ff.) 

3.1.2 Age of Comps. 

Carr (1939: XXIXIf.) attempted to state precisely the reasons accord¬ 
ing to which Comps, may not be considered original. While he correctly 
stressed that such tests for age may not apply equally in all cases (some 
counter-examples may be cited), they are given below: (1) if Comps, 
(such as those referring to Christianity or stone-building) exceed the 
cultural level of the Gmc. peoples before they dispersed, they are most 
likely independent formations or borrowings; (2) if Comps, contain loan¬ 
words borrowed independently into each dial., the Comps, are recent; (3) 
if Comps, have a similar form but a different meaning they are not original 
formations unless one meaning is derivable from another; (4) if a parallel 


4 For the most part, the SKETCH is based on Carr 1939, Kluge 1926, 
and Meid 1967. Further examples and documentation may be found in 
those handbooks. 
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formation occurs in two or more dials., but the same idea is expressed 
differently in another the parallel is probably fortuitous; (5) if the Comp, 
coalesced in each dial, from a syntactic phrase, it is obviously not an origi¬ 
nal formation; and (6) if the parallels in each dial, are recorded at a 
comparatively late date, they are probably not original formations— 
although this is an uncertain test due to the nature of Early Gmc. records, 
since many popular words inherited from PGmc. do not appear in early 
texts. 

Carr then proposed criteria for ascribing a WFP to the proto-language 
by pointing out that Comps, could show the effects of certain phonetic 
changes such as Verner’s Law and WGmc. Consonant Doubling, that they 
could preserve older stem formations no longer present in the Simplex and 
finally that examples of similar formations existing in other languages 
than Gmc. and inherited from pre-Gmc. times were very rare, and hence 
that the ascription of a WFP to the proto-language on the last basis is 
uncertain at best. 

3.1.3 Primary Comps. (PCs.: Grimm’s eigentliche Komposita) 

The basic patterns were inherited from IE and characterized by the 
presence of a Composition Vowel (CompV), e.g. Go. mat-i-balgs ‘meat- 
bag, wallet, scrip’. The process for creating PCs. is called Zusammenset- 
zung, and the characteristic result an independent unit, e.g. Go. lukarn- 
a-stapa ‘candle-stick’. 

3.1.4 Secondary Comps. (SCs.: Grimm’s uneigentliche Komposita) 

In contrast to the CompV of the PCs., SCs. show a Case Ending in the 
bridge of the Comp., e.g. Go. baurg-s-waddjus ‘town-wall’. This example 
is the earliest for Gmc. and at the same time the only one in Go. The earli¬ 
est Ru. example is welAdud ‘he who suffers a deceitful death’ (Stentoften, 
Krause 1966: no. 96). 

3.1.5 Origin of SCs. 

SCs. are thought to have arisen through the Zusammenruclcung (a 
kind of Zusammensetzung) of the parts of a long syntactic unit, the result 
being a looser unit than in Zusammensetzung. Often, an SC can be dissolv¬ 
ed into its separate parts. While PCs. represent an older, IE formation at 
a time when stems were juxtaposed in undeclined form (Hirt’s Kasus 
indefinitus 1932:118, but see Hermann 1948:37ff.), i.e. without regard 
for the case relationships involved, SCs. arose within the separate IE 
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dials. Zusammenruckung, of course, could occur at any time, so that it 
is not always possible to tell when one is dealing with an IE formation. 
Carr, however, showed that there were no parallels between the Gmc. 
languages which revealed the presence of any SCs. in PGmc. But there is 
no doubt that they already existed in WGmc. and in Proto-Scand. 
Interestingly, the oldest parallels among SCs. in WGmc. are the names 
for the Days of the Week formed in the Lower Rhine area. But Carr 
(1939:312) believes that these must have been made on the pattern of 
already existing. SCs. Furthermore, SCs. were relatively rare in OE as 
compared with OHG or 01. 

Carr maintains that SCs. with a Gen. attribute as the First Member 
were the starting point of this group, e.g. baurg-s-waddjus ‘town-wall’ and 
that they developed through Zusammenruckung (Carr 1939:310; Paul 
1960:330IT.). Since the Gen. stood before the Noun there were two words 
in the phrase receiving primary stress. When the second primary stress 
was weakened the first primary stress became the main stress for both 
words. If along with the stress shift, an isolation in meaning also occurred 
a Comp, resulted. This was sometimes indicated by writing the Members 
together, but medieval scribes were very inconsistent, cf. MnE ice cream 
vs. ice-cream (Bloomfield 1933:228). 

Furthermore, SCs. were added to (1) by reinterpreting the CompV of 
PCs. as case endings; (2) by reinterpreting the glide vowels of a Comp, 
like OHG brutigomo ‘bridegroom’, (the i may be regarded as the Gen. Sg. 
of briit cf. OE bryd attested as a f. i-stem); (3) by using other cases in the 
Comp.; and (4) by transforming PCs. into SCs. on the analogy of existing 
formations. At times, the two types stood side by side: 01 borgstadr, 
later borgarstadr ‘town-site’. 

3.1.6 Differentiating PCs. and SCs. 

In OE, OS, and OHG a precise distinction between PCs. and SCs. 
cannot always be drawn, as in many cases it is doubtful whether the 
vowel in the bridge of the Comp, represents a CompV, a Case Ending, or 
a glide between an awkward group of consonants. 

3.2 Morphology of Comps. 

Comps, often showed different morphological traits than the corre¬ 
sponding Simplexes. Primary Comps, had a Composition Vowel, Second¬ 
ary Comps, showed Case Endings; and the resultant Primary Comp, or 
Secondary Comp, could belong to a different declensional class from the 
Last Member (For details Carr 1939:197ff.). 
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3.2.1 PCs.’ Composition Yowel (CompV) 

For many stem classes, the stem vowel served as the CompV. For 
example, Go. mat-i-balgs ‘meat-hag’ followed the *-stem mats ‘meat, 
food’. However, that the CompV was not always the same as the Stem 
Vowel is shown by the cm-stems, e. g. Go. gumakunds ‘male’, which had -a- 
in the bridge of Comps, from the beginning in analogy to the a-stems in 
the proto-language. Furthermore, the CompV was subject to consider¬ 
able modification and even loss within the various dials. Generally, it 
was rather well maintained in Proper Names, in Ru. and Go., while it 
disappeared after a long syllable in OHG and OS, and completely in 01. 

Carr found certain common developments among the dials. The CompV 
appears to have been dropped: (1) before h, e.g. Go. freihals ‘freedom’; 
(2) before w, e.g. Dagvaldus (from Dagawald-)\ (3) before a Vowel, e.g. 
Go. haimopli ‘homestead, lands’; and (4) when the CompV was in a 
relatively unstressed syllable: Go. anparleikei ‘difference’, but Go. akra- 
naldus ‘fruitless’. (For further bibliography and problems especially in 
OS and OHG, Carr 1939:268 ff.) 

3.3 Semantics of Comps. 

Comps, have been divided into a number of semantic groups, often 
based on IE WF categories and usually referred to in the older works by 
Skt. terms. More recently, Carr (1939) and Meid (1967) have chosen to 
replace Skt. terms with (1) Copulatives (Cops.), (2) Determinatives (Dets.), 
and (3) Exocentrics (Exos.). The procedure below follows the general 
practice of giving the so-called Semantic Category and then subdividing 
it by Root Types, e.g. N + N. (On the relation of various classifications 
for Gmc. to Skt. and each other, Salus 1965:58.) 

3.3.1 Copulatives (Cops.: Skt. dvandva ‘pair’) 

The two Members could be joined by ‘and,’ signifying that neither 
modified the other in any way. Cops, and Dets. could contain the same 
Roots, but the relation of the Members to one another was different. 
For example, Mnl blahvUr may be a Cop. in some contexts, meaning 
‘blue and white’ while 01 bldhvitr is considered a Det.: ‘bluish-white’. 
In older Gmc., Cops, were not common, appearing only in the Numerals 
from 13-19, e.g. Go. fidwortaihun, 01 fjdrtan, OE feowertyne, OFri. fiii- 
wertine, OS fiertein, OHG fiorzehan, i.e. 4 -+- 10 = 14. (On other types in 
the dials., Carr 1939:40ff.) 
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3.3.2 Determinatives (Dets.: Skt. tatpurusa in its widest sense) 5 

In this type Comp, one Member modified or limited the other, normally 
the First Member modifying the Second, as in 01 blahvitr ‘bluish-white’. 
(On Final Dets., Carr 1939:XXVIII.) 

Further, the Members could stand in a (1) Case Relationship: 01 
mannfall ‘death of a man’; (2) Prepositional Relationship : 01 arm- 
baugr ‘ring on one’s arm’; (3) Attributive Relationship : OHG goldfaz 
‘golden vessel’; (4) Appositional Relationship : OHG miltitou ‘mildew’, 
i.e. ‘dew like honey’; and (5) Adverbial Relationship to one another: 
01 drvakr ‘early awake’. (Details in Carr 1939:321 ff.) A common type 
Det. was Noun + Noun : Go. duga-dauro ‘eyedoor, window’; OE eag-duru; 
OHG ouga-tora. Often this type occurred with the First Member as the 
logical object of the Second Member which was formed from a Verbal 
Noun having an Agent Suffix: OHG erpi-nomo, OE yrfe-numa (with -an-), 
Go. arbinumja (with -jan-), all meaning ‘heir’-these are Skt. tatpuru&a s 
in its narrowest sense. Adj. + Noun was also common to the dials., e.g. 
despite the varying shape of the First Member: Go. midjun-gards, 01 
mid-gardr, OS middil-garda, Isidor mittin-gard ‘the inhabited earth’, 
i.e. ‘the middle world’. (Details in Ilkow 1968:296ff.) Finally, there is the 
type Noun -(- Adj. : Go. faihu-gairns, 01 fe-gjarn, OE feoh-georn ‘avari¬ 
cious’. The type was most common with a Verbal Adj. as the Second Mem¬ 
ber : Go. handu-waurhts , OE handworht ‘hand-made’; OHG hand-haft 
‘taken by the hand’; 01 hernuminn ‘captive’. 

3.3.3 Exocentrics (Exos.) 

In this WFP, the resulting Comp, has a different meaning and/or 
belongs to a different form class from any of its Members. Thus, semanti¬ 
cally MnGer. barfuss, MnE bare-foot characterize someone who ‘has bare 
feet’; and morphologically, while ending in a Noun, the resultant Comp, 
is an Adj. An important type of Exo. is the POSSESSIVE COMPS. (Skt. 
bahuvrihi: lit. ‘(possessing) much rice’): Formally, Poss. were formed in 
the same way as Dets., but with a different relationship between the 
Members. A distinction is made between Adj. and Nominal Poss.: Adj. 
Poss. were the normal type in Early Gmc., but later went out of use 
in all but ‘extended’ form, while Nominal Poss. increased in frequency 
throughout the period. An extended Comp, of this type, i.e. one having 
a Suffix added to it, is OE gold-hilt-ed ‘with a gold hilt’. With Ad js. as 
First Members (Adj. bahuvrlhis): 01 berfoettr, OE bserfot, OFri. berfot, 

6 See Carr 1939: XXV who would abandon this Skt. term and Jcarmadharciya 

for Gmo. entirely. 
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MLG barvot, MHG barvuo j ‘bare-footed’. Both Numerals (Skt. dvigu 
‘two cows’) and Nov-Numerals occurred as First Members: Go. fidur-dogs, 
OE feower-dogor, OHG fior-tagig ‘lasting 4 days’ and Go. manag-falps, 
OE manigfeald, OHG manag-falt; ‘manifold’, but 01 marg-faldr. 

3.4 Table 1 (adapted from Carr 1939:162) shows the development of 
Nominal Comps. fromPGmc. into WGmc. The statistics are not absolutes, 
but rather indicate the relative standing of one WFP to another. 

Table 1 


TYPE OF COMPOUND 

PGmc. 

WGmc. 

EXAMPLES 

COPULATIVES: 

(a) NUMERALS 

7 

7 

Go. fidwortaihun 
‘fourteen’ 

DETERMINATIVES: 

(a) NOUN + NOUN 

136 

417 

Go. augadauro 
‘window’ 

(b) ADJ + NOUN 

10 

34 

Go. midjungards 
‘earth, world’ 

(c) NOUN + ADJ 

34 

68 

Go. falhugalrns 
‘avaricious’ 

(d) ADJ + ADJ 

16 

26 

01 blahvitr 

‘bluish-white’ 

EXOCENTRICS: 

(a) ADJ BAHUVRlHIS: 

16 

44 

OE bserfot 

‘bare-footed’ 


3.5 Comp. Vbs. 

Gmc. showed two types of Comp. Vbs.: those with Proclitics (5.1.2) and 
those with Nouns as First Members. The latter appear to be a relatively 
late, independent development in the individual dials. These arose in 
two ways: Go. idweitjan ‘to reproach’ from the already existing Comp. 
Noun idweit ‘reproach’ and the so-called Synthet(ic)a such as 01 kugfesta 
from festa i hug ‘to fix in one’s mind’. (On the development in OScand., 
Aker malm 1955). 

4. Derivation (Ableitung) 

This process formed words by Ablaut and/or Affixation, i.e. attaching 
Affixes to Roots. It differed from Compounding in that Affixes were not 
normally separate words and often had weakened meaning when compar- 
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ed to related forms not used as Affixes. Members of Comps, easily became 
Affixes so that in some instances no strict lines may be drawn between 
Compounding and Derivation. In modern spoken languages stress and 
intonation are aids in distinguishing Members of Comps, from a derived 
form. 


4.1 Prom Compounding to Derivation 

The shift from Compounding to Derivation could take place within the 
same WFP. Semantically, the shift could be signaled by a weakening in 
meaning, which was often accompanied by a weakening in the phonetic 
shape of the morpheme involved, e. g. 01 -ligr and OSwed. -liker vs. 01 
Uk ‘body’; both having weakened vowels l to i and 01 with a weakened 
consonant k to g as well. It is often possible to find forms at various 
stages of transition with (1) full meaning as a separate word; (2) the 
original meaning still often discernible; (3) the original meaning weakened 
or changed enough to become a Prefix or Suffix. Intensifiers : First 
Members of Comps, which were independent words could develop into 
Prefixes (Carr’s Intensifying Compounds 1939:344). This happened to 
both Nouns and Adjs. For Nouns: 01 megin, OE msegen; OS and OHG 
magan occurred in a Comp, in its full meaning in 01 meginverk, OE 
masgenweorc ‘mighty deed’, but Notker magen uuerch ‘magnificentia’. 
01 megin’s drift toward Prefix status can be observed in meginfjall ‘high 
mountain’. (Further examples in Carr 1939:345ff.) Similarly, two Adjs. 
all and ein formed such constructions in the proto-language, all occurred 
most frequently with Adj. Second Members: 01 alhvitr ‘quite white’. 
Similarly, ein was used with Adj. Second Members: 01 einhardr, OS 
enhard, OHG einharti ‘very resolute, very hostile’. (On other Adjs. as 
Intensifiers, Carr 1939:345ff.) 

4.2 Composition Suffixes (Comp. Suffs.) 

Through frequent use, the Final Member of a Comp, could be weakened 
to a Suffix. Though more common in the history of the individual dials., 
there are a few such Suffixes emerging in PGmc.: some resulted in Nouns 
and others in Adjs. A Comp. Sufif. forming Nouns: 01 -ddmr ‘judgement’ 
was shared by both NGmc. and WGmc. A Comp, common to 01 and 
WGmc. which may have been in the proto-language is 01 visd&mr ‘knowl¬ 
edge’, but at the time it was formed domr was probably not yet a Suffix. 
An early parallel is 01 sjukdomr, OHG siohtuom ‘sickness’. (Further Meid 
1967:218ff.; Carr 1939:357ff.) Go. did not participate in the develop¬ 
ment of such Suffixes from Nouns, although it did from some Adjs. For 
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forming Adjs. there were several Comp. Suffs. in various stages of develop¬ 
ment, held in common by the dials: cf. *-lilcct- ‘body, shape’ (2.1). (On 
other Comp. Suffs., Carr 1939:357ff.). 

5. Affixation 

This process consisted of attaching Affixes: Prefixes, Infixes, and 
Suffixes, to Roots, often shifting the class of the resultant formation. 


5.1 Prefixes (Pref.) 

A Pref. was placed before a Root which could be a Noun or Adj. in 
Early Gmc. Attached to Vbs., what is commonly called a Pref., is really 
a Proclitic (Bennett 1972: § 1.9). 


5.1.1 Pref. with Nouns 

These Comps, resulted from the coalescence of Adv. and other 
undeclined particles with the Noun and formed the starting point for 
Vbs. with Proclitics. Thus, for most Vbs. with Proclitics there is a Pref. 
Noun, but not vice versa. (Other details in Bennett 1972: § 1.9.) Two 
Prefs. are limited to Nouns, no forms occurring as Proclitics with Vbs.: 
Go., OE, OFri., OS un-; OScand. 6-fit- ‘not, un-’ as in Go. unkunps; 01 
dkudr; OE uncud; OHG unkund ‘unknown’ (on the origin of the OScand. 
forms, Bennett 1972: § 1.5). The one exception OHG gi-un-subren ‘to 
make unclean’ is clearly a secondary formation from the Adj. The second 
Pref. is Go. tuz-; 01 and OE tor-; OHG zur- ‘bad’ in Go. Huzwers (in the 
derived Vb. tuzwerjan ‘to doubt’), OE tor-begiete ‘difficult to attain’; 
Notker zurtriuue ‘perfidus, treulos’. 

5.1.2 Pref.-Proclitics 

Many words occurred both as Pref. with Nouns and as Proclitics 
with Vbs. By and large, they were usually Preps, or Advs. of Place. In 
contrast to the Comp. Vbs., Vbs. with Proclitics are an older type forma¬ 
tion, yet not as old as Pref. Nouns. OScand. lost most of the unstressed 
Gmc. Pref.-Proclitics-a few remaining in Pref. Nouns or Adjs.: 01 g- 
from *ga- in gnott ‘abundance, plenty’, gndgr ‘enough’. (Details in Kuhn 
1929 and Jonsson 1970.) The most common Pref.-Proclitic qa- had two 
meanings: (1) collectivity, togetherness and (2) perfectiveness. The dials, 
showed reflexes of both: ‘together’ in Go. ga-qiman ‘to come together’; 
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Go. ga-mdins, OHG gi-meini ‘in common’ and in its perfective meaning: 
Go. ga-nisan, OE ge-nesan, OS OHG gi-nesan ‘to be cured’. (On the origin 
of ga- Bennett 1972: § 1.10.1 and on other Pref.-Proclitics Meid 1967: 
36 ff.) 

5.2 Infixes 

An Infix was inserted into a Root. While common in IE, Infixes are 
not reconstructable from Gmc. evidence alone, except in Go. sta-n-dan 
stop stopum 01 Past Part, stadinn ‘to stand’ where it reflected an IE n- 
present formation. 

5.3 Suffixes (Suff.) 

A Suff. was placed after the Root. The majority of Suffs. were inherit¬ 
ed from IE. Yet during the PGmc. and pre-dialect stages, a few Suffs. 
grew out of Second Members of Comps, or were derived by False Seg¬ 
mentation from Roots ending in other sounds. Suffs. could change the 
form class of a word, e.g. Go. lustus Noun ‘desire, lust’, but the Adj. 
lustusams ‘longed for’. Suffixation was exceedingly common in Gmc. and 
justice can scarcely be done to it in so short a space. Suffs. could form (1) 
Nouns, (2) Adjs., and (3) Vbs. 

5.3.1 Suffs. forming Nouns 

The largest number of Suffs. formed either Nouns or Adjs. Since IE 
did not distinguish between the two, treatments of Gmc. WF freely mix 
the two types of Roots. Suffs. could form Nouns which designated 
Persons (Personalia), e.g. the Agent Nouns (Nomina agentis) in -ja-, 
-jan- and -drja (see 2.2). Further, Suffs. could form designations for 
Concrete Objects (Konkreta): for example, *-ila- formed both Agent 
Nouns and Instruments, hence, OHG weibil ‘court usher’ cf. OHG 
weibon ‘to run back and forth’, but also for Instruments: OE slegel, 
OHG slegil ‘mallet’ cf. OHG slahan ‘to strike’. Suffs. could also designate 
Abstract Concepts (Abstrakta). For example, Abstract Nouns could 
be formed from Vbs. and a common Suff. for that purpose was *-di-/-pi- 
(IE Examples occur with great frequency in all the dials.: Go. dihts 
‘property’, OE Sht, OHG eht cf. Go. dih ‘I have, possess’. Adj. Abstracts 
could be formed, for example, by the Suff. these indicate the trait 

expressed in the Adj. Root on which the Abstract is based. *-in- occurred 
in all the Gmc. dials: Go. gddei ‘goodness’, OS godi, OFri. ge.de, OHG guotl 
ef. Go. gops ‘good’. Yet another type was the Action Nouns (Nomina ac- 
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tionis: see 6.1 ff.). Finally, a common Suff. for forming Adjs. was *-ha-f 
-g[a- which formed primarily abstract exocentric Adjs. from Nouns in 
Gmc. (see 2.4). 

5.3.2 Suffs. forming Vbs. 

A few Suffs. formed Vbs., e. g. -inon which arose through False Segmen¬ 
tation from w-stem Nouns such as Go. frduja ‘lord, master’ in forming 2nd 
Conj. Vbs. like frdujinon ‘to rule’. The Suffix then became productive in its 
extended form -inon, e. g. skalkinon ‘to serve’ cf. slcalks ‘servant’ an a-stem. 

6. Ablaut 

This inherited IE alternation of vowels in Roots is most evident in the 
Gmc. Strong Vb., but occurred widely in the proto-language in both 
Inflection and WF. Though still recognizable by the time of the dials, it 
had a much reduced role in the last two categories and began to be replac¬ 
ed by Affixation. Ablaut occurred in a number of WFPs. The following list 
by Ablaut Series emphasizes its extent in WF. In many cases, a Strong 
Vb. occurred alongside the Noun. (On Ablaut, van Coetsem 1972: § 3.9.) 

C = any Consonant R = lmnryw C' R = any Consonant but 1 m n r y w. 

C/R = either C or R 

First Series : Gmc. -eiC- -aiC- -iC- occurred in OI -bitr ‘biter’m. Agent 
Noun; beita f. ‘bait’; bit n. ‘biting’ cf. OI bita ‘to bite’. Second Series: 
Gmc. -euC- -awC- -uC- occurred in OI -skjotr m. ‘horse’; skaut n. ‘corner’; 
skot n. ‘shot, missile’ cf. OI skjdta ‘to shoot’. Third Series : Gmc. -eRC- 
-aRC- -RC- occurred in OI bindi n. ‘sheaf’; band n. ‘band’; bundin n. = 
bindi above cf. OI binda ‘to bind’. Fourth Series: Gmc. -eR- -aR- -eR- 
-R- occurred in OI -beri m. ‘carrier, bearer’; barn n. ‘child’; bdra f. ‘wave’; 
burr m. ‘son’ (poet.), Go. baur m. ‘son’ cf. OI bora and Go. bairan ‘to bear’. 
Fifth Series : Gmc. -eC~ B - -aC' R - -eC~ R - -eC' R - occurred in OI setja ‘to 
set’ from *satjan; extended e-grade: sat f. ‘ambush’; extended o-grade: 
sdt n. ‘soot’. Sixth Series: Gmc. -aR/G- -oR/C- occurred in OI far n. 
‘ship’; f<jera ‘to bring’ from *fdrjan; extended e-grade: far ‘hostility, 
danger, harm’; normal e-grade: fjgrdr m. ‘fjord’. 

6.1 Derivation by Zero Element 

Certain Gmc. WFPs. have been described on the basis of IE Suffs. 
which by Late Gmc. times have coalesced with the Stem Vowel and hence 
are no longer recognizable as Derivational Elements. Thus in Late PGmc., 
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a number of Derivational Suffs. showed a Zero Element (Bloomfield). 
Two groups with Zero Element may be distinguished: those with and 
those without a change in Root Vowel (Ablaut). The so-called Action 
Nouns form such a group. 

6.2 Action Nouns with Ablaut (Nomina actionis) 

These were formed from Vb. Roots in varying Ablaut Series by a 
Zero Element. OE drunc, OHG trunc ‘drinking’ cf. OE drincan, OHG 
trinkan ‘to drink’; OE briec ‘breaking’ cf. OE brecan ‘to break’. 

6.3 Action Nouns without Ablaut 

These forms show derivation by Zero Element and no Ablaut, e.g. Go. 
Dat. Sg. (masc. ?) slepa ‘sleep’ cf. Go. slepan ‘to sleep’; Go. grets, 01 grdtr 
‘crying’ cf. Go. gretan, 01 grata ‘to cry’. 

6.4 Concrete Nouns 

Many Action Nouns came to designate Concrete Objects, e.g. OHG 
steig ‘climbing’, later ‘path’ cf. OHG stigan ‘to climb’; Go. hunps ‘catch, 
booty’; cf. Go. fra-hinpan ‘to take prisoner’. (On Verbal Abstracts, von 
Bahder 1880 and Hinderling 1967-the latter concentrates on the Gmc. 
formations *skuti m. and *gasJcota- n. and their relative chronology.) 

7. Taxonomic Approach (TA -also aptly called Structural or 
Descriptive) 6 

The TA grew out of work in the USA on languages whose previous 
history was either completely or partially unknown. For that reason, it 
stresses accurate, thorough, and economic description of the data. Only 
later did the Descriptivists turn to historical problems. But even then, 
the description of each stage was essential to any historical work. Historical 
linguistics, thus, became the comparison of the similarities and differences 
in the description of two or more stages of the same language. To a great 
extent this basic requirement of the TA has never been met in Gmc. WF, 
which adds to the difficulty of dealing with it historically. European 
Structuralism has always readily combined descriptive and historical 

6 There are few descriptions of Gmc WF in the TA and in all but one case 
for the most recent stages: Curme 1952 and Fleischer 1969 for MnGer.; 
and H. Marchand 1960 for MnE; for OHG, Morciniec 1959 on Compounds 
in Notker. 
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approaches. American Structuralism on the other hand, clearly represents 
the opposite pole from the HPA and is the basis for the Generative- 
Transformational Approach (Uhlenbeck 1966). 

7.1 HPA and TA contrasted 

The HPA might best be characterized as vertical (diachronic), trac¬ 
ing the historical development of a single WFP from the time it appears 
in the language until it dies out. The TA in its purely descriptive first 
phase is horizontal (synchronic), showing how a WFP fits into the whole 
system and how productive it is at that stage. Furthermore, the TA may 
be markedly unhistorical in its descriptions, deriving, for example, the 
French masc. Adj. gris [gri] ‘gray’ from the fern, grise [griz] (Bloomfield 
1933:217). In the second historical (diachronic) phase of the TA, the 
positions of a WFP in each stage are compared and similarities and 
differences in form noted. The concepts of ‘system’ and ‘separateness of 
stages’ have been most useful to those (particularly H. Marchand 1960) 
using the TA. Thus, the treatment of Ablaut here is basically taxonomic 
(synchronic), emphasizing the systematic nature of the alternation in 
Gmc. and the Gme. derivational categories in which it occurred rather 
than discussing Ablaut’s IE antecedents or the development of IE 
derivational categories into Gmc. 

7.2 Segmentation 

Basic to any TA treatment of WF is the Descriptivist’s approach to 
Morphology (Bloomfield 1933:207 ff.). For the TA, the smallest irreducible 
unit of meaning is the Morpheme. The first analytical step is to segment 
a word into its constituent morphemes and then WF proceeds by charac¬ 
terizing the Morpheme and the Constructions into which it entered. In 
Segmentation to arrive at Morphemes, two procedures were possible: 
one with little or no reference to meaning or a second which relied more 
heavily on meaning. In the first, it was possible to separate the First 
Member of the Comp, cranberry, because berry occurred in other Comps., 
both of whose Members had distinct meanings such as blueberry. With 
one Member segmentable, it did not matter whether the other was. 
cran- was thus a unique constituent (Bloomfield 1933:161). By such a 
procedure, the so-called IE Determinatives would be segmentable. 
However, some Descriptivists maintained that unless both Members had 
a separate meaning, a word like cranberry was unsegmentable, and hence 
an Idiom. In their view, the IE Determinatives would be unsegmentable. 
Segmentation proceeded by isolating the Immediate Constituents through 
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binary cuts, whose ordering, Bloomfield (1933:210) maintained, revealed 
the structure of the word, e.g. ungentlemanly from un- + gentlemanly, 
from gentleman + ly, from gentle + man. 


7.3 Characterizing Constructions 


Once the Morphemes have been determined, it is necessary to charac¬ 
terize them separately as well as the Constructions into which they 
enter. Thus, Go. matibalgs ‘meat bag’ could be described as follows in 
Table 2: 

Table 2 


mats 

balgs matibalgs 

Abstract Pattern 

‘meat/food’ 

‘bag’ MEAT BAG 

Root -f- CompV + Root 

Noun 

Noun furnished 

Semantic Pattern 

i-stem 

i-stem by 

Member 1 modifies 

masc. 

masc. balgs 

Member 2 (the traditional 

Concrete 

Concrete 

Determinative) 


The material from the Sketch (3if.) may be characterized as follows 
in Table 3: 


Table 3 


COMPOUNDING: 
Primary Compounds: 
Earlier Stage: 

Later Stage: 

Secondary Compounds: 

Extended Compounds: 

AFFIXATION: 
Prefixes: 

Earlier Stage: 

Later Stage: 1 

Infixes: 

Suffixes: 


Zero Element: 
Zero Element 
-f Ablaut: 


Root + CompV -f- Root 

Root + 0 + Root 

Root + Case End. -f- 
Root 

Compound + Affix 


Prefix -f Root 

Pref. . . . Pref. + Root 

Ro — |Infix[ — ot 
Root + Suffix 
Root -f- Suffix -f- Suff. 

Root + 0 

Root + Ablaut -f- 0 


Go. lukarn-a-stapa 
‘candle-stick’ 

Go. freihals 
‘freedom’ 

Go. baurg-s-waddjus 
‘town-wall’ 

OE gold-hilt-ed 

‘with a gold hilt’ 


Go. ga-qiman 

‘to come together’ 
Go. wipra-ga-motjan 
‘to go to meet’ 

Go. sta-n-dan ‘to stand’ 
OHG friunt ‘friend’ 
OHG friuntin 

‘friend (female)’ 

Go. grets ‘crying’ 

Go. hunps 

‘catch, booty’ 


1 At the earliest, this stage is predialectal, but might well be regarded as 
a development in the dials, themselves. 
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7.4 Substitution Test 

The exchange of one morpheme for another to determine its effect 
on the Construction’s meaning has rarely been applied in diachronic WF 
studies. While this procedure is more suited to a living language it might 
be used profitably in an older language with a large corpus such as 01. 
(For a MnSwed. example, Loman 1962). 


7.5 Terminology 

An important aspect of the TA lay in properly labeling Constructions. 
Terms used were tested for Definitional Adequacy, i.e. whether they 
adequately described or characterized the Construction. The application 
of such a test would undoubtedly clarify many problems in HPA termi¬ 
nology where there has been a shifting usage throughout the years. 

7.5.1 HPA’s Terminology 

Not surprisingly, the development of terminology reflects the history 
of scholarship on WF. Attempting to group large numbers of forms to¬ 
gether for analysis, Grimm (1870-98) usedapurely descriptive terminology, 
e.g. Substantiv mit Substantiv. Then as more became known about the 
history of IE WF, later scholars, interested primarily in the history of 
various patterns began to borrow IE terms. Thus, Paul (1920) used a 
descriptive classification for most groupings, but historical terms now 
appeared in the discussions, e.g. bahuvrihi. In Kluge (1926), descriptive 
and historical terminology were readily mixed, undoubtedly based on 
the principle of using the most characteristic designation without regard 
to origin. By Henzen’s time (1965) we are facing terminological chaos. 
The main difficulty lies in the assumption that terminology applicable 
to one stage could readily be transferred to another. In particular, the 
terms used for various other IE languages have been applied to Gmc.: 
thus, Skt. bahuvrihi ; Lat. nomen agentis; beside Ger. innere Ableitung. 
Furthermore, terms refer to a wide variety of characteristics and stages 
of the language: Skt. bahuvrihi ‘(possessing) much rice’ is an example of 
the WFP it designates; innere Ableitung refers to a process for deriving 
Nouns; and denominative to the fact that the word is based on a Noun, 
saying nothing about the class of the resultant form: collective, however, 
refers to the resultant semantic content. 

Such mixture of terms often led to confusion and even misconceptions, 
since by giving a pattern the same designation as in IE, they could 
obscure important differences or changes between IE and Gmc. or Gmc. 
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and the dials. Thus, *-lika- forms have been referred to as bahuvrlhi 
Comps., which is certainly correct for the oldest layer of these words. 
But by a later stage, many words formed by *-Wca- lost that particular 
property with the result that *-Uka- was used not as a Member of a 
Comp., but rather as a derivational suffix (Carr’s Compositional Suff.). 

7.5.2 TA’s Terminology 

In contrast, the TA insists not only on designations which are ap¬ 
propriate for each stage of the language, but also on a certain uniformity. 
For example, if a designation in a set is based on the structure of a given 
WFP, then all designations referring to that type of WFP have to reflect 
structure too. A truly characteristic and uniform terminology was an 
important part of the TA, and should be borne in mind in all future WF 
treatments. 

7.6 TA’s Advantages 

The discussion above makes clear the TA’s strengths: (1) primacy of 
synchronic data; (2) a WFP’s place in the system; (3) emphasis on form 
and structure; (4) separateness of historical stages; and (5) clarity of 
presentation-all important correctives (as H. Marchand’s [1960] treatment 
of MnE WF so admirably demonstrates) to the often random collection 
of historical facts and forms in the HPA. 

7.7 TA’s Disadvantages 

It should be remembered that the TA was never really designed to 
deal with historical change. For example, in a strict TA historical data 
from an earlier stage would not be repeated at a later stage where this 
information was needed. A second drawback is its nearly total exclusion 
of meaning (Bloomfield 1933). These disadvantages are great enough 
that a number of linguists have sought approaches to language analysis 
which combine both the structural and the semantic. There are at least 
three recent theories applied to Gmc. WF: Stratificational Grammar 
(Theory: Lamb 1966; WF: Lowe 1965); Dependenzgrammatik (Theory: 
Heringer 1970a, 1970b; WF: von Polenz 1968) and Generative-Trans¬ 
formational Grammar (Theory: Chomsky 1957; 1965; historical appli¬ 
cations: King 1969; WF: Lees 1960; Buckalew 1964; Motsch 1967a; 
Gleitman 1970). Although there are only a few WF studies according to 
each of these theories and each provides new insights, the Generative- 
Transformational Approach is singled out for discussion below. 
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8. Generative-Transformational Approach (GTA) 

Because Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, and Semantics all play a part 
in WF, WF has been exceptionally difficult to describe. Even WF’s posi. 
tion within the grammar itself has been disputed. When Grimm (1878-98) 
first treated Gmc. WF a controversy immediately arose as to is proper 
place: Grimm felt that WF was more dependent on Morphology than 
Syntax whereas Paul (1920:3f.) felt it to be more dependent on Syntax. 
Since the turn of the century this controversy has been dormant, but was 
revived by the Transformationalists (Lees 1960; Motsch 1967 a) who 
maintain that each WFP derives from a deep structure sentence, and 
hence that Paul was right. The GTA maintains that the Sentence is basic 
to any description and hence Morphology plays a subordinate role, 
usually not even being referred to explicitly. The ultimate test of the 
adequacy of the GTA is to actually generate sentences and compounds. 
Thus, the phrase structure rules and transformations arrange and 
rearrange Roots and Endings (either Inflectional or Derivational) to 
form full sentences or to abbreviate underlying structures to form WFPs 
such as Comps, or Affixed forms on the surface. (On differences in ap¬ 
proach to Affixed forms Chomsky 1970; Wunderlich 1971). 


8.1 Semantic Interpretation 

In the GTA, a single surface structure, e.g. N + N may be derived 
from several deep structure sources. For the GTA, the semantic inter¬ 
pretation is given in the form of a phrase or sentence. The need for such 
analysis is shown by a word like ‘case-board’ which uttered out of 
context has numerous possible interpretations: ‘a board out of a (wooden) 
case’; ‘a board for holding cases’; ‘a board on which notices about cases 
are posted’, or ‘a board made by Case (rather than Smith)’. Such com¬ 
pletely ambiguous WFPs may be less rare than we think, because at any 
given time a form is uttered or written, the user may have one semantic 
interpretation for it and the hearer another. In any case, the GTA view 
that Comps, may derive from structures identical or nearly identical to 
those which also underlie sentences or phrases is a useful hypothesis 
allowing the linguist to point out possible sources of ambiguity. (On 
problems in paraphrasing Comps., Gleitman 1970). 

One may question the strict GTA’s position that every WFP must 
be referred to a deep structure source for interpretation. While a useful 
analytical procedure, it overlooks the possibility that a WFP may be 
based purely on surface structure. Witness Naming Behavior where when 
walking down a hall one could make up names for various boards: a 
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floor-board (board in a floor), a wood-board (board made of wood), a 
Case-board (board made by Case). The underlying structures are so 
clearly different that a strict Generativist would over-analyze at this 
point, and miss the obvious similarity in the surface structure: N + N. 
This example raises the further question of how ‘meaning-preserving’ 
transformations are. Critics of Lees 1960 were quick to point out how 
much of his underlying sentences appears to be neutralized when the 
final WFPs are generated, i.e. there is very often more than one deep 
structure source for a given surface structure pattern. While Lees (1960) 
and more recently Gleitman (1970) suggest that stress helps to preserve 
some distinctions in MnE Comps., to a very vexing degree the problem 
of multiple sources for a given WEP remains. (For reviews of Lees [1960], 
see Krenn-Mullner [1968]). 

8.2 Definitions in Sentences 

Such definitions are not new, having been used sporadically, but in¬ 
consistently since Grimm (1878-98). Carr (1939) rightly saw the difficulty, 
stressing that the need was not for a definition in a sentence, but rather a 
rephrasing which is truly indicative of the relationship between the Members 
of a WFP. This insight, perhaps, anticipates the discovery made explicit 
in the GTA that the same deep structure grammatical relationships 
may underlie both a Comp, and a sentence or phrase. For the GTA, the 
empirical test of these abstract deep structures lies in the way they fit 
into the grammar as a whole, tested against a native speaker’s intuition. 

8.3 Intuition 

Native intuition, of course, is precisely what is lacking in the older 
Gmc. languages. King (1969) suggests that this is not an insurmountable 
problem since much profitable research can be carried out in dead 
languages due to the existence of many ‘universal’ or ‘near universal’ 
features of syntax and that a certain amount of intuition about the 
language is communicated through the structure of the available corpus. 
In this regard, the difference between dealing with an extinct language 
like Go. and the oldest stage of a living language such as Icelandic is 
important. The latter might be an excellent choice for work on Gmc. 
syntax since native speakers of Mnl have rather high accuracy when 
applying their intuition to the older stage, suggesting perhaps that the 
structure of the two is very similar. 

The advantage in dealing with WF by transformations lies in their 
ability to account for semantic content not directly traceable to the 
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surface structure of a WFP or to its parts. Thus, MnGer. bildschon 
‘lovely’ and wasserdicht ‘water-tight’ may be subsumed by the formula 
N + Adj. which accounts for the nature of the Roots involved and the 
similarity in surface structure. But this implies a semantic similarity 
which is non-existent, for bildschon may be derived from a phrase so 
schon wie ein Bild (traditionally called Vergleichung). Wasserdicht, how¬ 
ever, does not follow this semantic pattern, but may be paraphrased 
dicht gegen Wasser (Fleischer 1969:222). The bildschon pattern is by no 
means recent, extending back at least to the predialect stage (Carr 1939: 
60) and perhaps even into PGmc., hence such older Comps, as OE 
gsersgrene, MDu. grasgroene, OHG grasegruoni and 01 grasgroenn ‘ grass- 
green’, i.e. ‘green as grass’. 

There are two particularly important differences between the TA and 
the GTA: the use of syntactic and semantic features and of transfor¬ 
mations which various words or Affixes may undergo. 

8.4 Syntactic and Semantic Features 

In both theHPAand theTA, some specifically syntactic features have 
normally been cited: N, Gender, etc., with others mentioned sporadically 
where appropriate. Along with the features above the GTA has tried to 
specify others such as {animate), (count), (perfective), etc. For example, 
Motsch (1967a:48f.) points out that the MnGer. Adjs. in -lick, -ig, and 
-haft could be compared, while those in -bar such as unsinlcbar ‘unsinkable’ 
lack this property. The discovery of such features for these Suffs. is a 
refinement of the HPA & TA, whose analyses on a surface structure 
basis failed to distinguish them clearly. Such features undoubtedly will 
provide important selectional restrictions on the occurrences of Members 
in various WFPs. Since -lich is a reflex of Gmc. *-lilca- we would very 
much like to know which features (Comparison, etc.) were already present 
in Late PGmc. and which features have changed. Thus, the ascertainment 
of features is one of the major tasks in reconstructing the Gmc. Lexicon. 

8.5 Transformations 

While phrase structure rules specify the set of possible underlying 
structures, transformations arrange and order them by adjunction, 
substitution, or deletion. A grammar of Gmc. WF following the GTA 
would state the Roots in the Lexicon, the features peculiar to each Root, 
the phrase structure rule, and the transformations needed to produce 
the various WFPs. 
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8.6 GTA and Comps. 

The HPA divided Comps, into three categories: Cops., Dets., and 
Exos. (3.3ff.). All these categories may be defined in terms of the GTA. 
In the following, examples are from the Hamdismal, one of the oldest 
poems in the Poetic Edda. 

8.6.1 Cops. 

iarpscammr ‘brown-short’, i.e. ‘brown and short’ may be derived 
from a structure like that in Fig. 1: 


Figure 1 



Erpr er iarpr Erpr er scammr 

‘E. is brown’ ‘E. is short’ 


Thus in deep structure, Comp. Adjs. of this type derive from compound 
sentential structures. 


8.6.2 Exos. 

sammoedri ‘(having) the same mother’ derives from a structure similar 
to that underlying the sentence peir hafa sgmu mddur in Fig. 2: 



V 

NP 


1 



hafa 

Adj 

I 

l 

‘have’ 

1 

sgmu 

i 

modur 


‘same’ 

‘mother’ 


Thus, the HPA’s ‘semantic definition’ that an Exo. has part of its 
meaning outside the Comp, is made explicit in a GTA analysis, i.e. the 
lexical items which ultimately make up the Comp, are only part of a 
whole sentence in deep structure. 
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8.6.3 Dets. 

At first glance, this group is easily dealt with. Thus, bgdfrcecni ‘battle- 
brave’ is derivable from a sentence like Fig. 3: 


Figure 3 



Here, the constituents of the Comp, are dominated by a VP. But it is 
necessary to stress that Fig. 3 represents an intermediate structure, not 
the final deep structure source. The challenge, therefore, lies in ac¬ 
counting for the large number of possible deep structure sources for 
Comps, of this type. (3.3.2 is suggestive, but neither exhaustive nor 
adequately formulated.) Finally, it can be seen that the traditional 
classifications turn out to a certain extent to correspond to the more 
explicit analysis possible within the GTA framework. 


8.7 Application of Rules and Transformations 

The rules and transformations, beginning with the deep structure, 
apply in linear order, producing a sequence of intermediate structures 
and ultimately a surface structure. This means that the GTA reverses 
the normal HPA’s or TA’s description. In the latter, normal procedure 
would have been to characterize a WFP and then make a few remarks 
about its semantics. But in an explicit GTA, it is necessary to show how 
the deep and surface structures are related and only then to insert the 
derivational endings and specify the root vowel. Thus, Go. arbinumja 
‘heir’ would ultimately derive from a sentence (accepting Lehmann’s 
(1972: § 2) view of Gmc. as an OV language at its earliest stage): arbi 
nimip ‘he takes the inheritance’. Later, a phrase structure rule would 
assign the order: N -f- Vb. to the Comp., and an Agent Marker would be 
added and Ablaut specified in the Vb. Root, giving numja ‘taker’. 
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8.8 Case Grammar 

A refinement on the analysis of Go. arbinumja ‘heir’ would be a 
restatement in terms of Fillmore’s (1968) case grammar, according to 
which the deep structure can he defined in terms of relationships to the 
Vb. This is useful in Gmc. WFPs. since, for example, Comps, which clearly 
share certain basic relationships in deep structure, could be classified 
without reference to such phenomena as the differing Preps, appearing 
in surface strings. Hence, Go. arbinumja would be a surface structure 
representing Fillmore’s [V 0], Go. handuwaurhts ‘handmade’ [V I], etc., 
where V = Vb., and O and I represent Fillmore’s Objective and Instru¬ 
mental Cases respectively. The elucidation of these relationships is 
another important task in Gmc. WF. 

9. Conclusion 

In essence, the three approaches characterized above emphasize differ¬ 
ent aspects of WF. For the HPA the focus is on the history of a given 
WFP from IE to the dials. But with that one central question there can 
be many others and so much data that it has usually not been possible 
to use a consistent terminology or to clearly define the changes between 
the stages of the language or even to characterize constructions in a 
consistent way. The Descriptive and Historical Aspects were often 
confused, and definitions were given now on a morphological, now on a 
syntactic basis. 

The TA has the advantage of narrowing the range of questions 
drastically since it excludes meaning and focuses on a clear description 
of each stage (IE, PGmc., each dial.) in terms of morphemes and the 
constructions into which they enter. Furthermore, it demands a clear 
descriptive terminology which adequately characterizes WFPs. Its disad¬ 
vantages are its exclusion of meaning and its frequent over-insistence on 
the separation of historical stages. 

In the GTA, on the other hand, the main focus is on the sentence, 
permitting a better characterization of WFP’s relations to syntax. With 
its use of syntactic and semantic features it should help to capture more 
systematically many of the elements only randomly dealt with in the 
HPA. With its inclusion of meaning and its readiness to use historical 
data where needed it should help overcome some of the difficulties 
inherent in a strict TA. On the other hand, one may hope that the GTA 
will emulate the clarity of presentation and uniformity of terminology so 
characteristic of the TA. 

By and large, sufficient attempts have been made to deal with Gmc. 
WF using the HPA: the IE or Gmc. Roots in a WFP are usually known; 
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the pattern’s later history in the Gmc. dials, has been traced, and to some 
extent its relation to others is known; with less rigor the types of Con¬ 
structions into which Roots enter have been classified (albeit at a most 
superficial level); and yet full descriptions according to the TA are 
lacking; and only tentative steps have been taken to propose a Relative 
Chronology for WFPs. within the proto-language; finally, it remains to 
uncover the Deep Structure and Semantic Features of Gmc. WFPs. 
according to the GTA. 
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1. Syntactic frameworks 

Most previous syntactic treatments of PGmc. have been implicitly 
based on a general framework which corresponds to Lat. grammar. 
Grimm, Winkler, Behaghel, Nygaard, Hirt, and other authors of syntactic 
compendia give examples of selected sentences, discuss syntactic classes 
and describe their uses hi sentences. But they have not made explicit 
formalized statements about the syntactic structure of PGmc. Recent 
contributors to our understanding of syntax: Tesniere, Diderichsen, 
Chomsky, Greenberg, and Fillmore among others have concerned them¬ 
selves with syntactic structures in much the same way as did the phonolo- 
gists from Sievers to Trubetzkoy. They have aimed at formalized state¬ 
ments in accordance with syntactic principles common to all languages. 
A syntactic sketch produced today must therefore conform to a specific 
framework. The framework used here is transformational, of the format 
w'hich has come to be known as a case grammar. 

A case grammar format ilhiminates the Gmc. data. Under such a 
format the verb is regarded as the central entity of sentences. In simple 
sentences the verb is independent, in contrast with nouns, which exhibit 
various kinds of dependencies (Grimm 1870-98:4.294). Because of this 
view of sentences, the phrase structure rule for the proposition generates 
verbs which may be accompanied by underlying case forms of nouns. 
This rule for PGmc., PS-rule 4 below, is stated as follows: 

Proposition -> Verb (Agent) (Receptor)-or other possible underlying 
cases, which are selected in accordance with the entry of any given verb. 

The functions of nouns are related to the particular verb of a sentence, 
in accordance with semantic and syntactic classes, regardless of overt 
indicators: prepositional phrases and morphologically marked cases are 
grouped together (Winkler 1896; van der Meer 1901; Fillmore 1968). The 
semantic classes, or underlying cases, which I have assumed for PGmc. 
are: agent, receptor, means, target, source, time, and place. As the Gmc. 
examples analyzed below w T ill illustrate, the subject, objects, and adver¬ 
bial expressions in sentences are generated from these nodes. In a 
language like PGmc., which is changing from morphological to preposition¬ 
al indicators of cases, the continuity of development is accordingly well 
represented. For upon the loss of inflected case forms like the Instru¬ 
mental, prepositional phrases replace earlier morphological markers. A 
transformational treatment of the syntax then allows us to present 
clearly the major shifts between the syntax of PIE and the syntax of 
PGmc., including its dialects. 


I 
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2. Syntactic types 

Greenberg’s essay on syntactic typology (1966:73-113) has been parti¬ 
cularly important in permitting us to determine the syntactic charac¬ 
teristics of individual languages, and to specify their changes. Among 
general principles of syntax we can propose that specific patterns of 
relationship between verbs and objects are correlated with other syntactic 
patterns in a given language. Thus, if a consistent language such as 
Turkish or Japanese has a basic clause pattern in which direct objects 
precede verbs (an OV structure), (1) it will also have postpositions rather 
than prepositions, (2) relative clauses will precede their antecedents as 
(3) will adjectives (which are transformationally derived from relative 
clauses) and genitival modifiers (Wackernagel 1926:6). Moreover, (4) 
comparative constructions will parallel clauses in having the standard 
precede the adjective, as in Vedic ghrtdt svddiyah (Rigveda 8.24.20, an 
Archaic hymn) rather than MnGer. or E sweeter than ghee. Further, (6) 
OV languages lack prefixes. All of these patterns have been apparent to 
linguists dealing with the syntax of Vedic (Delbruck 1888; 1893-1900) 
and the syntax of Hitt. (Friedrich 1960). We may therefore reconstruct 
them for PIE, and assume that it was an OV language. Since the modern 
Gmc. languages are basically VO in type, the overall pattern of syntactic 
change in the Gmc. branch of IE was from an OV to a VO structure. In 
this development, PGmc. maintains OV characteristics, but it has also 
taken on numerous VO features. 

Few typological studies of syntactic structures have been carried out, 
and accordingly we cannot make definitive statements about syntactic 
typology. One may place heavier weight on the position of embedded 
sentences than on the syntactic characteristics listed above (Grace 1971). 
By this view, embedded sentences can never follow the V in a consistent 
OV language, but in every sentence the verb must be final. Under this 
assumption, the early IE dialects, and consequently the ancestral 
language PIE, cannot be labeled a consistent OV language. I do not 
however view the position of embedded sentences as a decisive criterion 
for syntactic types, and accordingly I classify PIE and the early IE 
dialects, including PGmc., as OV. The position of embedded sentences 
in the texts available to us I account for as literary modifications. Hopper 
has called my attention to the OV language, Bashkiri, in which stylistic 
word order may have embedded sentences after verbs. Criteria like 
comparative constructions, postpositions, and prefixes are much more 
indicative of syntactic types because they are not modified for stylistic 
or literary effects. 
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3. Problems with syntactic theory and data 

Syntactic students of early languages face the difficulty that all of 
the texts are literary. Our longest collection of early IE materials, the 
Rigveda, is even composed in strict metrical forms. In such material, 
stylistic criteria may take precedence over syntactic patterns (see Voegelin 
on Turkish, 1960:58). 

Moreover, languages have marked as well as unmarked characteristics. 
Marked syntactic patterns are used in affective structures. Thus Watkins 
(1964) pointed out that in affective syntactic patterns of PIE the verb 
preceded its object. A statement of syntax must therefore distinguish 
between affective constructions, and the unmarked syntactic pattern 
which is basic for sentences in a given language. Since our early IE texts 
are literary, for example the Avesta, the Homeric poems, the Beowulf, 
the prose Brahmanas, the Hitt, and Umbr. texts, we must determine 
the basic syntactic structure of these languages with care. I attribute the 
widespread post-verbal position of embedded sentences to the literary style 
of the documents that have come down to us. Support for this statement 
will require a statement on PIE syntax. 

Our procedures in determining the syntactic structure of a language 
must be similar to those applied in the classification of languages. The 
great comparative linguists (for example, Meillet 1937) have pointed out 
that the features characteristic of earlier dominant patterns of languages 
are discernable in anomalous patterns. E, for example, can unmistakably 
be classified as an IE language because in the was: were alternation it 
maintains a distinction between singular and plural stem forms which was 
characteristic of PIE. Moreover, when Hitt, was discovered, it was 
convincingly classified as IE because of its rfn declension, a pattern of 
alternation maintained in early IE dialects and reflected indirectly and 
vestigially in contemporary Gmc. dialects, some of which preserve the 
non-oblique r as in NE water, others the oblique n as in MnNorw. vatn. 
Since the early dialects maintain relics of the OV characteristics listed 
above, we may regard them as developed from a language of an OV 
syntactic type (see 2 above). 

One construction in which syntactic structures are displayed is that of 
compounds (Lehmann 1969). These too suggest an OV stracture for the 
early dialects. A notable advantage of using compounds to determine 
syntactic types is that they are not readily modified. Especially in texts 
which are translated, like many of those in the early Gmc. languages, the 
order of adjectives and genitives with regard to their nouns is readily 
influenced by the order of the source language. Even the order of objects 
and verbs must be suspect in translations, not to speak of complements. 
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But the order of elements in compounds, like comparative constructions, 
is a reliable indicator of syntactic types in much the same way as are 
deep-seated morphological characteristics, such as the r/w inflection. 

Further difficulties are occasioned by the borrowing of syntactic 
structures, which is more common than the borrowing of phonological 
and morphological characteristics. Thus NHG has standardized final verb 
order in dependent clauses, largely through borrowing from Lat. syntax 
(Lehmann 1971). Such syntactic borrowings may lead to restructuring 
in a given language. After final verb order in dependent clauses was 
fixed, Ger. developed postpositions and other OV characteristics. And 
modern Indie languages, heavily modified by the Dravidian OV struc¬ 
ture, are more predominantly OV than was classical Skt. Further, 
PScand. and Old Scand. were apparently influenced by languages 
of an OV pattern, so that literary texts expelled prefixes which 
have been demonstrated for an earlier stage of the language (Lehmann 
1970). Accordingly, we cannot assume a simple, unidirectional syntactic 
development for any given language, whether from OV to VO or in any 
other pattern. For the influences of neighboring languages may affect 
syntactic structures. 

Moreover, languages are not necessarily consistent in their syntactic 
type. E, for example, has the OV characteristic of adjectives preceding 
nouns, though it is generally VO. As noted above, Ger. is VO in normal 
clauses, and OV in subordinate clauses. And obviously, a language is not 
consistent in type when it is undergoing syntactic change. When word 
order is neither VO nor OV, I refer to the syntactic order as ambivalent 
(Lehmann 1972 b). Thus early Gmc. materials at one stage are ambivalent, 
reflecting OV patterns though developing toward a VO type. The 
Romance languages of Western Europe have developed to consistent VO 
languages. 

Faced with these problems in our current understanding of syntax, 
and with the requirement to account for the linguistic development of the 
Gmc. branch from the presumed date of PIE (cir. 3000 B.C.) to the texts 
of almost four millennia later, we must regard any historical sketch of 
PGmc. syntax as highly preliminary. 

4. The data 

Although they are stylized statements, the early Ru. inscriptions 
because of their antiquity provide the best sources for our conclusions 
about the syntax of PGmc. On the basis of an inscription like that of 
Gallehus (400 A.D., Krause 1966: no. 43) we may propose an OV order 
for the PGmc. sentence. 
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ek hlewagastiR holtijaR horna tawido 

‘I HlewagastiR, the son of Holt, made the horn’ 

Other inscriptions support this conclusion, for example, that of Kragehul 
(500 A. D., Krause 1966: no. 27; I omit the magical abbreviations) 
ek erilaR a(n)sugisalas muha haite 

‘I ErilaR am called Ansugisla’s muha (follower)’ 
helmatalija hagala wiju big . . . 

‘helmet-destroying (?) hail (= destruction) I dedicate’ . . . 

The first line with the genitive ansugislas preceding mulia exhibits the 
GN order of OV languages; the second line, with the adjective helmatalija 
preceding hagala demonstrates the AN order. Unfortunately, the Ru. 
inscriptions contain no relative clauses or comparative constructions; 
accordingly these characteristics of syntactic structure are unavailable 
in the earliest Gmc. texts. Moreover, the GN and AN orders do not apply 
for all inscriptions. The postposed holtijaR of the Gallehus inscriptions, 
which is adjectival, is a patronymic (Krause 1966:102). Because of the 
small number of Ru. inscriptions we cannot determine whether it is 
postposed because of an affective pattern, or whether like the OHG 
sequence, Hiltibrant Heribrantes suno, appositives in Ru. regularly fol¬ 
lowed the noun to which they were adjoined. 

More precise distinctions are possible in the early materials of the 
other dialects, notably the archaic language of the Beowulf. As in the 
Gallehus inscription, finite verbs are avoided in the three first metrical 
lifts, and accordingly they are generally found in the final position of the 
metrical line, in accordance with a basic OV order. Klaeber (1953:xciv) 
states that ‘in the matter of word-order the outstanding feature is the 
predominance according to ancient Gmc. rule, of the end-position of the 
verb.’ But verbs may also stand initially, in affective patterns. When 
they do, they often alliterate, besides carrying metrical stress. A notable 
passage is Beowulf 658-60, with even the verb haban used in an affective 
sense (Lehmann-Tabusa: 5-7): 

Hafa nu ond gelieald husa selest, 
gemynde mserpo, msegenellen cyd, 
waca wid wrapum ! 

‘Have now and hold of halls the best 
remember your fame your might make known; 
watch against the enemy!’ 

This sequence of imperatives, in an archaic stichic passage, exemplifies 
a stylistic modification of the OV pattern which was used for affective 
purposes also in the Rigveda (Lehmann 1969:13). 

Besides stating (1950:xciv) that ‘the outstanding feature is the pre¬ 
dominance ... of the end-position of the verb,’ Klaeber points out other 
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patterns in the Beowulf which are characteristic of OV languages. Among 
these are ‘the frequency of the weak adjective (before nouns) when not 
preceded by the definite article, e. g. gomela Scilding’ (xcii); genitives also 
frequently precede nouns; ‘postpositions’ may follow nouns, as in Beowulf 
19 Scedelandum in. Similarly, in the early portions of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, verbs stand primarily in final position, genitives and adjectives 
precede nouns (Shannon 1964:13, 23, 27), and four ‘prepositional phrases’ 
have the ‘object preceding the particle’ (Shannon 1964:34). Accordingly, 
like the Beowulf, the oldest portions of the Chronicle manifest an OV 
order. 

The assumption of an OV order for PGmc. is supported by the structure 
of the compounds of OE and the other Gmc. dialects consisting of a 
nominal and a verbal element in which the nominal element functions as 
the object of the verbal element. These compounds characteristically have 
the object preceding the verb, for example, Go. gardawaldands ‘master 
of the house’, ON folklipande ‘who travels among people, wanderer’, 
OE folcdgend ‘who leads people, chief’, OS folktogo ‘leader of people’, 
OHG manslago ‘murderer’. 

Unfortunately, because of the few materials that have survived from 
the earliest periods, two other characteristics of OV order, comparatives 
with preceding standards and relative clauses preceding their antecedents, 
are rarely attested in the early Gmc. materials. Yet some of the most 
archaic Gmc. texts provide examples of them. An example of the standard 
preceding the comparative is found in Vsp. 64.1-2: 

Sal sir hon standa, sdlo fegra, 

‘A hall she sees standing, (from) the sun fairer’ 

In these constructions the dat. case marks the comparative (Small 
1929:25). An example for OE is found in Beowulf 1850: 
pset pa Sse-Geatas selran nsebban 

‘that than-you the Sea-Geats better do not have’ 

(Small 1929:38ff.; see also Delbruck 1907:206 and Lehmann 1972c). 
Constructions with particles, like those in the modern Gmc. languages, 
replace the OV comparative pattern in the dialects, as in ON, Sg. 55.3-4: 
su mun huitari enn inn heidi dagr 

‘she will be brighter than the brilliant day’ 

Yet the frozen expressions ni pe haldis of the Go. Skeireins (Bennett 
1960:66) and neo dana halt of Hildebrandslied 31, preserve for us the old 
alliterative pattern ‘not (from) that more, by no means’. Remarkably, 
the alliterative accent in Hildebrandslied 31-32 falls on the standard 
dana, as it does on the standard solo in Vsp. 64; in this way metrical 
evidence supports the interpretation of neo dana halt as an archaic 
comparative phrase maintaining a strong accent on the standard. 
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Among the infrequent relative constructions preceding their ante¬ 
cedents are a few examples attested in ON (Heusler 1950:159), e.g. en 
pat er hann sd augnanna, pa liugpesk hann falla mundo ‘but what he saw 
of the eyes, then he thought he would have to fall’. 

Moreover, ON also contains postpositions (Heusler 1950:162; Leh¬ 
mann 1971). Postpositions are maintained in ON, particularly in relative 
clauses, as in hann he'fpe alt, pat er hann slcaut til ‘he hit everything, that 
he shot at’. As Heusler points out (1950:162) these have become preposi¬ 
tions in the other Gme. dialects, including Go., so that the Go. in pammei 
jah standip ‘in which you also stand’ corresponds to ON ok er per standep i. 
The Gmc. postpositions developed on the one hand into preverbs, on the 
other hand into prepositions as the OV characteristics of PGmc. were 
eliminated. 

The OV characteristics in the earliest Gmc. materials, however, suggest 
that the parent language, PGmc., was OV in type. The syntactic phrase- 
structure rules must be fashioned accordingly. 

5. Proto-Germanic phrase-structure rules (PS-rules) 

Case grammars have encountered two problems: one superficial, 
though troublesome; the other, more fundamental. The superficial pro¬ 
blem has to do with terminology. Although the underlying cases (which 
gave rise to the term ‘case grammar’) are semantically based, many of 
the terms for these semantic categories have been taken over from the 
established morphological labels. Panini avoided this problem, distinguish¬ 
ing between semantic (karaka) and morphological (vibhakti) categories 
(Ananthanarayana 1970). Similarly I have introduced distinctive terms 
for the underlying categories. (See the chart on case names.) 

The more fundamental problem concerns the interpretation of state¬ 
ments in syntactic works of the past. Like many nineteenth century 
students of syntax, Winkler refers to semantic uses of case-forms with 
the same terms as those used for morphological or surface forms. More¬ 
over, his study exemplifies a widespread nineteenth century view that in 
the parent language, PIE, the cases had their real, natural meaning 
(Winkler 1896:2, 91-2, 313-6 et passim; see also Delbriick 1907:225-9). 
This unrealistic view of PIE has led to many confusions, which younger 
scholars may fail to understand (Fillmore 1968:20). If however we read 
with care the many nineteenth century syntactic studies, including those 
of Winkler, van der Meer, and Gaedicke, which are unformalized case 
grammars, we can profit greatly from them. These studies are particularly 
valuable for their data on the uses of verbs. Basing our grammars on such 
data, from which we can frame contextual rules, we will be able to make 
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more rapid progress in producing a PGmc. syntax than may have seemed 
possible from the restricted statements of introductory handbooks like 
Hirt’s Handbuch des Vrgermanischen. 

The PS-rules for PGmc. must be arranged in such a way that more 
than one sentence can be conjoined. Accordingly, PS-rule 1 is an optional 
rule permitting the generation of a conjunction (Conj) and one or more 
clauses from the node £. The Greek letter £ is used for sentence to 
distinguish this abbreviation from S for subject. 

Each sentence consists of two components: modality (Mod) and 
proposition (Prop). The modalities that have been identified for PGmc. 
are: negative (Neg) or positive statements; questions (Q) or statements; 
emphatic (Emph) or non-emphatic statements; present or past tense; 
passive (Pass) or active voice; indicative (Indie) or non-indicative mood; 
and of non-indicative mood there are two possibilities, imperative (Imper) 
and subjunctive. These modalities are treated separately from the propo¬ 
sition because they affect all elements of the proposition, adverbial and 
nominal expressions as well as verbal expressions. 

The rules for the proposition have been discussed in section 1 above, 
except for rule 6, which permits the embedding of sentences. 

The PS-rules are as follows: 

1. £ -> Conj £ n (rule optional; n S: 2) 

2. £ -»■ Mod Prop 

3. Mod [± Neg] [± Q] [± Emph] [± Past] [± Pass] [± Indie] 

3 a. [— Indie] -> [± Imper] 

4. Prop -> V (Agent) (Receptor) (Means) (Target) (Source) (Time) (Place) 

5. Case conversion rules 

Agent -*■ NP 

[Nom]/ 4- act . . . 

NP Agential 
[Dat] postposition 

Receptor -> NP (to) 

[Dat] 

NP Directional 
[Acc] postposition 

Means -> NP Agential 

[Dat] postposition 
NP Joerha 
[Acc] 

NP 
[Inst] 
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Target -> 


Source -> 


NP 

[Acc] 

[Dat]/ v Dat ... 
[Gen]/ v Gen ... 
[Nom]/-Act ... 

NP Postposition 
[Dat] of origin 


Time 


NP Temporal 
[Dat] postposition 
NP 
[Gen] 

NP 

[Inst] (ana) 

NP 

[Acc] 


Place -v NP Spatial 

[Dat] postposition 


6. NP -> (det) (Z) N 


Chart on case names 

It is difficult to equate the names used by various scholars for karaka 
categories; the following lists give some of the major correspondences. 
The vibhakti terms are represented here with the designations found in 
western grammars of Skt. 


This 

study 

Panini 

karaka vibhakti 

Fillmore 

1968 

Behaghel, 
Winkler, 
van der 
Meer 

Delbriick 

1893:172-188 

Agent 

karta Nomi¬ 

native, 
Instru¬ 
mental 

Agentive 

Nominative 

Instrumental, 

Genitive 

Receptor 

sampra- Dative 
dana 

Dative 

Dative 

Dative 

Means 

karana Instru¬ 
mental 

Instru¬ 

mental, 

Comitative 

Instru¬ 

mental 

Instrumental, 

Ablative 
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This 

study 

Panini 

karaka vibhakti 

Fillmore 

1968 

Behaghel, 
Winkler, 
van der 
Meer 

Delbriick 

1893:172-188 

Target 

karma 

Accusative 

Objective, 

Dative 

(Animate), 

Factitive 

Accusative 

Accusative, 

Dative 

Source 

apadana 

Ablative 


Ablatival 

dative, 

Genitive 

Ablative 

Time 

(adhika- 

rana) 

(Locative) 


Locatival 

dative 


Place 

adhika- 

rana 

Locative 

Locative 

Locatival 

dative, 

Genitive 

Locative, 

Genitive 

Nominative 

Vocative 





Genitive 

Genitive 


Notes on the PS-rule 5 : 

1. Agential postpositions are: frama, med, mid 

2. Directional postpositions are: abur, after, afteri, ana, en, fur, fura, 
furi, gagana, uber, umbi, under, wipra, perha. 

3. Postpositions of origin: aba, af, frama, us, uz 

4. Temporal postpositions: after, ana, fur 

5. Spatial postpositions: ana, hi, bi, en, uba, uf, under, wipra 

Taking as example one of the earliest Ru. inscriptions, hagiradaR 
tawide, (Garb0lle ; cir. 400 A.D.; Krause 1966: no. 30) we may propose for 
it the following description. I follow the reading which interprets the 
symbol after R as a word-divider, and I assume that in this inscription 
the object was implicit: ‘HagiradaR made (it)’. 

£ —> Mod Prop 

Mod - Neg - Q - Emph + Past - Pass + Indie 

Prop —> V Agt 

Agt -> NP / + act . . . 

[Nom] 

In this derivation the node Agent selects an NP in the nom. because 
of the -Passive node in the Modality rule. In sentences with more ‘case’ 
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nodes, the surface forms are selected also by means of criteria included in 
the lexicon. A fuller statement on selection of sub-rules, prepositions, 
and surface cases will not be included here. 

Number in the verb form will be introduced by a transformational 
agreement rule. The agreement rule is so stated that it applies to adjectival 
constructions as well, and accordingly includes gender and case features 
which are not expressed in non-adjectival ((+V)) verbs; in its complete 
form, the rule would be more extensive than in the form given here. 

V => 


Since the NP hagiradaR is <+Sg> and not a first or second person 
pronoun, the verb form (already specified as past ind.) adds the 3 sg. 
ending -e, yielding tawide. 

To generate more complex sentences, like that of the Gallehus inscrip¬ 
tion PS-rule 6 would be required in adding the appositives hlewagastiR 
and holtijaR to the central structure: Agent Target V. Without such 
additional rules the sentence would have been: elt horna tawido. Rule 6 
would also be used in adding to the central structure: Agent Target Time 
V of the first two lines of the Beowulf the descriptive Gar-dena and 
peodcyninga: 

Hwset, we Gar-dena in geardagum, 
peodcyninga pryrn gefriinon, 

Without the additional rules the sentence would have been: we prym in 
geardagum gefriinon ‘we heard about glory in past days’. Rearrangement 
of the Time component would result from metrical rules; for the poet 
had to alliterate the accentual syllables in order to conform with this 
metrical pattern. 

In this way the phrase-structure rules presented above produce the 
underlying strings of PGmc. sentences, as illustrated here with selected 
sentences in the early dialects. The underlying strings are then modified 
by transformational rules, some of them stylistic and metrical. 

6.a Examples of lexical entries for verbs 

Many of the characteristics of verbs are described in the handbooks, 
as for the Go. vocabulary by van der Meer. For OS see Sievers 1878; 
1935:482-90. Taking as example the cognate of the verb in the Gallehus 



/NP 

a person ' 


‘ a person ~ 

P number 


P number 

y gender 


y gender 

8 case 

/ 

8 case 
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inscription, we may give the following lexical characteristics, on the 
basis of its uses in Go. sentences like Luke 5.33: [ dufoe siponjos ] . . . 
bidos taujand ‘[why do the disciples] make prayers V 

PGmc. tawjan- (Go. taujan, Ru. tawi. .., MLG touwen, OHG zawjan; 
Torp-Falk 1909:166, van der Meer 1901:13-14) 

<+Vb> 

<+v> 

( -(-action ) 

(Agent Target —) 

Various classes of verbs will be set up, in accordance with their 
contextual rules, as the data in van der Meer and other descriptive treat¬ 
ments of the Gmc. dialects indicate. Another prominent class includes a 
Receptor as well as an Agent and a Target, as may be exemplified by Go. 
giban; John 13.26 sa ist pammei ik ufdaupjands pana hlaif giba ‘It is he to 
whom I, having dipped, give this bread’. For others, see van der Meer 
1901:70 ff. 

Adjectives functioning like verbs may also be accompanied by a 
Receptor; see van der Meer 80-1. An example is Go. aglus, as in Mark 10. 
24: haiwa aglu ist paim hugjandam afar faihau in piudangardja gudis 
galeipan ‘how difficult it is for those yearning after wealth to enter into 
the kingdom of God!’ The lexical entry would be: 

PGmc. aglu- (Go. aglus; cf. Go. agls, OE eg(e)le) 

<+Vb> 

<-V> 

(— action) 

(Receptor Target —) 

As an example of verbs accompanied by Means, we may cite Go. qipan, 
as in Luke 8.28: jah stibnai mikilai gap: lva . . . ‘and with a great voice 
said: What . . .’ The contextual rule for such verbs would be (Agent 
Means Target —). As an example of verbs accompanied by Place, we 
may cite Go. maurnan, as in Matthew 6.25: ni maurnaip saiwalai izwarai 
lva matjaip ‘do not worry in your mind about what you eat ...’ The 
contextual rule for such verbs would be (Agent Target Place —). 

In a short sketch, the extent of the classes of verbs can only be suggest¬ 
ed. A thorough description is one of the essential tasks of Gmc. syntax. As 
I have suggested above, such a description will be greatly assisted by the 
case studies of the nineteenth century. The classifications in dictionaries 
such as those of Cleasby-Vigfusson and Bosworth-Toller are also useful. 
Nonetheless, a statement of the contextual rules will not be simple. 
For the classifications in these older works, some of which are frankly 
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taken over here, may be based too largely on surface characteristics. 
Among other problems, individual verbs often follow several patterns. 
Thus, in the last section of his book, van der Meer discusses verbs which 
have different meanings depending on the case accompanying them 
(1901:188-98); for example, Go. hausjan with the dat. means ‘hear/obey’, 
with the acc. ‘hear/perceive’. We may propose that when ‘hear’ is accom¬ 
panied by the semantic feature [OBEY], the marking [Dat] will be 
introduced, leading to a contextual rule requiring the dat. rather than 
the acc. case. 

Yet the complexities are limited. Of the seven karaka categories, 
more than four with any verb are difficult to find. For an example see 
Heliand 3674: imu biforen streidun thene uueg mid iro giuuddiun . . . 
‘[they] before him covered the way with their clothes’. The contextual 
rule is (Agent Means Target Place —); the agent has no surface form in 
this OS passage. The various constructions in OS are given by Behaghel 
(1897), though largely by surface characteristics. Yet Behaghel’s Syntax 
(1897), used in conjunction with the studies mentioned above, provides 
much data for a grammar of PGmc. based on semantic as well as syntactic 
and morphological criteria. References to these works could be given 
in virtually every paragraph below; I refer only to Behaghel’s Syntax. 

6.b Examples of lexical entries for nouns 

Like verbs, nouns must be listed in the lexicon with inherent features. 
Of their inflectional characteristics, case is regulated by contextual fea¬ 
tures associated with individual verbs. An inherent feature of all PGmc. 
nouns is them gender, though in part the stem form of individual nouns 
correlates with gender. 

When applicable, as for participial and adjectival forms, the gender 
features regulate verbal forms by the agreement rule. The number 
characteristics of sentences and phrases are also determined by nouns, 
associated with verbs by means of the agreement rule. Nominal elements 
also determine the person category of verbs in sentences. 

The gender and declension characteristics of PGmc. nouns are well- 
described in the handbooks. Inherent features on the other hand have 
not been investigated; the sampling given below for PGmc. nouns, 
and for nouns in the early dialects, has been determined largely by extra¬ 
polation from their reflexes in the modern languages. As examples of 
lexical entries for nouns we may list those for PGmc. widuz ‘tree, wood, 
lumber’, erpo ‘earth’, and wiba ‘wife, woman’. 
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wibu- (ON vi5r, OE wudu) erjao (ON j<?r9, OE eorS) wiba (ON vif, OE wif) 


<+N> 

(4~ Masc) 

(+ Common) 
(4* Concrete) 

{— Animate ) 
(<+ Count)) 
(+ Collective) 


<+N) 

<4~ Fern) 

<4- Common) 
(4- Concrete) 

<— Animate) 

<— Count) 

<+ Collective) 


<+N) 

<+ Nt) 

(+ Common) 
<4- Concrete) 
<4- Animate) 
<4- Count) 

(— Collective) 


Parentheses are used around a feature of widuz because this entry can be 
either <4* Count) or (— Count); when the homonymous entry has the 
features (— Animate) (—- Divisible), the noun is neuter, as in OHG 
and MHG. 

If features like those illustrated above are provided for verbs and 
nouns, the primary components of simple sentences like those in the 
following lines from an OE charm can be generated. 

Sitte ge, sigewif, sigad to eorpan! 
nsefre ge wilde to wudu fleogan! 

‘Sit down, victorious women, sink to the earth! 

Never wish to fly to the woods!’ 

The first clause of a presumed comparable sentence in PGmc. is deter¬ 
mined as follows by the PS-rules given above: 

Mod -> — Neg — Q + Emph — Past — Indie 4- Imper 
Prop -> Y Agent 
Agent -> NP 
[Nom] 

PGmc. *sitjan- has many of the same features as those fisted above for 
PGmc. *tawjan-, but its contextual rule only requires an Agent. A trans¬ 
formational rule provides the verb-first word order (see 7.18 below): a 
contextual rule regulates the use of the sg. verb form before its pi. pro¬ 
nominal subject. 

Since the pi. of the etymon of sigewif has the features fisted for PGmc. 
*wiba, they are not repeated here. As a voc., it is reduced from the sen¬ 
tence : *juz . . . wiba. (modifiers omitted) 

The clause -sigadto eorpan is generated much like the first clause; in it 
the Target is modified to a surface phrase introduced by to. For generating 
the second long fine of this citation, additional transformational rules are 
needed. Among these are the complementation transformation rule, and 
the negative transformation rule, both of which will be sketched below. 
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7. Proto-Germanic transformational rules 

In the brief space allotted, only a few excerpts from the transforma¬ 
tional component can be included. The transformational rules chosen for 
lengthier discussion may illustrate some of the topics which must now 
be studied in the history of PGmc. and its dialects. 

The rules will be illustrated by means of quotations, with no attempt 
to reconstruct these quotations in PGmc. The quotations selected are 
assumed to be representative of PGmc. syntactic patterns, which would 
be reconstructed on the basis of all the Gmc. languages. For brevity, I 
cite here only examples from OS, such as the following from the Heliand; 
citations are from Sievers’ edition, and the Monacensis text when it is 
available. This section provides examples illustrating the need of some 
of the first rules in the transformational component. 

7.1 Transformational rule 1: conjunction reduction 

2256 Tho hi te themu uuinde sprac 

ge te themu seuua so self endi sie smultro het 
bedea gebarean. 

‘Then he spoke to the wind 
and to the sea as well and ordered them gentler 
both to behave.’ 

The first two half-lines represent a reduction of the syntactic sequences 
underlying two parallel clauses: 

hi te themu uuinde tho sprac 
hi te themu seuua tho sprac 

Conjunction reduction is carried out on these two sequences which are 
linked in accordance with PS-rule 1: S -*■ Conj S 2. 

T-l contains various rules. Identical conjuncts are collapsed by a 
rule like the following: X [Conj Z 1 . . . Z n ] Y 

1 2 3 4 => 

10 3 0 

Z = anything conjoined; Z 1 = Z n , standing here for the segments under¬ 
lying hi .. . sprac. 

Various modality constraints affect this rule. Clauses which are unlike 
in the modalities of question and mood cannot be conjoined. Clauses 
differing in negation or tense may be conjoined only if at least one PS- 
structure component is identical, usually V. If sentences with -f- Emph 
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are conjoined, the emphasis must be attached to identical elements, 
either to verbs or karaka categories. 

In contrast with the modern Gmc. languages, however, the features 
of entities in the proposition need not be identical. For example, in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 755, the second conjoined element is a pi. 
yet the verb remains sg.: Her Cynewulf benam Sigebyrht his rices <h 
West Seaxna wiotan ‘At this time Cynewulf and the rulers of the West 
Saxons deprived Sigebyrht of his territory’. Moreover, although the 
form wiotan is no more clearly distinguished as nom. rather than acc. 
than is the MnE form ‘rulers’, this pattern of conjoining is quite 
possible in OE, though not permitted in MnE; preservation of the OE 
word order into MnE would falsify the original: ‘Cynewulf deprived 
Sigebyrht of his territory and the West Saxon rulers’. In OS as well, 
sg. number of the verb is maintained if the conjunction stands be¬ 
tween two subjects, as in Heliand 2477 endi imu thiu uurd bihagod endi 
uuederes gang ‘and the soil and the course of the weather (is) favorable to 
it’. (See Behaghel 1897:101-6 for further details on congruence.) We 
may then propose the rule for PGmc. 

A + Vb sg & B + Vb sg => A + Vb 8g & B 
By contrast, the rule for MnE is 

A + Vb sg & B + Vb sg => A & B + Vb pl 

We may assume that the pattern persisted into OE and the other early 
dialects from the time of PGmc., when it was less likely to lead to ambi¬ 
guity; for in PGmc. the nom. and acc. pi. forms of many nouns differed, 
as the w-stems do in ON. 

The consequences of conjunction accordingly provide many problems. 
For example, the processes of conjunction may have been more clearly 
indicated in PGmc. than in the early dialects, and in the modern dialects. 
For PGmc. had at least two conjoining particles: PGmc. *jah, Go. jah, 
OE ge and PGmc. *andi, ON en, OE and, as well as the etymon of Go. -uh. 
*jah may have been used when sentence conjunction resulted in deletion 
of identical items; *andi on the other hand may have been used for 
sentence conjoining when reduction was not involved. The subsequent use 
of reflexes of *andi for all of these functions has resulted in a highly com¬ 
plex grammar for conjunction in the modem Gmc. dialects. If in PGmc. a 
separate conjunction was used for phrasal conjoining, as in OS sten endi 
berg, frod endi filuwis, and when no reduction was involved, OS bog endi 
bedode endi bad gerno, the rules for conjunction would have been less 
complex. The topic needs study. Yet many syntactic patterns are clear. 
For example, an NP consisting of contiguous conjoined NP’s required 
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pi. number in the verb; and nominal modifiers were in neut. gender 
unless the conjoined nouns agreed in gender. Rides for conjoining with 
other conjunctions, for example PGmc. *ak, Go. ak, OE ac may require 
reordering of the underlying sequences, but as for *andi reduction is not 
mandatory. 

7.2 Transformational rule 2: complementizer placement 

Heliand 2257 b and 2258 a endi sie smultro het bedea gebarean illustrate 
one type of predicate complementation in Gmc. One variant does not 
require an acc. as subject of the inf., as in Heliand 3840b-3841a hetun 
thar ledien ford en uuif ‘they commanded there to lead forth a woman’. 
Another type of complementation is accompanied by a that construction 
and a finite verb: 596a het that uui im folgodin ‘he commanded that we 
should follow it’. In the most explicit complementation structure with 
hetan, the verb has an object and a that construction, as in Heliand 2032, 
2034: 

Het iho thea ambahtman idiso sconiost 

that sie thes ne uuord ne uuerc uuiht ne farletin 

Gave orders then to those servants the most beautiful of women 
that they neither word nor deed of this nothing should fail to carry 

out. 

This explicit structure may be compared with the use of hetan with two 
objects, as in 4236b-4237a: hetun ina Iudeo liudi Oliueti bi namon ‘The 
people of the Jews referred to it as Olivet by name’, hetan in this sense: 
‘attach something to, recommend something to’ is accompanied by an 
Agent, a Receptor (ina) and a Target (Oliveti). 

In the complementation structure most similar to this construction, 
and I assume accordingly the oldest, hetan takes the demonstrative that 
as Target. In accordance with this assumption a less complex form of 
Heliand 2032, 2034 would be *idiso sconiost het thea ambahtman that ‘the 
most beautiful of women ordered those servants (to do) that’. An apposi- 
tional clause could have been associated with that. Subsequently the 
demonstrative that was shifted to the appositional clause, and this be¬ 
came subordinate. This syntactic shift results in the PGmc. complemen¬ 
tation structure which is most explicit. 

After the shift, the T-rule for complementizer placement is as follows: 

X Agent Receptor [Target] V Y 

1 2 3 4 5 6 =>- 

1 2 3 5 that 4 6 Condition: 5 = V -f- that 
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In this construction the E after that may be any sentence in which the 
subject has the same reference as the Receptor in the complementizer 
construction. The complement sentence may be rearranged, and modified 
in tense and mood; farletin is pret. opt. 

By one modification, tense and mood may be eliminated; the verb in 
the complementizer clause is then non-finite. This is the complementation 
construction of Heliand 2257 b and 2258 a, which are derived from the 
structures underlying the sentences: hi sie bedea (that) het-sie bedea smul- 
tro gebaread ‘he commanded them both that they conduct themselves 
more quietly’. This complementation rule is as follows: 

X Agent (Receptor) Target V Y 

g[Agent WV] g 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 => 

1 2 3 4 7 5 6 [+ Inf] 8 

As in Heliand 3840 hetun thar ledien ford en uuif ‘they commanded there 
to lead forth a woman’, this type of complementation may be made 
without a Receptor implicitly stated. For that reason, (Receptor) is 
marked as optional in this complementation rule. 

Complementation structures have changed considerably in the IE 
languages, as E illustrates. These changes have not yet been described 
adequately, even for a thoroughly studied language like E. The -ing 
complementizer construction, as in She disliked neglecting the work, She 
disliked Peter’s neglecting his work is one of the major innovations in E 
syntax. Though there have been several large studies of the -ing form, 
satisfactory accounts of the development of its uses in these construc¬ 
tions are only now being provided (see Nickel 1966). 

Problems in determining the history of complementation structures in 
PGmc. also require considerable study. Since we assume that the that 
complementation is relatively late in PGmc., we must attempt to deter¬ 
mine earlier constructions. In late PIE, these were infinitival, to judge 
by the patterns in Indo-Iranian. But infinitives themselves are very 
late in PIE, as is demonstrated by the variety of morphological markers 
in the ancient dialects: Indie -turn, -e, Gk. -ein, and so on. PGmc. on the 
other hand is notoriously deficient in infinitives. The inf. which we find 
in the Gmc. dialects is an acc. of a non-finite verbal form which among 
other uses may be the target of selected verbs. 

The most frequent verbs used with inf. complements are those which 
have come to be known as the preterit-presents. It is instructive to 
examine the verbs which have developed in this way; for brevity, only the 
reflexes in one dialect will be given here: Go. wait, kann ‘know’; man 
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‘intend’; mag ‘control’; OE mot ‘be able’; Go. skal ‘be necessary’; parf 
‘be necessary’; daug ‘be sufficient’. These verbs, like OS hetan ‘call, 
command’, lerian ‘point out’, findan ‘find’ are aspectually punctual. The 
development of this complementation structure in PGmc. may help us 
understand the remarkable fixing in Gmc. of selected preterits as new 
pres, tense forms. As the examples with hetan illustrate, PGmc. developed 
a complementation construction which consisted of a punctual verb plus 
an inf. Some verbs which did not have punctual meaning in the pres, or 
e-grade form, such as weyd- used the pret. or o-grade in these complemen¬ 
tation constructions; eventually these preterits were dissociated from the 
presents, and used as auxiliaries. Inf. complementation in early texts, 
such as the OE Saturn 230 Ic can eow Iseran ‘I understand/know to teach 
you’ is similar in construction to a nominal object as in Genesis 583 Ac ic 
cann ealle swa geare engla gebyrdo ‘But I know all so completely the angels’ 
nature’. 

In a further complement construction an inflected inf. may be used 
after preterit-presents, as in Heliand 2530b-2531 a Nio hie so uuido ni can 
te githenkeanne ‘Nor can he imagine so much’. This construction parallels 
complement constructions with verbs other than the preterit-presents, 
as in Heliand 2432b-2433 ‘Ni mende ik elcor uuiht’ quad he, ‘te bidernienne 
dadio minaro’ ‘I did not mean to conceal anything at all of my deeds’. 
The parallelism supports treating the preterit-presents as verbs which 
function syntactically like many PGmc. verbs based on pres, stems; only 
later did the preterit-presents develop into a separate syntactic sub¬ 
class. Classification of the preterit-presents with other verbs introducing 
inflected forms is supported by another construction in which verbs 
indicating motion are accompanied by infinitives, as in Heliand 2647b- 
2648 Than forun thar thea liudi to obar al Galilseo land that godes barn sehan 
‘Then the people traveled there throughout the entire land of Galilee to 
see that child of God’. Other such verbs besides faran are gangan, kuman, 
sidon, giuuitan. 

In addition to infinitives, participles may also be used in complement 
constructions, as in Heliand 5672 b (sia) libbiandi astuodun ‘they arose 
living’. The origin of this use is probably appositional, for the participles 
are often similar in meaning with the finite verb, as in Heliand 5961b- 
5962 a Thuo quam im thar thie helago tuo gangandi godes suno ‘Then came 
there to them walking the Holy One, God’s Son’, and in Heliand 4071a 
griat gornundi ‘(she) wept mourning’. Eventually as numerous occurrences 
like Heliand 5662 may illustrate, for example Heliand 2574b-2575a 
Thuo stuod erl manag, thegnos tliagiandi ‘Then stood many a man, lords 
thinking’, the finite verb came to be less important than the non-finite 
which was used in the complement. 
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The most widespread verbs used in constructions which placed greatest 
semantic weight on the verbal complement are OS uuesan, uuerdan and 
hebbian and their cognates, as in Heliand 5524 that thia muoder thes men- 
dendia sind ‘that the mothers are (will be) rejoicing at this’, Heliand 720 b- 
721 a Tho uuard im thes an sorgun hugi, mod mornondi ‘Then became for 
him his mind in sorrows at this, his mood mournful’. Since we find such 
complement constructions with wisan and the past part, in Go. passages 
which are not direct translations of the Gk., we may assume that this 
type of complementation existed already in late PGme.; compare Mat¬ 
thew 5.21 hausidedup patei qipan ist paim airizam ■rpuybatxxe oxt eppeOyj 
xoi? dpxatot? ‘You have heard what was spoken to the ancients’. Ben- 
veniste (1966:205-7), using examples especially from Heusler, concludes 
that these periphrastic verb forms developed within Gmc. and are not 
due to external influence; he notes the inflected participles of these 
constructions in ON verse hefe ik pik nu mintan ‘I have now reminded 
you’ in contrast with the prose hefe ik pik nu mint. OS examples of the 
three auxiliaries are: Heliand 895b-896a Ic bium an is bodskepi herod an 
thesa uuerold cumen ‘I have come hither on his message to this world’; 
Heliand 5794b-5795a So thiu fri habdun gegangan te them gardon ‘When 
the women had gone to that garden’; Heliand 12 b sia uurbun gicorana te 
thio ‘they were chosen for that’; Heliand 4280b noh uuirdid thiu tid 
kumen ‘the time will still come’. 

The periphrastic constructions which have become central components 
of the verbal paradigm in the dialects, whether as perfects, futures, or 
passives, accordingly have their origin in complement constructions in 
PGmc. Determining the times at which they became independent con¬ 
structions is a problem for specialists in each of the early dialects. It would 
be scarcely justifiable to speak of a periphrastic passive construction, 
for example, until a method came to be fixed for indicating the agent of 
passive constructions. Examining the incipient passives in the various 
dialects from this point of view provides fascinating problems, for exam¬ 
ple the time of their origins. 

7.3 Transformational rule 3: Equi-NP-Deletion 

Many instances of complementation involve strings with two equi¬ 
valent NP’s. An example is Heliand 2417-2418 a Tho bigan is thero erlo 
en fragoian holdan herron ‘Then one of those men began to ask his dear 
lord for this’. Two strings, representing the following sequences, underlie 
this sentence: 

A. Tho them erlo en hwat (indef) bigan 

B. them erlo en holdan herron is fragoda 
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The string for sentence B is inserted in the Target node of sentence A, 
which for the sake of clarity is filled here by the indefinite pronoun hwat. 
The resultant modifications are like those in the modern Gmc. languages. 
The rule applies also to sequences like Heliand 2578-2579 a Badun tho so 
gerno godan drohtin antlucan thea lera ‘They requested then very earnestly 
the good Lord to illuminate the lesson’. 

The complexities in the application of T-rule 3 derive largely from its 
application after the case conversion rules. For in sentences like Heliand 
2578-2579 a the surface cases of the two underlying strings would differ; 
‘the good Lord’ has as surface case the acc. in the first sentence, but if 
the second sentence had been completed it would have the nom. in it. 
Accordingly the case conversion rules would not apply to embedded 
sentences before this and other transformational rules. 

7.4 Transformational rule 4: Agreement 

As was noted in the section on lexical entries, number, person, and 
gender features of verbal forms are determined by these features in 
accompanying nominal constructions. Beginning with the simplest 
instance of agreement, that of a finite verb with the subject of its sentence, 
we may propose an agreement rule as follows: 

y ====> / np 


'a person ' 

/ 

"a person ' 

P number 


P number 

Y gender 


y gender 

_8 case 


.8 case 


Only the first and second personal pronouns would be specifically marked 
for the person category, and accordingly all nouns would require third 
person verb forms. 

With finite verbs, the gender and case features are not overtly 
marked. But gender and case must be noted for each verb to account for 
the use of participial and other adjectival constructions; actual genera¬ 
tion of the form would not be carried out until later, however, so that 
incorrect forms would not be produced. If the verb remained finite, the 
gender and case markings would be disregarded (see 7.13). But the agree¬ 
ment rule would have to be so amplified that it would permit selection 
of the number category by reference, not only by the explicit subject, 
as for gihordun in Heliand 3782b-3784 Stod ine uuerod umbi, grot folc 
ludeono, gihordun is godan uuord, suotea seggian ‘The people stood about 
him, the great nation of the Jews, they heard his good word, comforting 
things said’. The data are well described in the handbooks. 
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7.5 Transformational rule 5: par insertion 

The PGmc. par insertion rule is like that of contemporary E. Sentences 
with a copula may undergo this rule; the copula then is moved between 
the par and the subject as in Heliand 571 b-572 a Thar ni uuard sidor enig 
man sprakono so spahi ‘There has never since been any man so wise of 
speech’. This rule must follow the agreement rule, because the copula 
agrees in number with the subject. On the other hand it must precede 
the inversion of verbs before subjects after initial negatives, as in 
Heliand 5400b ni uuas thar is gimaco huergin ‘There was no equal to 
him anywhere’. 

7.6 Transformational rule 6: it insertion 

Heliand 243-245b provides an example: TJio ni uuas lang aftar ihiu, 
ne it al so gilestid uuard so he mancunnea . . . forgeben habda ‘Then it was 
not long after that until it was entirely carried out just as he had promised 
mankind’. ‘His promise’ expanded to ‘what he had promised’ is replaced 
by it, and extraposed. The rule is like T-rule 5 in resembling the rules in 
the modern dialects. 

7.7 Transformational rule 7: negative placement 

Heliand 243 a provides an example of negative insertion before the 
verb. Another example without adverb preposing is Heliand 226 ‘Ni 
gibu ic that te rode’ quad he, ‘rinco negenun’ ‘I do not give that as advice, 
said he, to any of men.’ Inserted in a string consisting of Agent Receptor 
Target V, the negative is placed initially and occasions verb movement 
to the directly following position. 

7.8 Transformational rule 8: relative clause formation 

As is well-known, PIE relative pronorms left no direct reflexes used 
as relative pronouns in PGmc. The basic ‘relative clause’ pattern in PGmc. 
is hidistinguishable from a coordinate demonstrative clause. Early PGmc. 
may not have contained a distinct relative formation. As in texts of the 
dialects the Gmc. relative clause construction may have consisted simply 
of two paratactic clauses sharing a common element, as in Otfrid I. 17. 
74 in drdume sie in zelitun then weg sie fdran scoltun ‘In a dream they 
told them the way they should travel’. Two paratactic clauses may 
have contained a common element such as then weg, and in one of them 
it could have been deleted by Equi-NP-Deletion. 

The common element could have been a demonstrative, as in Heliand 
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1314b-1315a Salige sind oc undar thesaro managon thiodu thie hebbiad iro 
herto gihrenod ‘Blessed (they) are also among this numerous people they 
(who) have their heart cleansed’. In some constructions, such a demonstra¬ 
tive could have replaced the second occurrence of the shared elements. 

It may therefore he difficult to decide whether the clause is demon¬ 
strative or relative, as in the following OE example: se hear fere, dees 
nama wees Orfeus hsefde an wif, seo wees haien Eurydice ‘the harper, his 
(whose) name was Orpheus, had a wife, she (who) was called Eurydice’. 

To distinguish relative clauses from demonstrative clauses, a particle 
was introduced, such as er in Havamal 60.1-2 Hrmnar pgll, su er stendr 
porpi d, ‘dies the fir-tree, which stands on the hill’. We may assume that 
this device was late, because the particle varies from dialect to dialect: 
Go. -ei, ON es/er, OE pe, OS the, OIIG thar (Wilhelmy 1881:20ff). For 
late PGmc. we can posit a relative construction with such a marker. 

7.9 Transformational rule 9: relative clause reduction 

As in the modern Gmc. dialects, relative clauses with copulas could 
be reduced, yielding adjectival phrases and simple adjectives. Thus the 
postposed adjectival phrase so arma in Heliand 2992-2993a that thu sie 
so arma egrohtfullo uuamscadon biuueri ‘that you mercifully protect her 
(who is) so poor from the evildoer’ was a reduced form of clauses like 
that in Heliand 1301-1302a man an thesoro middilgard thie her an iro 
mode uuarin arme thurh odmodi ‘men on this earth, who here in their 
minds were poor through humility’. When such reduced relative clauses 
consisted simply of adjectives, they were preposed, in accordance with 
the OV structure of PGmc. 

Unlike the modern Gmc. dialects, the distinction between restrictive 
and non-restrictive modifiers was marked in adjectives, with the wk. 
inflection indicating a restrictive relationship and the strong a non- 
restrictive. We may therefore assume such a distinction in non-reduced 
relative clauses, though the means of marking it are not known. 

7.10 Transformational rule 10: possessive formation 

Possessive relationships of two types could be indicated in PGmc.; 
I cite examples from OS, even though the two types are not consistently 
distinguished in the Heliand. Inalienable possession or ownership was 
expressed by means of the copula wesan and the dat., as in Heliand 
3767b uuas iru enuald hugi ‘she had a steadfast mind’. The statement 
is about the widow who had given her last mite for charity; use of the 
dative with wesan indicates a permanent attribute of hers. 
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On the other hand, haben with the aec. is used to indicate alienable 
possession. When for example Jesus had tested the Canaanite woman 
and found she had ‘good will,’ this construction was used; it indicates 
that she had met the test at the moment, though earlier there were 
doubts concerning her faith. Heliand 3024 Uuela that thu uuif habes 
uuillean goden ‘It’s well that you, oh woman, have good will!’ Another 
example of this use refers to Peter, Heliand 4690 b thu habis thegnes 
hugi ‘you have the mind of a nobleman’. Since this statement was made 
when Jesus was aware of Peter’s impending denial, it can scarcely 
indicate inalienable possession. 

7.11 Transformational rule 11: possessive clause reduction 

Both types of possession may be expressed by means of genitives, 
which are reduced forms of possessive clauses, with the distinction 
between alienable and inalienable possession merged in the surface 
forms. For an example indicating alienable possession we may note the 
line preceding 3024, when Jesus recognized the faith of the woman: 
3022b-3023a Tho gihorde that fridubarn godes uuillean thes uuibes ‘then 
that child of God perceived the belief of the woman’. Other genitives 
of both types are abundant in the texts. 

7.12 Transformational rule 12: prenominal modifier placement 

Nominal modifiers of both kinds, adjectival and genitival, are placed 
before their nouns, as in the following example, Heliand 103b-106a 
That uuerod othar bed umbi thana alah utan, Ebreo liudi, huuan er the 
frodo man gifrumid habdi uualdandes uuilleon ‘The other people waited 
around that temple outside, Hebrew people, until the wise man had 
performed the Ruler’s will’. The adjective frodo precedes the noun it 
modifies, as do the genitives Ebreo and uualdandes. But the order may 
be disrupted for marking of various kinds, such as metrical prominence. 
For example, genitives regularly precede adjectives, as in Heliand 5237 a 
dodes uuirdig ‘worthy of death’. But in Heliand 2879 that he uuari 
uuirdig uuelono gehuilikes ‘that he was worthy of every kind of wealth’; 
here to meet the metrical requirements of the two half-lines, the gen. is 
postposed. 

7.13 Transformational rule 13: noun phrase agreement 

When clauses are reduced, preposed adjectival modifiers have inflect- 
tions to agree with their former antecedents in case, number and gender. 
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7.14 Transformational rule 14: question formation 

In questions, whether formed with interrogative pronouns, inter¬ 
rogative particles, or by means of intonation, the interrogative or the 
item questioned tends to move to the front of the sentence. Accordingly, 
verbs are found initially in simple questions, as in Heliand 5105b-5106a 
Is he dodes nu uuirdig be sulicun uuordun? ‘Is he now worthy of death 
for such words’ 1 Such yes-no questions may be derived from questions 
introduced by huueder. This derivation is based on the assumption that 
yes-no questions are reduced forms of correlatives; in the first question, 
huueder is the introductory particle, in the second, a different particle, 
as in the only attested occurrence in the Heliand, 5207b-5208 ‘Hueder 
thu that fan thi selbumu sprikis’ quad he, ‘the it thi odre her erlos sagdun’, 
‘Whether you say that of yourself’, said he, ‘or other men here told it 
to you’ = ‘Do you yourself say that, or did other men here tell it to 
you’ ? Compare also the Go. version of Matthew 9.5 hapar ist raihtis 
azetizo qipan: afletanda pus frawaurhteis, pau qipan: urreis jah gagg? ‘Is 
it really easier to say: your sins are forgiven you, or to say: rise up and 
walk’ ? 

This use of two correlative particles apparently provided the full 
pattern of yes-no questions. The alternative however did not need to 
be indicated, as in the sole example in the Heliand, 554b-555a Huueder 
lediad gi uundan gold te gebu huilicun gumuno ? ‘Are you bringing wound 
gold as a gift to some man ?’ Subject-verb inversion was frequently 
carried out in such questions, as in questions without a particle. 

Corresponding to the use of huueder are two particles in Go., in which 
differing particles are used to indicate the type of answer, as Streitberg 
(1920:219) illustrated by quoting Luke 6.39 ibai mag blinds blindana 
tiuhan? ni-u bai in dal gadriusand? ‘Is it possible for a blind man to 
lead the blind?’ (NO) ‘Is it not true that both will fall down?’ (YES) 
A corresponding pattern of presupposition is used in Beowulf 1319 b— 
1320, when the poet knows that the answer is NO: fraegn gif him wiere 
sefter neodladu niht getiese ‘he asked if the night had been pleasant for 
him in according with his wish’. 

As these examples indicate, Go. ibai ‘if’ and its cognates in the other 
dialects could be used to introduce questions. The use of ibai in correlative 
structures leads to conditional clauses. A ‘question’ introduced by OS 
e/ might be accompanied by an alternative question, yielding a correla¬ 
tive construction somewhat like that in Heliand 5207 cited above, for 
example, Heliand 919b-920a Ef thu nu ni bist that barn godes, bist thu 
than thoh Helias ‘If now you are not that child of God, are you then in 
any case Elias ?’ When such correlatives were put in the first or third 
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person, conditional sentences resulted. An ancient pattern in the third 
person is found in Heliand 224b he niate of he moti ‘let him use it if he 
can’. For an example of a first person, we may cite Heliand 219b-220 
That ic an minumu hugi ni gidar uuendean mid uuihti, of ic is giuualdan 
mot ‘That I may not change in my mind at all, if I can control it’. 

Conditional sentences came to vary greatly in verb forms, with indica¬ 
tives as well as subjunctives, and in other characteristics. Contrasts in 
word order are apparent in Go. as well as in the dialects attested later. 
The verbs of independent clauses were moved towards the front, while 
they tended to remain final in subordinate clauses (Delbriick 1910:359). 
The history of conditional clauses, and of subordination in general, 
needs considerable study. 

7.15 Transformational rule 15: adverb preposing 

Adverbs and adverbial phrases are introduced as Means, Source, 
Time or Place Nominals. They may be moved to first position in sentences 
other than questions. The subject is then placed after the verb if this 
occupies the second position. 

7.16 Transformational rule 16: negative incorporation 

In negative sentences, indefinites must belong to the enig rather than 
the sum class; the enig class includes also en, endihweder, eoman, eowiht. 
The negative particle introduced through the modality feature must be 
placed before such indefinites. The copying rules remain to be determined, 
as Heliand 1507-1508 may illustrate: Than uuilleo ic iu eft seggean that 
san ni suerea neoman enigan edstaf eldibarno ‘Then I want to tell you 
too that no one of the children of men should swear any oath’. Yet we 
may conclude from this passage, and from the following quotation, that 
the negative is copied before the verb and, optionally, indefinites; 
Heliand 1577b-1578a huuand imu nis biholan neouuiht ne uuordo ne 
uuerco ‘for nothing is concealed from him, neither of words nor of 
works’. In Heliand 3892 the negative is copied before the verb and the 
indefinite: Ne ik thi geth ni deriu neouuiht ‘Nor do I blame you in any¬ 
thing’. 

Preverbal, the negative remains attached to the verbal node through 
subsequent transformations. The antiquity of preverbal copying is 
assured from forms like OS netuuan (ni uuet hwanan) ‘somewhere (I do 
not know whence)’ and OE nathwasr, as well as the contracted forms of 
the copula in various dialects, as in OS nis. For these frozen forms 
provide excellent evidence of the PGmc. pattern. 
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After negative sentences, many conjunctions are replaced by ne, 
as in Heliand 243 Tho ni uuas lang aftar thiu, ne it al so gilestid uuard 
‘Then it wasn’t long after that until it was carried out just so’. This 
construction has led to the predominant pattern in negative conditionals, 
as in Heliand 121b-122a ne si that he me an is arundi huarod sendean 
uuillea ‘unless it be that he wants to send me somewhere on his errand’. 

7.17 Transformational rule 17: subject verb inversion 

After the sentence initial elements introduced by transformational 
rules 14-16, subjects are inverted after verbs. Examples may be found 
above. 

7.18 Transformational rule 18: reordering 

As indicated above, late rules may produce reordering. These rules 
have to do with affective patterns, whether to introduce emphasis in 
prose texts or bring about rearrangements for poetic purposes. By such 
rules any of the entities generated by the PS-rules may be rearranged; 
the examples cited above give adequate evidence. 

Among the phenomena resulting from such rules are those of economy 
(Ersparung). Economy has long been studied, and often identified as a 
conjoining device. As in Heliand 1352b-1353a, the economy in Gmc. 
texts is usually evident in the second conjoined sentence. This example 
illustrates that the conjoining may be implicit: thie her er an uunnion 
sind, libbiad an luston ‘who here formerly have been in happiness, (who 
here) have been living in pleasure’. An example of explicit conjoining 
is found in Heliand 2885b-2887: huand he thit uueroldriki, erde endi 
uphimil thurh is enes craft selbo giuuarhte endi sidor giheld ‘because he 
this world, earth and heaven through his might alone himself created 
and since has maintained’. 

Under the name of gapping, which was proposed by Ross, economy 
has been related to language types. In VO languages like the contem¬ 
porary Gmc. dialects, the economy is introduced into the last clause: 
‘because he created this world, earth and heaven’. In OV languages like 
Japanese, it is introduced into the first. Using the location of economy 
as a guide, we would consider the Gmc. documents from the eighth 
century onward as indicating a basic VO order. Yet in the Heliand 
passage just cited, the verb is final in its clause, and one could interpret 
the gapping as in the first sentence, which would be derived from huand 
he thit uueroldriki giuuarhte. As in other constructions, this passage then 
reflects the earlier PGmc. OV order. 
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8. Conclusion 

Probably more than the other essays of this book, mine indicates the 
extent of the work that must now be done to provide an adequate 
treatment of PGmc. grammar. Opportunities for further studies in 
PGmc. syntax are highly promising. As I have mentioned above, exten¬ 
sive collections have been made by nineteenth century scholars; these 
can be used as a basis for many necessary syntactic studies. Without 
wishing to appear ungracious to the scholars who made these collections, 
I might point out differences in our interests by noting that one of the 
best of these studies, Behaghel’s of 1897, lists patterns by the numbers 
of items involved. Dealing with phrases (Wortgruppen), Behaghel treats 
them in accordance with the number of entities they contain, whether 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7 (109-224); sentence groups are handled similarly (303- 
368). Rather than list the number of entities in constructions, we would 
like a grammar so designed that it presents the data of language in 
accordance with the structural principles of any given language, in a 
framework that is capable of embracing any language whatsoever. 

Whether the framework used here will be followed by others who 
carry out the studies I have recommended is not my primary concern. 
This framework has the advantages of Panini’s grammar, and the 
improvement that it does not need to deal separately with the upa- 
padavibhakti-case forms introduced because of a word other than a 
verb-and the karakavibhakti-case forms introduced because of the 
relations with verbs (Ananthanarayana 1970:18). One source of the 
upapadavibhakti are adjectives; they here are treated in the same 
grammatical class as verbs. By my framework the syntactic patterns in 
the early Gmc. materials can be handled comprehensively, as a sketch 
of a section of one of our oldest and presumably most genuinely Gmc. 
materials may indicate, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. This section is the 
entry in the Parker manuscript for 418 A. D., written as much as five 
centuries later. To achieve the required brevity, the PS-rules and T-rules 
are merely indicated, with more extensive markers omitted. 

Her Romane gesomnodon al pa gold hord pe on Bretene wseron, 7 


Time Agent V 

Target 

Agent Place 

V 

T-rule 8 

sume on eorpan 

ahyddon pset 

hie 

nsenig mon sip pan 

Target Place 

V Receptor 

T-rule 1 with result 
meaning 

Target 

Agent 

Time 
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findan ne meahte, 7 sume mid him on Gallia Iseddon: 

V Target Means Place V 

T-rule 2 T-rule 7 (Comitative) T-rule 1 

In this year the Romans collected all the gold-hords that were in 
Britain, and some they hid in the earth so that no man has been able 
to find them since, and some they carried with them to Gaul. 

This brief analysis may illustrate some of the tasks to carry out in 
determining the syntactic patterns of PGmc. and the early dialects. On 
the basis of detailed syntactic analyses of the available materials, (1) the 
transformational rules must be worked out so that they yield the patterns 
attested, (2) additional (low-level) transformational rules must be deter¬ 
mined and (3) lexical classes must be specified in detail. When many 
such studies are completed, we will be able to speak with greater assur¬ 
ance of historical syntactic change. For example, just what processes 
were involved in subordinate clauses in PGmc. and the early dialects ? 
Is there indeed adequate evidence to assert that verbs occupied a later 
position in subordinate clauses than in independent clauses (Delbriick 
1910:359) and that pronouns were used more frequently in subordinate 
clauses (Schulze 1933:587-89)? 

Minute syntactic analysis will also illuminate in greater detail the 
structures of individual dialects (West Saxon as opposed to Anglian, 
OS, etc.), of the style of individual writers (possibly even various trans¬ 
lators, such as those of the OHG Tatian), and disclose characteristics of 
individual genres (charms, epic, etc.). Moreover, we may be able to use 
syntactic criteria other than the few features suggested by Schulze 
(1933:376, 543-4) and others to determine the history and interrelation¬ 
ships of the Gmc. dialects. These interrelationships have been deter¬ 
mined primarily on phonological and morphological characteristics, 
which for some time have made up the greater part of texts and courses 
dealing with languages of the past. If syntax resumes a central position 
in the historical study of languages, current treatments of phonology 
and morphology will also need attention.* 


* The essay owes a great deal to members of a class in PGmc. syntax held 
at the University of Texas during the second semester, 1969-70: Deforest 
A. Barton, Maria Barth, John Derrenberger, Marilyn McGivney, Mary 
Neff, Solveig Pflueger. I am further grateful to Jon Erickson, Eric Hamp, 
Paid Hopper, Philip Scherer, Theo Vennemann and to the participants 
in this project. 
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Indices* 

Index of forms 


This index of forms is quite complex, since so many different languages 
are cited by so many different authors, who do not always use the same 
spellings and the same grammatical terminology. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that the reader familiarize himself with the fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs, which will enable him to use the index effectively. 

Coverage 

This index aims at completeness, with one exception. Complete sen¬ 
tences and long phrases, which occur frequently, mostly in Lehmann’s 
essay, are not analyzed. But if they contain a nuclear word around which 
the whole construction revolves, that word appears in the index. 

Designation of languages 

Only language designations are given, not designations of dialects; 
e.g., Anglian and West Saxon are both called OE. Otherwise the author’s 
designations are used everywhere. If two authors have different termino¬ 
logies, both are given; e.g. hverr ON = 01. (Of course this does not mean 
that ON and 01 are the same language; it merely means that in this book 
both terms are used to refer to this particular entry.) An entry such as 
‘Ariovistus Lat. (Gmc.)’ indicates a Lat. text with (presumably) Gmc. 
elements. 

Grammatical terminology 

Bound morphemes such as endings, suffixes, clitics, etc., are given a 
designation of their nature; the term used is that of the author(s). 

An entry such as “*xelp- PGmc. (ablaut) 199” means that the different 
ablaut stages of this stem are given on that page. Similarly, an entry 
such as “patir Gk. (inflexion) 10” means that a full inflexional paradigm 
is found there. 

Regularization of spellings 

In general, regularization has been kept to a minimum and the authors’ 
wishes have been respected to the greatest possible extent. For instance, 

* The numbers refer to pages. Numbers in italics indicate that the item 
occurs more than once on that page. 
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some authors use certain diacritic marks, others do not, but the index 
does not attempt to eliminate the inconsistencies (e.g. Go. -dedai vs. 
-dedeina ; the presence or absence of an asterisk before or after a recon¬ 
structed form). Even when different diacritic marks are used to indicate 
the same phenomenon, the diiferenee has been kept (e.g., length, if it is 
indicated at all, may be marked by a macron - or by a circumflex A ). 

However, when one and the same form is cited both with and without 
diacritic marks, or with different diacritic marks, only one spelling is 
given. 

The following regularizations have been adopted: 

ON has been regularized consistently, following Gordon 2 1957, but 
macrons - are used instead of accents ' to indicate length, and the 1 pi. 
ending -m is kept. Note that this may change the form quite substantially; 
e.g. skolo is found under skulum. 

The PIE semivowels are spelled y and w, but the semivowels forming 
the second part of PGmc. diphthongs are spelled i and it. (For a justi¬ 
fication of this, see van Coetsem 1972, § 3.1.2,2.) Otherwise PGmc. semi¬ 
vowels are spelled j and w. 

The Gmc. voiceless obstruent corresponding to PIE k has been 
regularized as x\ e.g. */puhtuz/ is found under */puxtuz/. 

OHG and OS c for k has been changed to k; also uu for w has been 
changed to w. 

d has been changed to d, but OE <5 and p are both transcribed as p. 
Alphabetical order 

ee = ae; ce and 0 = oe ; the laryngeals, transcribed as H followed by a 
subscript, = h. hr follows h; p follows t. Other derived letters are classified 
with the original symbol, e.g., y = n, o = o, d = d, etc. Superscripts 
count as full letters; thus d h — dh, etc. 

Forms are alphabetized as they occur, with one exception: the prefix 
ge-, gi- is discounted when it precedes the past participle. Thus gibotan is 
found under B, but gaskajts under G. 

If several languages have the same form, the classification in the in¬ 
dex is according to the alphabetical order of the language designations; 
e.g. 

bugi Go. 
bugi OHG 
bugi OS 


Guy A. J. Tops 



A 

-a Go. (ending) 14 

*-d IE (ending) 34 

a HE 108 

actsai Osc. 45 

aba lPGmc. 249 

Abbo OS 159 

abducere Lat. 63 

abur lPGmc. 249 

ac OE 256 

achta OFri. 169 

ad OE (ending) 90 

-ad, -ad OS (ending) 90 

ad- Skt. 187 

adalordfrumo OS 216 

addeins Go. 146 

adducere Lat. 63 

seft OE 169 

wht OE 224 

eelbitu OE 59 

self-siden OE 65 

Senna OE 106 

aenus Lat. 63 

teren OE 63 

aes Lat. 63 

eespe OE 169 

setta OI 125 

sepele OE 120 

af Go. 100,216 

af lPGmc. 249 

(df)al-\-dik Go. 112 

dfltt Go. 100 

aftan OHG 169 

aftan OS 169 

aftana Go. 169 

aftar OS 91 

after lPGmc. 249 

afteri lPGmc. 249 

aftiuhan Go. 63 

dftra+dnastode ins Go. 

112, 113 

af-walwips Go. 108 


-ag Go. (suff.) 14 
*-aga- Gmc. (suff.) 215 
*-aga- WGmc., Go. 

(suff.) 215 
dga OFri. 91 
[aggj-, aggju-] WGmc. 

153, 155, 156, 158 
[agj-, agjo] PGmc. 153, 
155, 156, 158 
agls Go. 251 
aglu- PGmc. 251 
aglus Go. 251 
*agsla pre-Lat. 63 
ahesnes Umbr. 63 
ahs Go. 145 
ahsala OHG 63 
ahtau Go. 165, 169 
ahte OE 125 
ahto OHG 169 
ahto OS 169 
dhtSta OHG 34 
dhtoti OHG 34 
ahtoton OHG 34 
ai+dik Go. 112, 113, 
207 

-ai+duk Go. 112, 113, 
114, 206 

aiaukum Go. 206 
aiffapa Go. 146 
dih Go. 224 
aih Ru. 149 
aihta Go. 125 
aihtedes Go 125 
dihts Go. 224 
aihia- Go. 147 
*dik- PGmc. 207 
aikan Go. 207 
*ain- Gmc. 63 
dinana Go. 106 
ainlif Go. 57, 58fn. 
aire OIr. 67 
aims Go. 125 


aips Go. 66 

aip+pdu Go. 113, 114, 
145, 146 

aiw Go. 114, 146 

aiz Go. 63 

ak Go. 256 

*ak PGmc. 256 

akno Osco-Umbrian 62 

akranalaus Go. 219 

ala Lat. 63 

ala Ru. 149 

alawid Ru. 148, 149 

*albh- PIE 59 

albiz OHG 59 

albus Lat. 59 

aid WGmc. 75 

aldinn OI 75 

alew Go. 68, 69 

*alewa- Raet. 69 

alfu Umbr. 59 

alhvitr OI 222 

all OI 222 

allis Go. 114 

alpeis Go. 75 

alu Ru. 149 

amann Bret. 60 

amant Lat. 186 

ambaht OHG 67 

amsala OHG 168 

amsans Go. 168 

-an- Gmc. (suff.) 220 

ana lPGmc. 248, 249 

dna-ai-duk Go. 103 

anabaud Go. 145 

anabaup Go. 145 

anabiuda Go. 145 

ancho OHG 60 

and- Go. (proclitic) 109 

and OE 255 

-and OS (ending) 90 

dnda- Go. 108 

anda-set Go. 132 
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dnda-waiirdi Go. 109 
anden ‘the duck’ Swed. 

34 

anden ‘the ghost’ Swed. 

34 

dnd-bindan Go. 108 
*andi PGmc. 255, 256 
dnd-waurdjan Go. 109 
Anke MnGer. (dial.) 60 
dnne OE 106 
annus Lat. 62 
anst-ai Go. 135 
*/anstiz / PGmc. 140 
amts Go. 140 
-anp PGmc. (ending) 90 
anparleikei Go. 219 
*apo IE 100 
*apo IE 100 
Appletreewick NE 111 
-aptan OI 169 
dr OI 151 

-aR Ru. (ending) 29 
dr a Lat. 45 
arbja Go. 66 
arbi Go. 66 

arbinumja Go. 220, 235, 

236 

area Lat. 133 
archa OHG 133 
arcus Lat. 62 
arfnyti OI 214 
arlvazna Go. 62 
arina ON 45 
aRina Ru. 45 
Ariovistus Lat. (Gmc.) 

15 

-arius Lat. (suff.) 214 
-arja- Gmc. (suff.) 214, 

215, 224 
arka Go. 133 
arm OHG 168 
arm OS 168 
armbaugr OI 220 
armr OI 168 
arms Go. 168 
arr OI 125 
ars OHG 168 
ars OI 168 
ars OS 168 
drvakr OI 220 
*aryo- IE 67 


*-as IE (ending) 34 
as-au NWGmc. 135 
asilu-qairnus Go. 103 
dsilus Go. 106 
asmad Skt. 166 
asmdi Skt. 166 
aspa OFri. 169 
aspa OS 169 
dss OI 168 
-assus Go. (suff.) 105 
aster Gk. 166 
at- Go. (proclitic) 107 
-at OS (ending) 90 
at-gdggartds Go. 108 
atgagggand Go. 171 
at-giban Go. 107, 108 
-ath OFri. (ending) 90 
a-thengian OS 127 
*atnos Italic 62 
atta Go. 194 
dtta OI 125, 152, 169 
atti Skt. 187 
attiuhan Go. 63 
at-uh-pan-gaf Go. 108, 
109 fn. 
apm Go. 62 
-ap Ingveonic 90 
duga-daiiro Go. 103, 104, 
105, 111, 113, 220, 
221 

*duga-dur- PGmc. Ill 
*[augonom] PIE 137 
*dulc- PGmc. 199 
aukan Go. 207 
*/aukanan/ ePGmc. 137 
aurddrach OIr. 65 
[axtau] PGmc. 152 
*dxtow PGmc. 102 
*ayes-no- Italic 63 
*-az PGmc. (ending) 29 


B 

Bacenis Lat. (Gmc.) 15, 
134 

bad OE 130 
bad OFri. 157 
bad OHG 163 
bad OI 151 
bad OS 159 

*/bffidme/ ePGmc. 137 


*/b£ed-um/ IPGme. 137 

beer OE 154 

beerfot OE 220, 221 

bseron OE 124 

beep OE 154 

*/baid-/ PGmc. 130 

bairan Go. 146, 164, 225 

-bairga Go. 122 

bairgan Go. 58 

baip Go. 119, 130 

bald Lith. 164 

balwawesei Go. 58 

-balg Go. 168 

balg OFri. 168 

balg OHG 168 

balg OS 168 

balgs Go. 228 

balo OHG 58 

band OI 225 

*/bande/ ePGmc. 137 

-bar Go. 146 

-bar MnGer. (suff.) 233 

bar OHG 163 

bar OI 151 

bar OS 159 

bdra OI 225 

bare-foot MnE 220 

barfufl MnGer. 220 

bAriutip Ru. 19, 149, 

150 

barizeins Go. 47 
barn Go. 75 
barn OI 225 
barna OFri. 90 
baro OHG 58 
barr ON 47 
barum OHG 124 
bdrum OI 124 
barun OS 124 
bArutR Ru. 19 
barvot MLG 221 
barvuos MHG 221 
baud OI 129, 151, 153 
*/baud-/, [bau8] PGmc. 

128, 153 
baug Go. 129 
*/baug-/ PGmc. 128 
*/bauge/ ePGmc. 137 
baur Go. 225 
baurg Go. 168 
baurgs Go. 146 
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baurg-s-waddjus Go. 217 
218, 228 

baup Go. 88, 119, 146, 
206 

/bferda/ OHG 91 
bead OE 153, 154 
beag OE 129 
bealu OE 58 
bearo OE 58 
bed OS 130 
bedinn 01 130 
bedum Go. 137 
befela OFri. 168 
beid OI 130 
beida Go. 130 
beidan Go. 130, 190 
*/boidan-/ PGmc. 131 
beidis Go. 130 
*/beidis-/ PGmc. 131 
*/beidu/ PGmc. 131 
beiskr ON 190 
beisl ON 190 
*beis+n- PGmc. 190 
-beisns Go. 190 
beist Go. 190 
beit OHG 130 
beita Go. 124 
beita OI 225 
beitan Go. 124, 190 
beitip Go. 124 
belc OFri. 157 
belgr OI 168 
bene OE 104 
*bend- PGmc. 34, 178 
beodan OE 88, 126, 153, 
154 

[beoOanan] PGmc. 153 
beode OE 126 
beogan OE 129 
beogo OE 129 
beorgan OE 58 
beorgu OE 122 
beornan OE 90 
beotames OHG 197 
ber OFri. 157 
ber OS 123 
bera OFri. 157 
bera OI 151, 225 
beran OE 154, 164 
beran OHG 163 
beran OS 159 


bere OHG 139 
*/berede/ (e)PGmc. 138, 

139 

beregu Russ. 58 

beret OHG 123, 138, 139 

berfmttr OI 220 

berfot OFri. 220 

berg OHG 18 

bergan OHG 58 

-beri OI 225 

berna OFri. 90 

berry E 227 

berum Go. 124 

bet OFri. 157 

beth OFri. 157 

*beud- Gmc. 34, 199 

(ablaut) 

*/beudan-/ PGmc. 130 
*/beudis-/ PGmc. 130 
*/beudu/ PGmc. 130 
*/beugan-/ PGmc. 130 
*/beugesi/ ePGmc. 137 
*/beugis-/ PGmc. 130 
*/beugu/ PGmc. 130 
bhdrati Skt. 164 
*[b h ed h -mme] PIE 137 
*bhel- PIE 52 
*/b h erete/ PIE 123, 138, 

139 

*/b h eroyt/ PIE 139 
*[b h ewg h esi] PIE 137 
*[b h idnt] PIE 137 
*bhl-eH v y- PIE 52 
*bhl-ey- PIE 52 
*bhl-ey-g- PIE 52 
*bhl-ey-k- PIE 52 
*[b h ond h e] PIE 137 
*[b h owg h e] PIE 137 
*bhrdter IE 101 
/bhrator/ PIE 165 
*[b h ug h me] PIE 137 
*[b h ug h nt] PIE 137 
bi lPGmc. 249 
U lPGmc. 249 
biada OFri. 157 
bi-seftan OE 91 
bi-drbaidjan Go. 108 
bi+aukan Go. 112, 113 
bid OI 130 
biba OI 130 
bidan OE 130 


bidan OS 130 
gibidan OS 130 
*/bidan-/ PGmc. 130 
bidans Go. 130 
bidda OFri. 88, 169 
biddan OE 88, 169 
biddian OS 88, 169 
bide OE 130 
biden OE 130 
bidi Go. 130 
bidi OI 130 
bidi OS 130 
*/bidi-/ PGmc. 130 
bidis OS 130 
bidja, bidja ON = OI 
88, 169 

bidjan Go. 88, 169 
bido OE 130 
bidr OI 130 
bidu OS 130 
bidum Go. 119, 130 
bidum OI 130 
*/bidum-/ PGmc. 130 
bidun OS 130 
biehst OE 129 
bielg OE 168 
bietst OE 126 
bifelhan OHG 168 
bifelhan OS 168 
bilaigon Go. 194 
bildschon MnGer. 233 
(bi)leiban Go. 57fn. 
binda OI 225 
bindad OE 90 
bindad OS 90 
bindan Go. 178, 199 
bind-e-t OHG 135 
bintant OHG 90 
bindath OFri. 90 
bindi OI 225 
bini Lat. 63 
/bi-nuan-/ PGmc. 167 
binten OHG 90 
bintet OHG 90 
biodan OS 126, 159 
biodun OE 130 
biogan OHG 129 
biogan OS 129 
biotan OHG 88,126,129, 
163 

biotun OE 122, 123 
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bir OHG 123 
birg Ru. 149 
birgu OHG 122 
birgu 08 122 
bist OS 87 
bist OB 87 
bit 01 225 
bit OI 124 

bita ON = 01 124, 190, 
225 

bitan OE 124 
bitan OHG 130 
gibitan OHG 130 
bitan OS 124 
bite OE 122, 124 
bitelban OHG 53 
biti Go. 122 
biti 01 122 
biti OHG 130 
biti OS 122 
bitid OS 124 
bitis OHG 130 
bitr 01 124, 225 
bitst OE 130 
bitt OE 124 
bittan OHG 88 
bitten OHG 169 
bitu OI 122 
bitu OHG 130 
bitu OS 124 
bitum OHG 130 
•bitun Go. 122 
*/bitun/ lPGme. 137 
bitun OS 122 
(Bitu)riges Gaul. 68 
biuda Go. 126 
biudan Go. 88 , 126, 190, 
191 

biudis OS 126 
-biudip Go. 146 
biudu OS 126 
biuga Go. 129 
biugan Go. 129 
biugis Go. 129 
biugis OHG 129 
biugis OS 129 
biugu OHG 129 
biugu OS 129 
bi+uliti Go. 112, 113 
biutis OHG 126, 129, 
197 


biutit OHG 197 
biutu OHG 126, 129 
biup OSwed 126 
biupa OSw. 129 
bizan OHG 124 
bizit OHG 124 
bizu OHG 124 
bizzi OHG 122 
bizzun OHG 122 
bjarga ON = OI 58, 123 
bjod OI 126 

bjoda ON = OI 88 , 126, 
129, 151, 153 
bjgrgu(mk) OI 122, 135 
bjuga OI 129 
blad OS 159 
bleed OE 154 
blaege OE 52 
bldhvitr Mnl 219 
bldhvitr OI 219, 220, 221 
blaiskums Lett. 52 
blat OHG 163 
bled OFri. 157 
bleknut’ Russ. 52 
blican OE 52 
blid-skapr ON 87 
bliggwan Go. 202 
blihhan OHG 52 
blikja ON 52 
blinds Go. 167 
blio OHG 52 
*blisk- Baltic 52 
bliskati OCS 52 
bliuwan OHG 202 
*bliwa- Gme. 52 
blizgeti Lith. 52 
*blo + str PGmc. 190 
-blostreis Go. 190, 191 
*blot- PGmc. 190 
biota ON 62 
blotan Go. 62, 190, 191 
blotgodi ON 62 
blotan OHG 190 
blueberry E 227 
bluostar OHG 190 
bluozan OHG 62 
bly ON 52 
blyksti Lith. 51 
blyvas Lith. 52 
bnauandans Go. 167 
/bnuan/ PGmc. 167 


bo OI 129 
60660 OFri. 157 
bod OS 159 
bpdfrcekni OI 235 
bodinn OI 129 
bogg(e) Ger. 65 
bog OS 129 
gibogan OHG 129 
gibogan OS 129 
bogen OE 129 
boginn OI 129 
bokareis Go. 214 
bol ON 58 
boleti OCS 58 
bold OCS 58 
boohhum OHG 17 
bor Russ. 58 
borg OI 151, 168 
borgarstadr 218 
borosno Russ. 47 
bgrr ON 58 
borgstadr OI 218 
boru ORuss. 58 
bot OHG 129, 163 
gibotan OHG 129, 195 
botin OHG 196 
boto OHG 196 
boug OHG 129 
bouturon Gk. 60 
brsec OE 154, 226 
hr ah OHG 163 
brahman Skt. 62 
brahta Go. 186 
brdhta OHG 186 
brak Go. 146 
brak OS 159 
bran OIr. 53 
brasino OCS 47 
brasno Serbian 47 
brecan OE 154, 226 
brechan OHG 163, 194 
bregg OCS 58 
brek OFri. 157 
breka OFri. 157 
brekan OS 159 
*brekdn- PGmc. 202 
brenna ON 193 
bresti OCS 58 
breze OFri. 157, 158 
briggan Go. 167, 171, 
186 
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-brilcan Go. 146, 199, 
202 

bring MnE 171 
bringan OE 171, 186 
bringan OHG 186 
bringip Go. 171 
brinna ON 193 
brinnan OHG 90 
briza Thracian 53 
broccho OHG 194 
brocchon OHG 194 
brodar OS 125 
brodir 01 125 
brdhte OE 186 
bropar Go. 125 
*br6per PGmc. 101 
bropor OE 125, 165 
[brojior] PGmc. 165 
[bruki-] PGmc. 155, 158 
-bruknan Go. 199 
brum ON 193 
bruoder OHG 125 
brut OHG 218 
brutigomo OHG 218 
brutis Lat. (Gmc.) 6 
bry6e OE 154, 155, 158 
bryd OE 218 
bryder Dan. 19 
bryter Swed. 19 
*/budan-/ PGmc. 128 
*/budi-/ PGmc. 128 
budum Go. 119, 206 
budum OI 129 
*/budum-/ PGmc. 128 
*/bugan-/ PGmc. 128 
bugans Go. 129 
huge OE 128, 129 
bugge ME 65 
bugi Go. 129 
bugi OHG 129 
bugi OS 129 
*/bugi-/ PGmc. 128 
*/bugme/ ePGmc. 137 
bugon OE 129 
bugum Go. 129 
bugum OHG 129 
bugum OI 129 
*/bugurn-/ PGmc. 128 
*/bugun/ lPGmc. 137 
bugun OS 129 
gibundan OS 121 


bundans Go. 121 
bund-ei-s Go. 135 
bunden OE 121 
bundin OI 225 
bundinn OI 121 
bund-i-s OS 135 
-bundnan Go. 199 
gibuntan OHG 121 
bunt-i-s OHG 135 
Buochunna, Buolihunna 
OHG 15, 134 
buohhum OHG 17 
burg OE 154, 168 
burg OFri. 157, 168 
burg OHG 163, 168 
burg OS 159 
burr OI 225 
-busns 190, 191 
buti OHG 129 
butter E 60 
butum OHG 129, 195 
butyrum Lat. 60 
buvis Lith. 56 
*buwi- PGmc. 56 
buiys Lith. 65 
bwg Welsh 65 
byd OI 129 
bydi OI 129 
bydr OI 126, 129 
byg OI 129 
bygi OI 129 
bygr OI 129 
bynd-i-r OI 135 
byr ON 56 


C 

cacht OIr. 60 
cadeis Osc. 62 
caeth Welsh 60 
captivus Lat. 60 
captus Lat. 60, 165 
Case-board E 232 
catte OE 166 
cattus Lat. 133 
Caturiges Lat. (Celtic) 
67 

causam (dicere) Lat. 60 
centum Lat. 164 
chicken MnE 18 
cfhjorn OHG 163 


chreachi OHG 173 
chrechi OHG 173 
did OE 18, 75 
cinn OE 154, 155, 158 
claudere Lat. 191 
claustrum Lat. 191 
c lethrar Mir. 60 
cneo OE 154, 155 
co- Lat. (proclitic) 109, 
186 

co- OIr. (proclitic) 109 
co Osc. 109 
coctus Lat. 192 
coddes OE 154 
cohhettan OE 154, 160 
callus Lat. 62 
com- Lat. (proclitic) 109 
com- OIr. (proclitic) 109 
com Osc. 109 
com-arbe OIr. 110 
coman OHG 89 
com-munis Lat. 60, 110 
con- Lat. (proclitic) 109 
condiicere Lat. 63 
con-venire Lat. 110 
const OE 87 
coquere Lat. 192 
corn OE 154 
corn OHG 163 
corn OS 159 
cran-, cranberry E 227 
crabba OE 154 
Crecas OE 124, 173 
crec(land) OFri. 173 
criathar OIr. 60 
cribrum Lat. 60 
croppa OE 166 
cu- OIr. (proclitic) 109 
(-)cum Lat. (clitic) 109 
cum- OIr. (proclitic) 
109 

cuma OFri. 89 
cuman OE 89 
cutto OHG 163 
cwsep OE 153, 154 
cwepan OE 153, 154 
cwen OE 164 
cweorn OE 53 
cwic OE 196 
cwoen OE 124 
cyan OE 164 
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D 

*/d®daji/ ePGme. (end¬ 
ing) 139 

dseg OE 88, 111, 121, 
154 

debges OE 106 
dselan OE 125 
dag Go. 145 
dag OE 155 
dag OLFra. Ill 
dag OS 88, 111, 121, 159 
daga Go. 91, 114, 139, 
145 

*/dagai/ ePGme. 139 
dagans Go. 32 
dagar 01 121 
dagaR Ru. 149 
dagas OE 121 
Dagawald- Gmc. 219 
*dagaz PGmc. Ill 
dagos Go. 121 
dagos OS 121 
dagr OI — ON 88, 111, 
121, 151 

dags Go. 36, 75, 88, 111, 
121, 145, 146 
Dagvaldus Lat. (Gmc.) 
219 

dal), OE 155 
dahta OHG 125, 186 
dahti OHG 125 
daig Go. 146 
dailjan Go. 125 
ddlba Lith. 53 
dan OHG 163 
danlewis Hitt. 45 
darba OHG 168 
dart OHG 168 
dafva Lith. 56 
daug Go. 258 
dauhtr Go. 121 
daupein&i Go. 106fn. 
ddupeindis Go. 106 fn. 
daupeins Go. 106 fn. 
daupfan Go. 91, 106fn. 
daur Go. 104 
day’s NE 106 
daz OHG 18, 161 
dead OE 184 
dead OE 184 
dealt OE 128 


dear(r) OE 164 
decern Lat. 164 
-dedai Go. (ending) 139 
-dedeina Go. (ending) 
105 

deli OHG 183 
dei OFri. Ill, 157 
deihnumi Gk. 60 
deila OI 125 
ddlba Lith. 53 
delfan OE 53 
delian OS 125 
dema OE 214 
denken OHG 186 
dennen OHG 169 
deor OE 86, 154 
deota OHG 197 
dervd Lith. 56 
*der-w- PIE 56 
dese OHG 87 
/ dewk-/, /dewkonom/ 
PIE 165, 166 
*deyk- PIE 61 
-dll- IE (determinative) 
53 

dhdrsati Sltt. 164 
dhazs OHG 161 
*dhel-bh- PIE 53 
*dheng w - IE 45 
*[d h e-tov-i] PIE (end¬ 
ing) 139 

*[d h og h -o-y] PIE 139 
*-6i-\-pi- Gmc. (suff.) 

188, 224 
di OFri. Ill 
didr OFri. 86, 157 
dicere Lat. 60 
diem (dicere) Lat. 60 
dier OS 86 
gidigan OHG 183 
digi OHG 122 
digum OHG 183 
digitus Lat. 63 
dill OHG 90 
dihan OHG 127, 183 
dingua OLat. 62 
*diykwa- Gmc. 45 
dior OS 159 
diota OHG 61 
disati Skt. 60 
dir OHG 90 


dirda OE 18 
dius Go. 86 
diutisk OHG 197 
diuzis Go. 86 
*[dgg-on-i] pre-Gmc. 
139 

dochter OE 121 
dod OS 184 
dokkr ON 45 
dcemda ON 22 
dogga OE 154, 166 
dohter OHG 161 
dolbit ’ Russ. 53 
dom OE 87 
dominus Lat. 61 
-dom WGmc., NGmc. 
(suff.) 87 

domr OI = ON 87, 222 
-domr OI (suff.) 222 
doms Go. 87 
domus Lat. 61 
don PGmc. 83 
dom OHG 163 
doth OS 184 
/dowk-/ PIE 166 
doiilos Gk. 54 
draga OI 151 
dragan OE 154 
dragan OS 159, 160 
draoga Av. 65 
draugr ON 65 
dream-leas OE 104 
drega OFri. 157 
dreklca OI 168 
drempel OFri. 168 
dreskan OHG 202 
dridda OE 18 
driggka Go. 171 
drigkan Go. 167,168,171 
drincan OE 168, 171, 
226 

drink MnE 171 
drinka OFri. 168 
drinkan OS 168 
dro OI 151, 152 
droch OFri. 157 
[drdg] PGmc. 152 
drag OE 154 
drog, -h OS 159, 160 
drogha- Skt. 65 
[droh] pre-OI 152 
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droh OE 154 
droh OS 159, 160 
drohting OS 121 
druhting OS 121 
drunc OE 226 
druoc OHG 161 
duge OE 128 
dugon OE 128 
duhta OHG 125, 127 
/duk—/ PIE 166 
/dukdnos/ PIE 165 
dunkit OHG 127 
dunni OHG 193 
durfan OHG 186 
durft OHG 186 
dus- Gk. 102 
*dus- L - IE 102 
dusend OE 51 
dusunt OHG 51 
-diips Go. (suff.) 105 
dvylika Lith. 57 
dwalai Go. 167 
dwerh OHG 168 
*dwisno- IE 63 
dyge OE 128 
dyr 01 = ON 86, 151 
dzige Lett. 55 
dzifnavas Lett. 53 
dzirnus Lett. 53 


E 

-6 Indie (inf. marker) 
257 

e- OFri (proclitic) 109 
eag-dura OE 111 
eag-duru OE 220 
eahta OE 165, 169 
*edik- PGmc. 207 
eal OE 103 
ealu OE 120 
ealu-benc OE 104 
earc OE 133 
earh OE 62 
earrn OE 168 
ears OE 168 
*&-\-duke PGmc. 112, 
114 

*e-awge IE 112 
*ebn-ass- PGmc. Ill 
*ebn-ess- PGmc. Ill 


ibn-lssi OS 111 
ecg OE 153, 154, 155, 
158 

*edaraz Gmc. 58 

edor OS 58 

ef OS 264 

efta OFri. 169 

eg (e)le OE 251 

egg OFri. 156, 158 

egle OE 251 

eht OHG 125, 224 

ehta OS 125 

-ei Go. (particle) 262 

Eid Ger. 66 

-ain Gk. (inf. marker) 
257 

ein OI 222 

eina-g OHG 215 

einan OHG 106 

einlif OHG 57, 58 fn. 

einhardr OI 222 

einharti OHG 222 

-eins Go. (ending) 106 fn. 

eir ON 63 

eiseon OHG 179 

ek Ru. 149 

/ekwo-/ PIE 147 

elbiz OHG 59 

eleutheros Gk. 54, 67 

elidheodlgun OHG 197 

elptr ON 59 

en lPGmc. 249 

en ON 255 

en OS 265 

endihweder OS 265 

enhard OS 222 

enig OS 265 

enk OHG 91 

enoch OFri. 157 

eodor OE 58 

eoman OS 265 

eord OE 253 

eow OE 90 

eowilit OS 265 

equites Lat. 61 

er- NHG (pref.) 108 

er OHG 91, 94 

er OHG 63 

er ON 262 

Erbe (das) Ger. 66 

Erbe (der) Ger. 66 


Erce OE 60 
erda OHG 196 
6rd-cunni OHG 105 
erdin OHG 196 
-ere OE (suff.) 214 
er&pho Gk. 59 
-eri OS (suff.) 214 
erin OHG 63 
erkan Armenian 53 
er-laub-t NHG 109 
erm OFri. 168 
erpi-nomo OHG 220 
ers OFri. 168 
erpo PGmc. 252, 253 
es OHG 91 
es ON 262 
esil OS, OHG 106 
/esmed/ PIE 166 
/esmei/ PIE 166 
*esmi IE 109 
esol OE 106 
essa OHG 45 
est ON 87 

-et OFri. (ending) 90 
etar OHG 58 
-eth OFri. (ending) 90 
*eti IE 112, 113 
ettho OS 159 
Etzel MHG 23 
*5p+pdu PGmc. 114 
euer MnGer. 80 
euch NHG 90 
*eup- PGmc. 180 
ewa OHG 19 
*ey- PIE 66 
*ezmi PGmc. 109, 112 
ezzan OHG 5 


F 

fa OI 125, 127, 168 
fadar Go. 88 
fadar OS 88 
*/fadser/ ePGmc. 137 
* fader PGmc. 102 
fadir ON 88 
feeder OE 88, 100 
fser OI 125 
feest OE 169 
feet OE 154 
fsepm OE 137 
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fneosan OE 167 
fahan OHG 125, 127, 

168, 183 

fahan OS 125, 127, 168 
fahid OS 125 
fahit OHG 125 
fahip Go. 125 
faif Ger. (dial.) 93 
faihido Ru. 149 
faihu-galrns Go. 220, 

221 

fair- Go. (proclitic) 109 
fairhus Go. 169 
fairnin Go. 56 
fairra Go. 146 
faith Ir. 59 
-falh Go. 184 
falla OFri. 157 
falla 01 151 
fallan OHG 163, 192 
fallan OS 159 
*/fallede/ PGmc. 139 
fallid OI 139 
fan OFri. 168 
fangan OHG, OS 127 
gifangan OHG 127, 183 
gi-fangan OS 127 
fangen OE 127 
janginn OI 127 
*/fanxanan/ ePGmc. 

137 

/fanxanan/ pre-Gmc. 

170 

far Lat. 47 
far OI 225 
far OI 225 

far- PGmc. (ablaut) 199 

faran OS 258 

farande OFri. 89 

farina Lat. 47 

farm OHG 58 

farmr ON 58 

farsio Umbr. 47 

farris Lat. 47 

fasiu Umbr. 47 

fast OS 169 

fastan Go. 169 

fastr OI 169 

fat OS 159 

fater OHG 88 

*/faJ>-ma-z/ lPGmc. 137 


faiir- Go. (proclitic) 109 
faura(-) Go. 108 
faivr-gaggan Go. 108, 
109 

faura-gdggja Go. 109 
faur-hah Go. 104fn. 
faiir-lageins Go. 104fn. 
faiir-lagjan Go. 104fn. 
faz OHG 163 
[faxanan] PGmc. 170 
feallan OE 154 
fearm OE 58 
fe-gjarn OI 220 
fela OI 168 
feoh-georn OE 220 
feolan OE 168 
feorh OE 169 
feorran OE 154 
feower-dogor OE 221 
feower-feald OE 103 ,105 
feowertyne OE 219 
/era Go. 124, 140 
ferah OHG 169 
ferah OS 169 
ferch OFri. 169 
ferrana OS 159 
ferro OHG 163 
fest OFri. 169 
festi OHG 169 
fettah OHG 163 
fiara OHG 124, 140 
Fichte Ger. 64 
fidur- Go. 105 
fldur-dogs Go. 221 
fidur-fdlps Go. 105 
fldwor (tiguns) Go. 

58 fn. 114 

fidwortalhun Go. 219, 
221 

fientlih OHG 213 
fiertein OS 219 
fif Ger. (dial.) 93 
fif OE 89, 168 
fif OFri. 89, 168 
fif OS 89, 168 
fifl OI 89, 170 
figim OIr. 52 
figgra-giilp Go. 103, 104, 
216 

-fllhan Go. 168, 184 
filippus Go. 146 


fim OI 168 

fimf Go. 168 

fimf OHG 168 

*flmflan PGmc. 89, 170 

fmdan OE 122 

findan OHG 122 

findan OS 122, 258 

flnf OHG 89 

finna ON = OI 20, 122 

finnask ON 20 

fino Ru. 149 

fmpan Go. 122 

fior-tagig OHG 221 

fiorzehan OHG 219 

fiorzuc OHG 114 

fisc OE 154, 169 

fisceras OE 106 

fishers NE 106 

fisk OFri. 157, 169 

fisk OHG 163, 169 

fisk OS 159, 169 

fiskja Go. 213, 214 

fiskos Go. 146, 169 

fiskr OI 151, 169 

fisks Go. 214 

fiss OIr. 189 

fiuhta OHG 64, 65 fn. 

fiuwer-fdld OFri. 105 

fiuwertine OFri. 219 

f far re OI 151 

Fjorgyn ON 60 

fjgr OI 169 

fjgrdr OI 225 

fjortdn OI 219 

fldeh OFri. 156 

flamen Lat. 62 

fleag, -h OE 126, 153 

fleogan OE 153 

fleon OE 153 

fiid OFri. 156 

fliaga OFri. 156 

flo OI 126 

fiodus Go. 167 

*/floduz/ ePGmc. 137 

flceja OI 126 

floh OHG 126 

floh OS 126 

floor-hoard E 232 

flugum OI 121 

flutta ON 22 

flytja ON 22 
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fahan Go. 125, 168 
fceda ON 190 
foehp OE 125 
jcera 01 225 
folct OE 132 
folc OE 168 
folcagend OE 245 
folg-e-n OHG 135 
foli OI 132 
folk OFri. 168 
folk OHG 168 
folk OI 168 
folk OS 168 
folklidandi ON 245 
folkrekr ON 67 
folktogo OS 245 
follon OHG 138 
folo OHG, OS 132 
fon OE 125, 127, 168, 
170 

*forjan PGmc. 225 
forleosan OE 165 
forletes OE 86 
forloren OE 165 
forma- OE 57 
formo- OS 57 
forsca OHG 191 
for scon OHG 191 
fostr ON 190 
jot OE 164 
fotus Go. 164 
Fougonia Ven. 69 
fourfold MnE 105 
fowls NE 106 
*frd -f- itanan PGmc. 114 
frsetwa OE 169 
frdgen OHG 192 
fragifts Go. 186, 187, 
190 

frahen OHG 192 
fra-hinpan Go. 225 
frd-\-itan Go. 114 
fra-itip Go. 112, 113 
frama lPGmc. 249 
framea Lat. (Gmc.) 6 
fram-gahts Go. 127 
frapi Go. 57 
frduja Go. 146, 225 
fraujinon Go. 225 
frawairpan Go. 199 
frawardjan Go. 199 


frawaurhts Go. 191 
frei Ger. 66 

fr&i-hals Go. 104, 219, 
228 

freis Go. 66, 67, 167 
frendere Lat. 56 
freondllc OE 213 
freondscipi OE 87 
fretan OE 114 
Freyja OI 151 
frezzan OHG 114 
friare Lat. 56 
fricare Lat. 56 
jriega OE 154 
jrigedseg OE 154, 155 
frigendei OFri. 157 
friondllk OFri. 213 
friundlik OS 213 
friundskepi OS 87 
friunt OHG 228 
friuntin OHG 228 
friunt-scaf (t) OHG 87 
frja ON 66 
frodr ON 57 
frod OE 57 
froio OS 159 
jruot OHG 57 
fuglas OE 106 
fugls Go. 55 
ful OE 132 
ful OHG, OS 132 
fula Go. 132 
fulgins Go. 184 
-fulhans Go. 184 
-fulhum Go. 184 
full OI 132 
fullans Go. 146. 

*/fullaz/ (l)PGme. 137, 
166 

fulben OHG 138 
fulls Go. 102, 166 
fuls Go. 132 
fulwian OE 91 
funins Go. 113 
*funsti- Gmc. 58 
fur lPGmc. 249 
fura lPGmc. 249 
Furche Ger. 59 
*furho Gmc. 59 
flirt lPGmc. 249 
furrow E 59 


fust OHG, OS 58 
*fiisti- Gmc. 58 
/fyllen/ OHG 138 
fyst OE 58 


G 

g- OI (prefix) 223 
g- OI (proclitic) 109 
-g- PIE (determinative) 
52 

ga- Go. (proclitic-pref.) 

101, 107, 108, 109 
*ga- PGmc. 

-> *ga(n) J - 

*-ga- Gmc. (suff.) 215, 
225 

ga-arbja Go. 110 
gab MnGer. 145 
gab OHG 163 
ga-baurps Go. llOfn. 
ga-dars Go. 164 
gaddr OI 166 
ga-drauhts Go. 121 
ggersgrene OE 233 
gaf Go. 145, 146, 147 
gaf OI 151 
gaf OS 159, 160 
gAf Ru. 149 
gaft Go. 188 
gagana lPGmc. 249 
gaggan Go. 108, 127, 

186, 188 

gahardjan Go. 192 
-gahts Go. 127, 186, 188 
gahugd Go. 169 
gahugds Go. 188 
gd-leiks Go. llOfn. 
Oailonius Yen. 69 
gailiis Lith. 69 
*/gaitz/ ePGme. 137 
gajuk Go. 146, 165 
galisan Go. 45 
gamainfa Go. 60 
gamains Go. 60, 101, 
110, 224 
gdn OHG 86 
*ya(n)— PGmc. (procli¬ 
tic-pref.) 101, 109, 

110, llOfn., 112, 186, 
223, 224 
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gangan OS 258 
ga-nisan Go. 224 
gank- Hitt. 45 
gans OHG 89, 168 
/gans-/ PGmc. 170 
ga-qlman Go. 110, 
llOfn., 223, 228 
gaqiss Go. 189 
gardawaldands Go. 245 
(ga)raihts Go. 165 
garuni Go. 125 
gas Ger. (dial.) 93 
gas 01 168, 170 
gas OS 89 
gasaggq Go. 171 
ga-sailvan Go. 107 
ga-sandjan Go. 107, 108 
ga-skafts Go. 87, 186, 

187 

gaslcapjan Go. 169, 186, 
187 

gaskoh Go. 146 
*gaskota- Gmo. 215, 225 
gasteis Go. 120 
gast-i-m Go. 135 
-gast-i-R Ru. = NW- 
Gmc. 135, 149 
*/gastiz/ PGmc. 140 
gasts Go. 140, 164 
gata OI 169 
gatamjan Go. 169 
gatiuhan Go. 63 
gatwons Go. 169 
ga-p- Go. 110 
ga-p- pan-mip-sandide- 
dum Go. 108, 110 
ga-uh- Go. 110 
ga-u-ka-sehi Go. 108 
ga-u-laubjats Go. 110 
gaus Ger. (dial.) 93 
*gaxugd- PGmc. 188 
ga-wrisqand Go. 165 
gazds Go. 169 
gazza OHG 169 
ge- NHG (pref.) 108 
ge OB 255 

ge- OE (proclitic) 108, 
109 

ge- OFri. (proclitic) 109 
geaf OE 154 
gear OE 154 


*geb- PGmc. (ablaut) 
199 

geban OHG 163, 186 
geban OS 159, 160 
*geban PGmc. 205 
[geban] pre-OS 160 
gebantiu OHG 85 
*/geboi/ ePGme. 139 
gebu OHG 139 
gebum Go. 206 
gebun Go. 147 
gede OFri. 224 
gefa OI = ON 151, 186 
gehan OS 160 
gehen NHG 108 
gehygd OE 188 
geil OHG 69 
*gel- PIE 56 
geld OS 159, 173 
ge-lic OE 110 
ge-lic OLFra. 110 
ge-lijk Du. 110 
gelimpan OE 168 
gelimpfan OHG 168 
gemeeran OE 124 
ge-nesan OE 224 
genog, -h OE 154 
g&ntlewbman NE 107 
genus Lat. 164 
geoc OE 154, 165 
gefbti ‘to honor’ Lith. 55 
gefbti ‘to clean’ Lith. 55 
gerdia OS 169 
gerta OHG 169 
geryne OE 125 
ge-sceaft OE 87 
gest OE 135 
gestas OE 120 
gesti OHG 120 
gesti OS 120 
gest-i-m OHG 135 
gestir OI 120 
gest-i-un OS 135 
gestr ON = OI 22, 135 
getwinne OE 63 
gepingan OE 127 
gepungen OE 127, 183 
*[g h aids] PIE 137 
gharmds Skt. 164 
*ghebh- PIE 205 
*[g h eb h -a-i] PIE 139 


*gbeH 1 r- IE 66 
/ghostis/ PIE 164 
giba Go. 34 

giban Go. 145, 146, 147, 
186, 187, 190, 251 
giban- Go. 147 
gibandei(n) Go. 85 
gibenkeo OS 214 
[gibid] pre-OS 160 
gibid OS 160 
gib-o-m Go. 135 
gibos Go. 34 
gib-u OHG, OS 135 
gibu Ru. 149 
giefan OE 154 
giefende OE 85 
giefendu OE 85 
yield OE 154, 173 
gierd OE 169 
gfijest OE 135, 164 
g(i)estas OE 120 
gif OE 264 
gifandi ON 85 
-gif + t- Go. 190 
gift OHG 180 
gibid OS 160 
gihugd OS 169 
gi-Uh OHG 110 
gilingan OHG 186 
gi-nesan OS, OHG 224 
ginog, -h OS 159 
ginuog OHG 163 
gi-meini OHG 60, 224 
gimeinida OHG 60 
gipt ON 186 
girnos Lith. 53 
girnoywis OPr. 53 
girnuwis OPr. 53 
giruni OHG 125 
giruni OS 125 
gisai Ru. 149 
gi-siht OS, OHG 165 
giskaft OHG 87, 186 
gitliungan OS 127 
gi-un-subren OHG 223 
giwitan OS 258 
glaggwaba Go. 167 
*gl-eg- PIE 53 
g-leich NHG 110 
*gl-en-g PIE 53 
gl&zen Bulg. 53 
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gleznas Lith. 53 
glgzns Lett. 53 
g-ltkr 01 110 
gnog 01 151 
gnogr OI 223 
gnott OI 223 
god OE 154 
god OFri. 157 
god OS 159 
godei Go. 224 
godi OS 224 
godr OI 151 
gold OE 51, 168 
gold OFri. 168 
gold OHG 168 . 
gold OS 51, 168 
goldfaz OHG 220 
gold-hilt-ed OE 228 
golt OHG 51 
goodby NE 111 
gos OE 89, 168 
gos OFri. 89, 168 
gos OHG 93 
gos OS 168 
got OHG 196 
gigotan OS 121 
goten OE 121 
gotinn OI 121 
gaps Go. 146, 224 
gigozzan OHG 121 
*grdb- PGmc. (ablaut) 
199 

grdbe-hus OHG 104 
grddr OI 215 
grddugr OI 215 
graecus Lat. 173 
graf OS 159 
graip Go. 146, 199 
graipt Go. 86 
grdp OE 154 
gras Go. 167 
grasgroene MDu. 233 
grasgrcmn OI 233 
grasegruoni OHG 233 
grata OI 225 
gratag OHG 215 
grdtr OI 225 
gravan Skt. 53 
gravio OHG 214 
gred-ags Go. 213, 215 
gredus Go. 213, 215 


greif OHG 163 
greip OI 151 
*greip- (P)Gmc. 34,178, 
(ablaut) 199 
greipan Go. 56, 146, 178, 
199 

greipt ON 86 
gr&ndiiu Lith. 56 
grep OFri. 157 
grep OS 159 
gresti Lith. 56 
gretan Go. 225 
grets Go 226, 228 
griebti Lith. 56 
grlfan OHG 163 
grifi OHG 86 
grindan OE 56 
grlpa OFri. 157 
gripa OI 151 
grvpan OE 154 
grlpan OS 159 
gripans Go. 199 
gripi OE 86 
gripi OS 86 
gripum Go. 199 
gris French 227 
grise French 227 
gad-hits Go. 104 jn. 
Qudilub Ostro-Gothic 89 
gull ON = OI 51, 168 
-gulp Go. 51, 104, 168 
guma-kunds Go. 219 
gunnr OI 164 
/gun]aa-/ PGmc. 164 
guot OHG 163 
guoti OHG 224 
gutans Go. 121 
guti Go. 121 
guti OS 121 
gutin OHG 196 
guton OE 121 
gutum Go. 121 
guturn OI 121 
gutun OS 121 
gup OE 164 
guzzi OHG 121 
guzzum OHG 121 
gyden OE 121 
gyti OI 121 
/g w en-/ PIE 147 
g v eni- PIE 164 


*g v er-bh- IE 55 
*g v er-H- PIE 53 
/g w hen-/ PIE 164 
/g w hn-to-/ PIE 164 
/g w hormos/ PIE 164 
*[g w mtis] PIE 137 
*g'"r-eH r n PIE 53 
*g v r-eH 2 -w PIE 53 
*g w pHn- PIE 53 


H 

-h(-) Go. (clitic) 112 
h- OE (formative) 14 
*-ha-l-ga- Gmc. (suff.) 

215, 225 
ha OFri. 157 
haban OE 244 
gi-haban OHG 165 
gihahan OS 184 
[habanaz] PGmc. 165 
haben OHG 92 
haben OS 263 
hseft OE 60, 165 
hsenep OE 23 
-hafjan Go. 169 
[h&fjanan] PGmc. 165 
hafjis Go. 181 
haft- Go. 165 
-haft MnGer. (suff.) 233 
haft OHG 60 
hah-ai NWGmc. 135 
hdhan Go. 45 
hdhan OHG 45, 183 
haifts Go. 191 
hal-hdit Go. 86,103,199, 
206 

haimopli Go. 219 
halrda Go. 214 
hmrdeis Go. 122, 137, 
214 

halrto Go. 104, 122 
liairus Go. 122 
haitan Go. 199, 206 
haitinaR Ru. 149 
[haittjan/ pre-OHG 170 
/haitjan-/ PGmc. 170 
haipyo Av. 60 
halpt Go. 188 
hals Go. 62, 168 
hals OFri. 168 
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hals OHG 62, 168 
hals 01 168 
hals OS 168 
hampr ON 23 
liana Go. 102, 146 
hana OE 154 
hana OFri. 157 
hanaf OHG 23 
hanap OS 23 
hand-haft OHG 220 
handugs Go. 215 
handus Go. 215 
handu-waurhts Go. 220, 

236 

handworht OE 220 
Hanhavaldus Lat. 

(Gmo.) 15 
hand OI 151 
hanmi Skt. 164 
hano OHG 163 
hano OS 159 
gihangan OHG 183 
hansa Go. 168 
/hanxaz/ pre-Gmc. 170 
haptr ON 60 
har OI 170 
ham OE 184 
hardus Go. 192 
harixasti (tei) Lat. 

(Gmc.) 6 

*/har-je-s/ lPGmc. 137 
harjis Go. 137 
harp- Hitt. 66 
haso OHG 184 
hassa- Hitt. 45 
hatr ON 62 
hatis Go. 62 
haurn Go. 146, 168 
hdusida Go. 105, 106, 

113 

hausjan Go. 126, 252 
[h&xaz] PGme. 170 
hazjan Go. 169 
he OE 91 
he OFri. 157 
heaf OE 154 
heals OE 168 
heawan OE 154, 155 
hebbian OS 259 
*hebbjan OLFra. 92 
heffa OFri. 91 


heffen OHG 165, 169 
heffian OS 184 
hefja OI 169 
heilags OI 152 
heilagt OI 152 
haiym OHG 199, 206 
heizen OHG 170 
held-a-R NWGmc. 135 
helfan OHG 168 
hellan OHG, OS 193 
helm OE 135, 168 
helm OFri. 168 
helm OHG 135, 168 
helm OS 135, 168 
helpa OFri. 168 
helpan OE 168 
helpan OS 168 
hel(p)fan OHG 168 
heofan OE 154 
heorte OE 122 
heoru OE 122 
her Go. 124, 131, 140 
her OE 124 
her OI 124 
her OS 124, 131 
*H 2 er-bh- PIE 66 
heres Lat. 66 
heretoga OE 166 
herizogo OHG 166 
hernuminn OI 220 
herta OS 122 
heru- OS 123 
heru- (drorig) OS 122 
heruthrum OS 62 
herza OHG 122 
Herzog MnGer. 166 
het OE 86 
het ON 86 
het OS 86 

hetan OS 256, 257, 258 
heyra OI 126 
heyrdi OI 105 
Mar OHG 124, 131, 140 
hiaz OHG 86, 199, 206, 
207 

hidre Go. 131 
Meg OE 154 
hlerde OE 105, 106, 122, 
126, 214 
hilm Go. 168 
hilpan Go. 168 


him OE 14 

himma (daga) Go. Ill 
hin Eu. 149 
hine OE 91 
hindar Go. 91 
hintar OHG 91 
hioban 159 
hiofan OHG 163 
Mr OS 124, 131 
hirdi OS 122, 214 
*/hird-ije-s/ lPGmc. 137 
hirdir OI 122, 214 
hirti OHG 22, 214 
hit OFri. 86 
hita Go. 131 
hiu (tagu) OHG 114 
hiutu OHG 114 
hfal ON 193 
hjala ON 193 
hjalm-r OI 135, 168 
hjalpa OI 168 
hjarta OI 122 
hjgrr OI 122 
hlada ON 189 
hladan OHG 190 
hlseja OI 169 
hlaf OE 153, 154 
hldfas OE 153 
hlahha OFri. 169 
hlahhen OHG 169 
lilahjan Go. 169 
hlaib Go. 145 
hlaiba Go. 145 
hlaibs Go. 145 
hlaif Go. 145, 146 
hlaifs Go. 145, 147, 167 
hlaiw Go. 75 
hlass ON 189 
hlast OHG 190 
hlaupa OI 126 
hlaupan Go. 126 
hlaupis Go. 126 
hleapan OE 126 
hlef OFri. 157 
hleib OHG 163 
hleif OI 151 
hleipra Go. 60 
hlewa- Ru. 149 
*H 1 l-ew-dh- PIE 54 
hleypr OI 126 
hliehhan OE 169 
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hliepst OE 126 

hljop ON 206 

hlopan OS 126 

hlopis OS 126 

hlfopum ON 206 

hlupum ON 206 

hnecca OE 166 

lmeiwan Go. 147, 167 

hnyssingr ON 55 

hobos OS 160 

hobun OS 184 

-hof Go. 146 

hof OE 153, 154 

hof OFri. 156, 157 

hof OHG 163 

hof OI 151 

hof OS 159, 160 

hof OS 159, 184 

hof as OE 153 

hofar OI 151 

-hofun Go. 146 

hgll ON 59 

holtijaR Ru. 244 

holuntar OHG 59 

holzir OHG 196 

holz OHG 196 

holzin OHG 196 

horian OS 126 

horen OHG 126 

horn OE 135, 154, 168 

horn OFri. 157, 168 

horn OHG 135, 163, 168 

horn OI 135, 151, 168 

horn OS 159, 168 

horn-a NWGmc. = Ru. 

135, 149 
hostis Lat. 164 
hovar OFri. 156, 157 
hrdinja-hairts Go. 104 
hrains Go. 147, 167 
hr aw OFri. 157 
*(H 1 )rebh- IE 58 
hremma ON 58 
hremman OE 58 
hreof OE 57 
hringr ON 16 
hriob OHG 57 
hriowa OFri. 157 
hrjufr ON 57 
hroRaR Ru. 149 
huct OHG 169 


hud Welsh, Bret. 65 
hugfesta OI 221 
huggrjan Go. 184 
hugjan Go. 88 
huhrus Go. 184 
huh- Hitt. 45 
hulzin OHG 196 
hundrad ON 62 
hund OE 164 
-hund Go. 101, 164 
hunps Go. 225, 228 
*/hurnan/ IPGmc. 137 
hurtaliya- Hitt. 65 
hus Go. 125 
hus OE 125 
has OHG 104, 125 
Ms OI 125 
hus OS 125 
hut MWelsh 65 
hverr ON 86 
hwd OE 90 
(h)wa OFri. 90 
hwset OE 164 
hwat OS 260 
hwe OS 90 
hweder OS 264 
*H 2 w-eg- PIE 52 
hwek- Hitt. 45 
*H 3 w-er- IE 65 
(h)wer OHG 90 
*Hw-ey-k- PIE 45 
hwie OS 90 
htfdro-cdrbon NE 113 
hygd OE 169 
hyggja ON 88 

h) 

(-)ha(-) Go. 108, 164 
hai-hbp Go. 104, 111 
Ivan Go. 110 
harjano Go. 110 
tvarjanoh Go. 110 
Ivarjis Go. 86 
has Go. 147 
hapar Go. 264 
heita Go. 146, 167 

I 

-i- OE (formative) 14 
i- OFri. (proclitic) 109 


ina Go. 94 
inan OHG 94 
ibai Go. 114, 264 
ibn-assus Go. Ill 
i6 OE 154, 155, 158 
ice(-)cream MnE 218 
idweit Go. 221 
idweitjan Go. 221 
ie- OFri. (proclitic) 109 
ief OFri. 156, 157 
ielfetu OE 59 
ieva OFri. 156, 157 
-ig MnGer. (suff.) 233 
*-iga- (N)Gmc. (suff.) 
215 

igqis Go. 91 
-ih OHG (ending) 90 
ik OFri. 158 
[ik] PGmc. 155 
*-ila- Gmc. (suff.) 224 
im Go. 109, 112 
imb Ir. 60 
imma Go. 146, 166 
*immi PGmc. 109, 112 
/imme/ PGmc. 166 
Imporcitor Lat. 60 
in- Go. (proclitic) 108 
*-in- Gmc. (suff.) 224 
-in- Go., Scand. (suff.) 
85 

ina Go. 91 
inan OHG 91 
*-in(i)z PGmc. (end¬ 
ing) 106fn. 

-ing MnE (suff.) 257 
inn Go. 108 
innana Go. 63 
inngaggan Go. 108 
-inan Gmc. (suff.) 225 
interpretdri Lat. 57 
Hnz PGmc. (ending) 
106fn. 

iowih OE 90 
ir OHG 100, 114 
irdin OHG 196 
is Go. 91, 94, 113, 114 
*is IE 100 

Hsarno- Gmc.-Celtic. 64 
ishiya Hitt. 65 
ist Go. 87, 114 
ist OHG 87 
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ist Ru. 87 
it PGmc. 261 
itas Gk. 66 
ip Go. 112, 113 
iu OFri. 90 
iu OHG 90 
index Lat. 61 
*iuk- PGmc. 180 
iup Go. 180 
iiis (dicere) Lat. 60 
iuventa Lat. 62 
iuwih OHG 90 
-iz- Go. (suff.) 14 
Hz PGmc. 100, 114 


J 

-fa- Gmc. (suff.) 214, 
215, 224 

-fa- Go. (suff.) 213 
jadarr ON 58 
jah Go. 18, 255 
*fah PGmc. 255 
-fan- Gmc. (suff.) 214, 
215, 220, 224 
jdni- Skt. 164 
far OHG 163 
jar OS 159 
jarpskammr OI 234 
fappan Go. 18 
[jehan] pre-OS 160 
feld OFri. 157, 173 
jer Go. 146 
jer OFri. 157 
jera Go. 56 
jerde OFri. 169 
[jihid] pre-OS 160 
joh OHG 163 
jgrd ON 253 
juggs Go. 183, 184 
jug urn Lat. 165 
juhiza Go. 183, 184 
-juk Go. 165, 180 
juk OS 159 
junda Go. 62 
jut* Go. 91 


K 

kachazzen OHG 163 
kAibA Ru. 148, 149 


kal Russ. 59 
kalina Russ. 59 
*kanen IE 101, 102 
/kankos/ PIE 170 
kann Go. 192, 257 
kannabis Gk. 23 
kara Go. 114 
karist Go. 114 
karp ON 55 
kaupast- Go. 189 
kaupatjan Go. 189 
kaurn Go. 146 
kaus ON 184 
he- Albanian 109 
kedos Gk. 62 
keinan Go. 181 
keipa OI 148 
kelda ON 56 
/kapbnos/ PIE 165 
/kapyonom/ PIE 165 
[kerd h -iye-so] PIE 137 
ketur- Lith. 105 
kind OHG, OS 75 
king MnE 18 
[kinn-] PGmc. 155, 158 
kfosa ON 184 
-Iclahs Go. 147 
*kleykwan- PGmc. 53 
kleppr OI 168 
Icletram Umbr. 60 
klinker MHG 53 
klismo Go. 167 
klekkr ON 53 
*krptom pre-Gmc. 101 
knappo OHG 163 
knausis Lett. 55 
kne OI 151 
kneo OS 159 
kneo OHG 163 
[kneo] pre-OE 155 
[kneu] pre-OE 155 
[knewan] PGmc. 155 
kni OFri. 157 
kniwa Go. 167 
kniwam Go. 147 
*/kn]>je-s/ PGmc. 137 
kodde MLG 160 
koddi OI 151 
korinn ON 184 
karum ON 184 
*kom IE 109 


*kom— IE (proclitic, 

pref. 101, 109, 110 
*kom-mdynis pre-Gmc. 

101 

*[kor-ye-so] PIE 137 
korn OI 151 
korn OFri. 157 
kor-o-n OHG 135 
kosses OFri. 157 
kgttr OI 133 
krabbi OI 151 
*krammipa Go. 167 
krammr OI 167 
krampo OS 168 
kfaupis Lett. 57 
kraupus Lith. 57 
/krek-/ PGmc. 173 
Krekos Go. 124 
kreks Go. 173 
kriachi OHG 173 
Kriahhi OHG 124 
kriustan Go. 179 
*[krnom] PIE 137 
krocha OFri. 157 
krusts Go. 147, 167 
kuchen MLG 160 
kudda OFri. 157, 160 
kuman OS 258 
kunvpas Lith. 58 
kiimste Lith. 58 
*kumpste (pre-)Lith. 58 
kuni Go. 164 
kunimud-iu NWGmc. 

135 

*/kun]p-ije-s/ PGmc. 137 
kunpjis Go. 137 
-kurne Ru. 149 
kvad OI 151 
kveda OI 151 
kvennligr OI 213 
kvern ON 53 
kvikr ON 55 
*k'*xn- PGmc. 179 
kweth OFri. 156, 157 
kwetha OFri. 156, 157 
*fc w om IE 110 
/k w os/ PIE 147 
/kwumdiz/ lPGmc. 137 
kyning OE 18 
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L 

labium Lat. 63 
labrum Lat. 63 
labdd Serbo-Croatian. 59 
labuf OCz. 59 
ladan OHG 190 
leeran OE 125 
*lBt- PGme. 179, 206 
la fan OE 58fn. 
lage MHG 52 
lagg Go. 146, 165, 168 
[laggjan] WGmo. 155, 
158 

lagfan Go. 169 
[lagjan-] PGme. 155, 
158 

Hagjanan PGme. 88, 
170 

lagr ON 52 
laik Go. 130 
laihans Go. 130 
laihi Go. 130 
laihmm Go. 130 
laikos ORuss. 54 
lai-loun Go. 104, 106, 
112, 113 
laisjan Go. 125 
*/laixw-/ PGme. 130 
lamb Go. 168 
lamb OE 168 
lamb OFri. 168 
lamb OHG 168 
lamb OI 168 
lamb OS 168 
land Go. 168 
land OE 168 
land OFri. 168 
land OI 168 
land OS 168 
lang OE 154, 165, 168 
lang OFri. 157, 158 
lang OHG 163, 168 
lang OS 159, 168 
langr OI 151, 168 
lant OHG 168 
last OHG 190 
lata ON 86, 179 
lapu Ru. 149 
\dudis Lett. 54 
laukaR Ru. 126, 149 
laus-handfa Go. 104 


lazan, lazzan OHG 5, 
86, 206 
le OI 124 
lead OE 65 
lebedit OCS 59 
lecchon OHG 194 
leegan OE 153, 154, 155, 
156, 158, 169 
leder OE 65 
leder OHG 65 
ledr ON 65 

ledza OFri. 157, 158, 169 
leggen OHG 169 
leggian OS 169 
leggfa OI 88, 169, 170 
*legh- PIE 53 
leh OHG 130 
HeH^-gh- PIE 53 
-leiban Go. 57fn., 58fn. 
leihts Go. 183, 191 
*/leihwan-/ PGme. 131 
*/leihwis-/ PGme. 131 
*/leihwu/ PGme. 131 
leilva Go. 130 
leihan Go. 58 fn. 130 
leilvis Go. 130 
leik Go. 213 
leipu Go. 132 
lekeis Go. 68 
lekStas Lith. 52 
leo OE 124 
leode OE 54 
lean OE 124 
[leosanan] PGme. 165 
*lepagi- PIE 68 
*lepan- Gmc. 62 
lepe Norw. 62 
*lepjan- Gmc. 63 
lepur OFra. 62 
*lepura- Gmc. 62 
ler Bret. 65 
leren OHG 125 
lerian OS 125, 258 
lesan OHG 45 
lesti OCS 52 
let OE 124 
let OI 124 
let OS 124 
leta OFri. 86 
lethar OIr. 65 
letan Go. 86 


*/leubo/ ePGmc. 139 
Zew&MNWGmc. 126, 129, 
135, 139 
leudis Gmc. 54 
*[lewb h -a] PIE 139 
/lewsonom/ PIE 165 
*ley-k”. IE 57fn., 58fn. 
*leyp- IE 58fn. 
l§zns Lett. 52 
lezg OCS 52 
HHx-egh- PIE 53 
Haig OIr. 68 
liaudis Lith. 54 
liaudis OLith. 54 
liaz OHG 124, 206 
liber Lat. 54, 67 
Liber Lat. 54, 67 
liberi Lat. 54 
JidOE 110,154,155,158, 
213 

-lich MnGer. (suff.) 233 

lid OE 132 

lid OE 132 

lid OI 132 

lid OI 132 

lid OHG 132 

lid OHG 132 

lid OS 132 

lid OS 132 

liehp OE 124 

liet OS 124 

-ligr OI (suff.) 213, 222 
*/ligwan-/ PGme. 130 
*/ligwi/ PGme. 130 
*/ligwum/ PGme. 130 
lih OHG 213 
lihan OHG 124, 130 
lihis OHG 130 
lihit OHG 124 
liht OHG 183, 186 
liht OS 183 
lihu OHG 130 
lik OFri. 110, 158, 213 
lik ON = OI 213, 222 
lik OS 213 
*lika- Gmc. 155, 213 
*-lika Gmc. (suff.) 213, 
223, 230, 233 
like NE 110 
-liker OSwed. (suff.) 222 
likkon OS 194 
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Mr 01 110 
lilcti Lith. 57 fn. 
limsen Ossetic 66 

lingua Lat. 62 

*ling' , an- PGmc. 186 

*ling™ + 1- PGmc. 186 

*linx v t- PGmc. 183 

lippa OE 63 

lisai- Hitt. 45 

Use OPr. 52 

lissai- Hitt. 45 

lipu Go. 132 

liubu Bu. = NWGmc. 

129, 149 
liuga Go. 66 
Hut OHG 54 
liuti OHG 54 
giliwan OHG 130 
liwi OHG 130 
liwum OHG 130 
If a OI 124 
Ijodr ON 54 
Ijud(i) Russ. 54 
ljudinu ORuss. 54 
ljudu OCS 54 
lledr Welsh 66 
llw Welsh 66 
lod OS 65 

lochir OHG 121, 196 
loh OHG 196 
lohhir OHG 121, 196 
longus Lat. 165 
loufan OHG 126 
loufis OHG 126 
[ldzenaz] PGmc. 165 
luaide OIr. 65 
lubdhd- Skt. 188 
*lubh+to- IE 188 
lucerna Lat. 69 
lucher OHG 121, 196 
Hughyom IE 66 
luhhir OHG 121 ,196 
itihukmatalla- Hitt. 46 
luige OIr. 66 
lukarn Go. 69 
lukarn-a-stapa Go. 217, 

228 

Hung PGmc. 183 
lungar OHG, OS 183 
/lusenos/ PIE 165 
lustus Go. 224 


lustusams Go. 224 
lyipdr Toch. A B 58 fn. 


M 

-m- Baltic, Gmc. (suff.) 

57 

(*)*-m IE (ending) 32 
-m OE (formative 14 
*-ma-1 -man- (P)Gmc. 

(suff.) 214 
macer Lat. 45 
msegen OE 222 
meegenweorc OE 222 
mseger OE 45 
msegep OE 120 
/msen-/ PGmc. 170 
maenis Av. 60 
msera OI 124 
mag Go. 146, 258 
magadi OS 120 
magan OS, OHG 222 
magar OHG 45 
magati OHG 120 
magapeis Go. 120 
magen uuerch OHG 222 
mag-o OE 135 
magr ON 45 
magt Go. 145 
mag-u NWGmc. = Ru. 

135, 149 
mag-u OS 135 
magun Go. 146 
mag-u-s Go. 135 
maht Go. 145 
mahteigs Go. 215 
mahtig OHG 215 
mahtig OS 215 
mahts Go. 215 
maihstus Go. 191 
maiza Go. 125, 146 
maklant- Hitt. 45 
man Go. 257 
man OE 89 
man OHG 89 
man OS 89 

-man- (P)Gmc. (suff.) 

214 

/man-/ pre-OE 170 
manag Go. 14 
manag-falt OHG 221 


manag-falps Go. 221 
managizo Go. 14 
manigfeald OE 221 
mannjall OI 220 
mdni OI 151 
metno OHG 100, 163 
mdno OS 159 
manslago OHG 245 
manus Lat. 63, 193 
-manwjan Go. 192, 193 
manwus Go. 192, 193 
mara OE 125, 154 
mdra OFri. 157 
Marcomanni Lat. 

(Gmc.) 15 
mare Lat. 165 
marei Go. 165 
maren OHG 124 
marg-faldr OI 221 
mari OHG 163 
marian OS 124 
-mariR Ru. 149 
[marxaz] PGmc. 173 
mat Go. 146 
mat OI 151 
* [mater] PIE 137 
mat-i-balgs Go. 217, 219, 

227 

mati-saxs- Gmc. 62 

/mator/ PIE 165 

mats Go. 219, 228 

maurnan Go. 251 

maz OHG 61 

me OE 90 

me OE 90 

me OS 90 

mearh OE 173 

mec OE 90 

med IPGmc. 249 

med Ir. 61 

*med- PIE 61 

meddiss (tuvtlks) Osc. 

61 

meddix Osc. 61 
med&on Gk. 61 
*[med h us] PIE 137 
*medos Italic 61 
*/meduz/ ePGmc. 137 
megin OI 222 
meginfjall OI 222 
meginverk OI 222 
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megs Go. 75 
meiri OI 125, 151 
-men- IE (suff.) 214 
mena Go. 100, 146 
*menot IE 100 
meodu OE 123 
meotu OE 122, 135 
meox OE 186 
mer ON 90 
meR. Ru. 149 
mere OE 165 
mergos Lith. 115 
merjan Go. 124 
mero OHG 19, 125, 163 
mero OS 125, 159 
mefs Osc. 61 
mes Go. 124, 131 
mes OE 124 
Messer Ger. 62 
meta OI 122, 123 
metan OE 122, 123 
metan OS 122 
*mey- PIE 60 
mezzan OHG 122 
mi OFri. 90 
mi OFri. 90 
mi, mi OLFra. 90 
mi OS 90 
mi OS 90 
mias OHG 124 
mid IPGmc. 249 
middil-garda OS 220 
mid-gardr OI 220 
midi OI 122, 123 
midjun-gards Go. 220, 
221 

migan OE 189 
mih OHG 36, 90 
mihilnessi OHG 105 
mihtig OE 215 
miin OHG 13 
mile, Go. 90 
mile ON 90 
mile OS 90 
mileil- Go. 104 
mikil-dups Go. 104, 105 
mil OI 89, 170 
miltitou OHG 220 
min OHG 13 
minniza Go. 193 
*minpl- PGmc. 89, 170 


minus Lat. 193 

mir OHG 90 

mis Go. 90 

/mis/ OE 124 

mita Go. 122 

mitan Go. 122 

mitid Go. 122 

mitid OS 122 

mitip* Go. 122 

mitt OE 122, 123 

mittin-gard OHG 220 

mitu OS 122 

mixen OE 186 

mizzit OHG 122 

mizzu OHG 122 

mjadar OI 123 

mjgd OI 123 

mjgdr OI 122, 123 

mjgtudr ON 61 

-mm- Go. (formative) 14 

*[mntis] PIE 137 

*-mo-l -men- IE (suff.) 

214 

*/modser/ ePGmc. 137 
modig OS 215 
mo-dor OE 165 
[m65or] PGmc. 165 
modus Lat. 61 
mgg-r OI 135 
moin OIr. 60 
molina Lat. 214 
molindrius Lat. 214 
mon OE 89 
mon OFri. 89 
mono, OE 100, 154, 170 
mona OFri. 157 
moneta Lat. 133 
mot OE 258 
motti OI 150, 151 
moppe OE 154 
*moyno- PIE 60 
**-ms IE (ending) 32 
multam (dicere) Lat. 60 
mund OHG 168 
mund ON 63 
*/mundiz/ IPGmc. 137 
miinia Lat. 60 
muniz(za) OHG 133 
munnr OI 168 
munt OHG 63 
munp Go. 168 


muotig OHG 215 
*/mus/ ePGmc. 137 
*[mus] PIE 137 
must OE 133 
mustum Lat. 133 
muth OFri. 168 
muth OS 168 
mup OE 168 
mynet OE 133 
mys OE 124 


N 

-n- PIE (determinative) 

53 

-n- IE (infix) 224 
-na- Go., Scand. (suff.) 

85 

na- OI 124 
nacht OFri. 157 
nachte OFri. 91 
nackot OHG 169 
nacod OE 169 
nxron OE 114 
nses OE 114 
nah OHG 124 
nah OS 124 
naht OHG 163 
naht OS 159 
nahts Go. 146, 165, 171 
nakad OFri. 169 
nakkvarr OI 111, 114 
nalles OHG 114 
nals OHG 114 
nam Go. 146 
nam OFri. 157 
nam OHG 163 
nam OI 151 
nam OS 159 
-nam Ru. 149 
nami OHG 188 
namt Go., ON 188 
namum OHG 124 
namun OS 124 
-nan- Go. (suff.) 199 
naqaps Go. 146, 169 
nasida Go. 179, 180 
nasjan Go. 179, 180 
nast OE 114 
nathwser OE 265 
naudan Finnish 16 
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naut ON 16 
nauta Finnish 16 
/nazjan-/ PGmc. 170 
-ne IE (adv. suff.) 63 
ne (P)Gmo. 90, 114 
*ne(+oinom) PLat. 63 
ne OS 266 
neah OE 124 
neaht OE 154, 165, 171 
neat OE 16 
neen Du. 63 
nefnda ON 22 
nets Go. 124, 146 
nein OHG 63 
neli OFri. 91 
*nem- PGmc. (ablaut) 
199 

nema OFri. 89 
nema OI 151 
nemames OHG 195 
neman OHG 89, 163 
neman OS 159 
(zi)nemanne OHG 89 
(te) nemanne OS 89 
nemannes OHG 89 
nemum Go. 124, 206 
nen OS 63 
mom OE 114 
nera OFri. 169 
neren OHG 169 
nerian OE 169 
nerian OS 169 
nerien OHG 170 
nerren OHG 170 
nest OE 164 
net OFri. 91 
neth OFri. 91 
netwan OS 265 
*ni ( + ain) Gmc. 63 
ni Go. 114 
ni OS 261, 265 
nibai Go. 114 
nidus Lat. 164 
nigh t MnE 171 
niht OE 165 
nima OFri. 89, 157 
niman Go. 146 
niman OE 89, 154 
nimand Go. 186 
(to) nimenne, -anne, 
-onne OE 89 


nimit OHG 195 
nimis OHG 195 
nio OHG 114 
nis OFri. 91 
nis OS 265 
nist Go. 91, 114 
ni-u (bai) Go. 264 
niujila Ru. 129, 149 
[nizdos] PIE 164 
-nn ON (ending) 29 
-no- Go., Scand. (suff.) 
85 

*-no- IE (suffix) 29, 61, 
63 

noch Ger. 172 
noctis Lat. 165 
ncenum OLat. 63 
nokvidr OI 169 
nog Du. 172 
ngkkur OI 111, 114 
nom OE 154 
nomen OE 106 
nomon OE 124 
nomum OI 124 
non Lat. 63 
nott OI 151 
nox Lat. 165 
*-nR pre-ON (ending) 
29 

-ns IE (ending) 32 
-nu- Go. (clitic) 108 
*nilmanaz PGmc. 106 
numans Go. 106 
numja Go. 235 
nyssa MnNorw. 55 


O 

-o Go. (ending) 14 

o-fu- OScand. 103, 223 

ochtach Ir. 64 

odd Lat. 165 

-od OS (ending) 90 

oderra OE 106 

Odinn ON 59 

odr Cz. 58 

odr ON 59 

ddre ME 106 

o-drina OCS 58 

o-dru OCS 58 

odli OI 120 


ceth OIr. 66 
offer OFri. 157 
offer OHG 162, 163 
offerre Lat. 152, 162 
offra OI 151, 152 
oime Gk. 65 
olmos Gk. 65 
*oinom PLat. 63 
oitos IE 66 
oltos Gk. 66 
ok OI 151 
*okt6w IE 102 
okudr OI 223 
gl OI 120 
*olewo VLat. 69 
omphe Gk. 164 
-ond OS (ending) 90 
ouga-tdra OHG 105, 111, 
220 

Oulphilas Gk. (Gmc.) 6 

gr ON 62 

orbe OIr. 66 

*orbhos IE 66 

orbus Lat. 66 

Orbius Gaul. 66 

ord OI 111, 121, 168 

orpe OIr. 66 

*-os IE (ending) 29 

osel OE 168 

gsp OI 169 

gxl ON 63 


P 

peep OE 154 
panicum Lat. 133 
*[paqkonom] PIE 137 
paraskaiwe Go. 91 
paro OHG 58 
pater Gk. (inflexion) 100 
path OFri. 157 
*[pat-mo-s] PIE 137 
paukstis Lett. 55 
peda OS 159 
per(e)g OHG 18 
p&rnai Lith. 56 
pgsti OCS 58 
*pster, *[pater] PIE 101, 
137 

petur- Umbr. 105 
peuke Gk. 65 fn. 
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*pewk- IE 64 
*pewlc- IE 65 fn. 
pfad OHG 163 
pfenih OHG 133 
pfost OHG 133 
pjuzzi OHG 133 
pherinctac OHG 91 
pheugo Gk. 69 
[p h ewkta] Celtic 64 
*/p( h )olnete] PIE 139 
phunt OHG 133 
phuzzi OHG 88 
*pinsti Proto-Slavic 58 
plrmas Lith. 57 
pirmas OPr. 57 
plagian OE 167 
/plenos/ PIE 166 
plenus Lat. 166 
*ple-tro- IE 65 
*plew- IE 65 
*/pln/, /plnos/, plnos, 
[plnos] PIE 102, 137, 
138, 166 
plog OE 155 
ploh OE 155 
* [plot us] PIE 137 
*pi}sti - IE 58 
prsettig OE 167 
pramu OCS 58 
pratim Toch. A 57 
pratim Toch. B 57 
prdtin OPr. 57 
pr&ts Lett. 57 
*pr-eH 2 -y- IE 66 
*pret- PIE 57 
priya- Skt. 66 
*prka PIE 59 
*prk-\-sk- IE 191 
pol OE 164 
*/polnete/ PIE 139 
poly+ethyl NE 113 
pondo Lat. 133 
porca Lat. 59 
posed Lat. 191 
post OE 133 
postern Lat. 133 
pous Gk. 164 
puffen MLG 160 
pugg Go. 146 
*puktdko- PIE 64 
pund Go., OE 133 


pungr 01 151 
*punkste Proto-Baltic 
58 

pusis Lith. 65 fn. 
puteus Lat. 88, 133 
pyffan OE 160 
pytt OE 88, 133 


Q 

qairnus Go. 53 
qast Go. 189, 190 
qap Go. 146, 147 
qens Go. 124, 164 
qino Go. 147 
qipan Go. 146, 167, 189, 
251 

qrammipa Go. 147, 167 
quad OHG 163 
quad OS 159, 160 
quart OS 179 
quattuor Lat. 68 fn. 
quedan OHG 163 
quedan OS 159, 160 
quek OHG 196 
queman OHG 89 
quirna OHG 53 
quod Lat. 164 
quom OLat. 110 


R 

Rad MnGer. 145 
rad OFri. 157 
*rada Gmc. 62 
rate French 59 
-raihts Go. 165 
*raikjan Gmc. 67 
-rakjan Go. 169 
•rannjan Go. 192, 193 
rdrian OE 55 
ratio Lat. 62 
ratum Lat. 62 
rap jo Go. 62, 169 
raudai Go. 146 
raudr OI 151 
raz Serbo-Croation 53 
read OE 154 
*rebh- IE 58 
rebro OCS 58 
reca OWelsh 60 


reddan OE 169 
rechenon OHG 67 
recht OIr. 66 
reckon OHG 169 
Rectugenos Gaul. 66 
rectus Lat. 165, 187 
redea OHG 62, 169 
redia OS 169 
*reg- IE 67 
*reg- IE 67 
rega Provencal 59 
regere Lat. 67, 187 
reichen Ger. 67 
reiks Gmc. 61 
reiks Go. 68 
Reiter Ger. 60 
Reitia Ven. 56 
reizh Bret. 66 
reju Lett. 55 
*rek- Gmc. 67 
*rek- Gmc. 67 
rekja OI 169 
rekkian OS 169 
*rektu- Celtic 66 
relictus Lat. 192 
relinquere Lat. 192 
Remagen Ger. 67 
remmen MDu. 58 
rengas Finnish 16 
reoht OE 165 
rethe OFri. 169 
rethia OS 62 
rettr ON 66 
rex Lat. 48, 61, 67 
reza OFri. 169 
rhaith Welsh 66 
rhin Welsh 65 
rhych Welsh 59 
rhydd Welsh 66, 67 
rib(b) OE 58, 153 
ribb OFri. 156 
ribb(i) OS 58, 158 
[ribbj-] WGmc. 153,156, 
158 

[ribj-] PGmc. 153, 156, 
158 

*rica Gaul. 59, 60 
rieju Lith. 55 
rif ON 58 
*rlg- Celtic 67 
-riges Gaul. 68 
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rign Go. 75 

Rigomagus Lat. (Celtic) 
67 

riht OE 165 

*rik- Gmc. 67 

rikr ON 68 

rin Bret. 65 

rinnan Go. 192, 193 

rinvati Skt. 193 

rippi OHG 58 

riqis Go. 145, 146 

riqiz Go. 145 

riqiza Go. 145 

rira ON 55 

ritera OHG 60 

ritan OHG 183 

giritan OHG 183 

ritum OHG 183 

-ro- IE (snff.) 58 

rocko OHG 53, 163 

rod OS 159 

rogga OFri. 157 

roggo OS 53, 159 

Roma Lat. 134 

Romani Lat. 134 

ro-midar Ir. 61 

rosamo OHG 190 

rot OHG 163 

rota/mo OHG 190 

roton OS 190 

roz’ Russ. 53 

*rudh+s+men- IE 190 

*rudh-\-men- IE 190 

rudzis Lett. 53 

*rugan- PGmc. 53 

*rugi- PGmc. 53 

rugiai Lith. 53 

rugr ON 53 

rugys Lith. 53 

ruh OE 153 

rum OE 154 

rum OFri. 157 

rum OI 151 

rum OHG 163 

rum OS 159 

Ruma OHG, OS 134 

Rumoneis Go. 134 

run OE 65 

run OIr. 65 

runa OHG 65 

*runo- Gmc. 65 


runo Ru. 149 
run-o-R NWGme. 135 
rims Go. 192, 193 
ritzi OCS 53 
ryge OE 53 
ryni OI 125 


S 

-s- PIE (determinative) 
52 

-s MnE (ending) 14 
-s Go. (ending) 29 
**-s IE (ending) 32 
sa Go. 36 
■sd IE (suff.) 189 
Sabazios Thracian 67 
sabbato Go. 146 
sabbato daga Go. 91 
saoena Lat. 62 
sacer Lat. 60 
sad OS 124 
sad OI 124 
seed OE 124 
ssefar OI 151 
sM OE 132 
sagen OHG 92 
sagesna OHG 62 
[saggj-] WGmc. 158 
*sagiyesi IE 113 
*sdgiyo IE 113 
[sagj-] PGmc. 158 
sagq Go. 171 
sd-h Go. 110 
sahum OHG 124 
satv Go. 146, 147 
safot Go. 191 
sdian OHG 163 
saihs Go. 169 
saih> Go. 113 
saihian Go. 146, 147, 
165, 169, 191, 192 
-saifvans Go. 147 
saihnp Go. 115 
saislep Go. 34 
■saizlep Go. 34 
saitas Lith. 65 
Suite Ger. 65 
suite Lett. 65 
*sak- IE 60 
*sakesna Italic 62 


saklais Hitt. 60 
saks OS 62 
sdlbete MHG 106 
sdlbo- Go. 104 
salboda Go. 105 
sdlbo-dSdeima Go. Ill 
salbo-dedeina Go. 104, 

105 

*salbo-dSdlme PGmc. 

Ill 

salbodes Go. Ill 
*sdlbo6ez PGmc. Ill 
salbom OHG 36 
sdlbota OHG 106 
salbte NHG 106 
saljan Go. 169 
salt Go. 168 
salt OFri. 168 
salt OI 168 
salt OS 168 
saitas Lith. 56 
saltinis Lith. 56 
[salxaz] PGmc. 173 
salz OHG 168 
sambaztag OHG 91 
sammcedri OI 234 
Samstag Ger. 91 
sancio Lat. 60 
sang MnE 176 
[sangjan] PGmc. 155 
sannr ON 60 
sapo Lat. 44 
saparyati Skt. 69 
sdpati Skt. 68 
sat OHG 124 
sat OI 132, 225 
satido Ru. 149 
-satjan Go. 169 
*satjan PGmc. 225 
sattr ON 60 
satya- Skt. 60 
Saum MnGer. 214 
saum OI 124 
saup Go. 146 
sawon OE 124 
sawun OS 124 
Saxon E 62 
Saxones Lat. (Gmc.) 6 
*saxsa- Gmc. 62 
saxum Lat. 62 
sdze MHG 132 
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scabo Lat. 164 
sceadu OE 120 
sceafan OE 164 
sceal OE 154 
scealt OE 87 
sceattes OE 154 
sceawere OE 214 
sceld OE 122 
sceldes OE 122 
seep pan OE 170 
schelt OHG 122, 123 
scheltes OHG 122 
schuos Go. 86 
scieppan OE 169 
scip OE 154 
scoch OFri. 157 
scoh OE 153, 154, 173 
scrud OE 167 
sculan OE 154 
seuwa, seuwa OE 155 
scyld OE 122, 168 
scyldes OE 122 
sealh OE 173 
sealt OE 168 
seam MnE 214 
seax OE 62 
sechim OIr. 68 
sechum OIr. 68 
secus Lat. 68 
sedeo Lat. 164 
sedere Lat. 63 
*sed+to- IE 189 
ge-segen OE 165 
[segenaz] PGmc. 165 
segg OS 158 
*seggjan OLFra. 92 
seggr ON 62 
SegimundusLat. (Gmc.) 6 
segisna OS 62 
[seg w enaz] pre-Gmc. 165 
sehan OHG 169 
sehan OS 169 
sehs OHG 169 
sells OS 169 
[seh w anan] PGmc. 165 
sehmm Go. 124, 147 
seidr ON 65 
seito OHG 65 
*sek w - IE 68 
*sek w ema PIE 68 
/sek w enos/ PIE 165 


/sek w onom/ PIE 165 
/sek w -ti-/ PIE 165 
selb OHG 168 
self OE 168 
self OFri. 168 
self OS 168 
self a 01 169 
sella OFri. 169 
sellan OE 169 
sellen OHG 169 
sellian OS 169 
senaf OHG 133 
sengan OE 155 
[seng w h-/ PIE 164 
sententiam (dlcere) Lat. 

60 

*senti IE 109 
seon OE 165, 169 
*sep- IE 68 
*sepanios Celtic 68 
Separi Ill. 69 
*sep-el PIE 69 
sepelit Lat. 69 
Sepiena Ven. 69 
*sep-on-io Ven. 69 
Sep(p)iena Ven. 69 
sequor Lat. 62 
servus Lat. 54 
sess ON, OE 63, 189 
sess OS 189 
sessum Lat. 189 
sessus Lat. 63 
-set Go. 132 
set OE 132 
set OI 132 
setja OI 169, 225 
settian OS 169 
setta OFri. 169 
settan OE 169 
seps Go. 124 
sew MnE 214 
ge-sewen OE 165 
[sewenaz] PGmc. 165 
sex OFri. 169 
sex OI 152, 166 
[sexa] PGmc. 152 
*sex v edi PGmc. 115 
sez MHG 132 
sezzen OHG 169 
*sH 2 y- IE 65 
sia OFri. 169 


sibb OE 169 
sibbe OFri. 169 
sibbia OS 169 
sibja Go. 67, 169 
sid OE 89 
sid OS 89 
-siden OE 65 
sidon OS 258 
sidsa OE 65 
siehp OE 115 
siex OE 169 
sif jar OI 169 
sige OE 154 
sigewif OE 253 
siggwan Go. 164, 169 
sigi- OS 159 
sigqan Go. 88 
sihit OHG 115 
siht OHG 191, 192 
silt ON 20 
silba Go. 168 
Silva (Bacenis ) Lat. 

(Gmc.) 134 
sinapis Lat. 133 
sind Go. 109, 112 
sind Go., OE, OFri., OS 

112 

sind OHG 89 
*sindi PGmc. 109, 112 
sing MnE 176 
singan OF 164, 169 
singan OHG 164, 169 
singan OS 164, 169 
singeth ME 19 
sings ME 19 
/singw-/ PGmc. 164 
sinkan OS, OE, OHG 88 
sint OHG 112 
siohtuom OHG 222 
sipianusa Raet. 69 
siponeis Go. 68 
sippa OHG 169 
Sippe Ger. 67 
sitan Go. 164 
sit an ON 189 
sith OFri. 89 
*sitfan- PGmc. 253 
sitls Go. 132 
sittan OE 164, 189 
sittian OS 189 
siujan Go. 214 
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siunga OFri. 164, 169 
siuwen MHG 214 
sjd OI 169 
sfalfr OI 168 
sjukdomr OI 222 
-sk- PIE (determina¬ 
tive) 52, 191 
skaban Go. 164 
skado OS 120 
skadus Go. 120, 192 
skadwjan Go. 192 
skal Go. 146, 258 
skal OHG 163 
skal OI 151 
skal OS 159 
skalk Go. 168 
skalkinon Go. 225 
skalks Go. 225 
skalt OHG 188 
-skapi WGmc., NGmc. 

(suff.) 87 
skark ON 59 
skato OHG 120 
skattans Go. 145, 146 
skattar OI 150, 151 
slcattes OS 159 
/skaj>jan-/ PGmc. 170 
skaut OI 225 
skazzes OHG 163 
skef OHG 123, 196 
skel OFri. 157 
skeld OS 122 
skelde OFri. 168 
skeldes OS 122 
skeliii Lith. 56 
skelo OFri. 157 
skepfen OHG 169, 186 
skepfa OI 169 
skepp Swed. 123 
slceppa OFri. 169 
skeppian OS 169 
skettes OFri. 157 
skib Dan. 123 
skif OHG 123, 163, 196 
skild OS 122 
skildaus* Go. 122 
skildes OS 122 
skildu Go. 122, 135 
skildus Go. 122 
skilt OHG 122, 123 
skiltes OHG 122 


skip Go. 146, 167 
skip OFri. 157 
skip OI 151 
skip OS 159 
*skip- PGmc. 182 
skjaldar OI 122 
skjgldr OI 122, 135 
skjota OI 225 
skjotr OI 225 
sko OI 151, 152 
skoh OS 159 
[skoh] pre-OI 152 
skolan OHG 163 
skot OI 225 
[skoxan] PGmc. 152 
[skoxaz] PGmc. 173 
skrugiitati OCS 59 
skulan Go. 56 
skuld Go. 168 
skuld OI 168 
skuld OS 168 
skult OHG 168 
skulum Go. 200, 206 
skulum OI 151 
skulun Go. 146 
skulun OS 159 
skuoli OHG 163 
*skuti- Gmc. 215, 225 
slah Go. 145 
slaha Go. 145 
slahan OHG 224 
slegel OE 224 
slegil OHG 224 
slepa Go. 226 
slepan Go. 226 
slepand Go. 167 
smakka Go. 194 
smakkans Go. 145 ,146 
smalista Go. 167 
smidda OHG 161 
smiththa OHG 161 
smitta OHG 161 
sneegel OE 56 
snaiws Go. 167 
snak East Prussian 56 
snake Lith. 56 
snau Go. 202 
snecko OHG 56 
sneowan OE 202 
*sne U- PGmc. 202 
snewum Go. 202 


gisnitan OHG 195 
snitum OHG 195 
sniwan Go. 202 
sniwans Go. 202 
snua ON 202 
*so- IE 67 
socius Lat. 62 
sodalis Lat. 67 
soecan OE 125 
scekja OI 125 
sokkva ON 88 
soni OI 121 
*soitos Celtic 65 
sokareis Go. 214 
sokeis Go. 113, 181 
sokian OS 125 
sokja Go. 113 
sokjan Go. 125, 214 
son NE 106 
/song w h-/ PIE 164 
sons Lat. 60 
sot OI 225 
■spaiw Go. 146 
sparo OHG 168 
sparus Lat. 62 
sparwans Go. 168 
spaw OE 154 
spearwa OE 168 
speiwand Go. 146, 164 
speo OHG 163 
sper OHG 62 
spew OS 159 
spinnand Go. 167 
spiwan OE 154, 164 
spiwan OHG 163 
spiwan OS 159 
spjd OI 151 
spjgr ON 62 
splita OFri. 167 
spgrr OI 168 
sprauto Go. 167 
spud Lat. 164 
*sta- PIE 52 
stab OHG 89 
stack MLG 58 
stad Go. 145 
stab OI 151 
stada Go. 145 
stadinn OI 224 
stado OCS 52 
stado Russ. 52 
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stadr ON 22 
stads Go. 145 
stsef OE 89 
staf OS 89 
*/staig-/ PGmc. 130 
*/staiga/ ePGmc. 137 
stain Go. 146, 171 
*stain- PGmc. 29 
staina Ru. 29, 126, 149 
*stainaz PGmc. 29 
stains Go. 29, 125, 167 
stairnons Go. 166 
-stai-\-stAld Go. 113 
stabler ON 58 
stan OE 29, 125, 154, 
171 

stdn OHG 86 
sta-n-dan Go. 189, 224, 
228 

stasis Gk. 164 
■stass Go. 189 
stap Go. 145, 146 
staps Go. 145, 164 
stauid-e-s Go. 135 
ste 01 130 
stede OE 164 
stef OE 89 
stef OFri. 89 
stef OS 89 
steg OHG 131 
*steH 2 - PIE 52 
*steHr,-dh- PIE 52 
steig OHG 225 
*/steigan-/ PGmc. 131 
*/steiganan/ ePGmc. 
137 

*[steig h onom] PIE 137 
*/steigis-/ PGmc. 131 
*/steigu/ PGmc. 131 
stein MHG, NHG 29 
stein OHG 29, 125, 163 
stein 01 151 
steinn ON = 01 29, 125 
sten OEri. 29, 157 
sten OS 29, 125, 159 
steorra OE 166 
/sterno-/ PIE 166 
/sterr-/ PGmc. 166 
stiaga OHG 131 
stiega OHG 197 
stig 01 130 


stiga OHG 197 
stiga 01 130 
stigan OHG 131, 225 
*/stigan-/ PGmc. 130 
*/stigaz/ PGmc. 131 
stigi OI 122, 130 
*/stigI-/ PGmc. 130 
stiginn OI 130 
stigr OI 130 
stig-rap OE 111 
stigum OI 130 
*/stigum-/ PGmc. 130 
stirrup NE 111 
stocces OE 154 
stocches OHG 163 
stod OE 52 
stod ON 52 
stodas Lith. 52 
sto-gH OCS 58 
*[stoig h a] PIE 137 
stokkar OI 151 
stokkes OFri. 157 
stokkes OS 159 
stol Go. 146 
stol OE 154 
stol OFri. 157 
stol OI 151 
stol OS 159 
stone MnE 171 
stophon OHG 133 
stop Go. 224 
stopum Go. 224 
street OE 87 
strata Lat. 86 
strata OS, OLFra. 87 
strdz(z)a OHG 87 
stret(e) OE, OFri. 87 
stridan OS 252 
striks Go. 167 
stuol OHG 163 
stuot OHG 52 
stuppa Lat. 133 
suemafnfde Ru. 149 
sulichero OHG 18 
sulicheru OHG 18 
sum OS 265 
sun-au Go. 135, 139 
*/sunawi/ ePGmc. 139 
sundia OS 60 
*[sun-ew-es] PIE 139 
*/sunewi/ ePGmc. 139 


*[sun-ew-i] PIE 139 
sunfus Go. 121, 139 
sun-iu OHG 135, 139 
sunkingas Lith. 56 
sunna OHG 163 
sunna OI 151 
sunna OS 159 
sunne OE 154 
sunne OFri. 157 
sunno Go. 146 
*[sun-ow-i] PIE 139 
suntea OHG 60 
sum OI 151 
sunu OE 106, 154 
sunu OFri. 157 
sunu OHG 163 
sunu OS 159 
sunus Go. 146 
suocliari OHG 214 
suochen OHG 125, 214 
superne Lat. 63 
suus Lat. 67 
svala OI 168 
svartr OI 168 
svernmei Osc. 61 
svim(m)a OI 151 
svoboda Slavic 67 
swala OS 168 
swale OFri. 168 
swalwa OHG 168 
swangar OHG 56 
swarjan Go. 61 
swart Go. 167, 168 
swart OFri. 168 
swarz OHG 168 
swealwe OE 168 
sweart OE 168 
swellan OHG 193 
*sw-en-k- PIE 57 
swilo OHG 193 
swimma OFri. 157 
swimman OE 154 
swimman OHG 163 
swimman OS 159 
*/swinan/ ePGmc. 137 
*[swInom] PIE 137 
*s(w)o- IE 67 
syngva OI 164, 169 
syni OI 121 
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T 

-t- IE (enlargement) 64 
-t PGmc. (ending, 2 sg. 

pret.) 86, 188, 189 
-t Eu., Go., OHG (end¬ 
ing of ist) 87 
ta ON 63 
tac OHG 111 
tacen OE 138 
tach OFri. 157 
tag OHG 88, 121, 163 
taga OHG 121 
tagu OHG 114 
taih Go. 119 
[taih] pre-OI 152 
taihum Go. 119 
taihun Go. 164 
[taix] PGmc. 152 
*/taiknan/, *[taiknnan] 
PGmc. 138 
taka 01 151 
talda ON 22 
tanginom Osc. 61 
tauh Go. 119, 129, 146 
*/tauh-/ PGmc. 128 
tauhans Go. 128, 129 
tauhi Go. 128, 149 
tauhum Go. 119, 121, 
128, 129 
taui Go. 146 
taujan Go. 181, 251 
taujan- PGmc. 251, 
253 

*[tauja-] pre-Go. 181 
[taux-] PGmc. 166 
tawi . . . Ru. 251 
tawida Go. 181 
tawid-e NWGmc. 135 
tawid-o NWGmc. — 
Ru. 135, 149 
*[tawja-] pre-Go. 181 
te 01 151, 152 
teak OE 154, 166 
teilen OHG 125 
telja ON 22 
temja 01 169 
temma OFri. 169 
temman OE 169 
tenuis Lat. 166, 193 
teon OE 60, 154, 166 
teoru OE 56 


[teox] PGmc. 166 
[teoxanan] PGmc. 165 
Heuta IE 48, 61 
*/teuxis/ PGmc. 130 
*/teuxan-/ PGmc. 130 
*/touxu/ PGmc. 130 
-tha Skt. (ending) 188 
thahta OS 125 
thahti OS 125 
than OFri. 157 
than OS 159 
thar OHG 262 
thar OS 256, 257 
thaz OHG 18, 161 
the as Gk. 115 
thennian OS 169 
therve OFri. 168 
tlii OFri. 90 
tH OS 90 
thigi OS 122 
thihan OS 127 
thik OS 90 
thiodan OS 103 
thor OFri. 168 
thorn OS 159 
thuhta OS 125, 127 
thunlcid OS 127 
thwerh OFri. 168 
*-ti- IE (suff.) 224 
ti- PGmc. (suff.) 191 
tia OFri. 157 
tiehp OE 123 
tien OE 164 
tiguns Go. 114 
[tlhan] pre-OI 152 
tilarids Go.( ?) 6 
tiohan OS 159, 160 
tior OHG 86, 163 
tircedr ON 62 
tlrr ON 197 
tiuha Go. 129 
tiuhan Go. 129, 146 
tiuhis Go. 129 
[tixanan] PGmc. 152 
tja OI 151, 152 
tjara ON 56 
tjiigari OI 214 
*/tngoni/ ePGmc. 139 
*[trjktus] PIE 137 
/tnwis/ PIE 166 
to IPGmc. 247 


to OE 253 

■to- PIE (suff.) 51, 188, 
189 

[t6g-] PGmc. 166 
[toganaz] PGmc. 165 
togen OE 166 
togian OE 166 
toh OE 153 
toll OS 159, 160 
tohter OHG 161 
tok OI 151 
tongere Lat. 61 
tongitio Praenestian 61 
tooien Mn'Du. 181 
tooyen MDu. 181 
tor- OI, OE (pref.) 223 
tor-begiete OE 223 
*tosme IE 109 
touffan OHG 91 
touto Osc. 61 
touwen MLG 251 
tragan OHG 163 
-tramp Go. 168 
tremissis Lat. 133 
treow OE 155 
treuua OHG 162 
treuwa OS 159 
triggwa Go. 85, 146 
trimissa OHG 133 
trims OE 133 
trinlean OHG 168, 226 
-triu Go. 167 
triuua OHG 85, 161, 162. 
163 

triuwa OHG 85, 161, 
162, 163 

triuwe OFri. 157 
trnam Skt. 164 
trog, troh OE 155 
tropfo OHG 163 
trunc OHG 226 
truog OHG 161, 162, 163 
tryggva ON 85 
tryggvan OI 151, 152 
[tug-] PGmc. 166 
*[tugan-/ PGmc. 128 
*/tugi-/ PGmc. 128 
[tugg-] PGmc. 166 
tuggen ME 166 
tuggo Go. 62, 146 
tugon OE 121 
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*/tugum-/ PGmc. 128 
tugun OS 121 
[tukk-] PGmc. 166 
tukstantis Lith. 51 
tukstuots Lett. 51 
tunga 01 151 
tunga OS 159 
tunge OE 154 
tunge OFri. 157 
-turn Indie (inf. marker) 
257 

tuom OHG 87 
tuon OHG 86 
turma Lat. 62 
tusimtons OPr. 51 
*ttts-Jlmtyom PIE 51 
tuvtiks Osc. 61 
*tuz- PGmc. (prof.) 101 
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tics 7-10; of PGmc. syntactic 
studies 208 

allophones: positional - of PGmc. 
consonants 172-3; — and Verner’s 
law 185 

alternations: p, b ~ f and k, g. ~ x 
186; t, p, d ~ s(s) 188-9; t, p, d ~ 
0 190-2; -> morphophonemic 

alternations 

analogy 19-20, 24, 35; inverted - 
206-7 

archeology 7, 9 
athematic verbs 86 


bahuvrihi 220-1 

Baltic-Gmc. correspondences 55-7 
Baltic-Slavic-Gmc. correspondences 
51-5 

Bartholomae’s law 188 
borrowing: instances 74, 91, 92, 173, 
243 and Polome’s essay, passim; 
- as cause of linguistic change 25; 
and chronology 23; role of — in 
sound change 19; syntactic - 20; 
-> Wellentheorie 


case grammar 236; Lehmann’s 
essay, passim , esp. 240 
case names 248-9 
Celtic-Gmc. correspondences 64-9 
chronology 22-3; - of WF 214-5; 

- of compounds 216 
circumflex vowel theory 115 
comparative linguistics (philology): 

aims of - 7-10; definition 2-3; 
relation of — to descriptive linguis¬ 
tics 3, 10-1 

comparative reconstruction: aims of 

- 7, 28; definition 8-9; - and inter¬ 
nal reconstruction 26; procedures 
of - 29; -> proto-languages, re¬ 
construction 

complementizer placement rule 256— 
9 

composition vowel 219 
compounds: definition 216; primary 

- 217; secondary - 217; compound 

verbs 107-8, 221; quasi-com¬ 

pounds 104-5; - and syntax 242, 
245; chronology of - 216; stress 
in - 104; -*■ copulatives, exocen- 
trics, determinatives 

concrete nouns 226 
conditional sentences 265 
conjunction reduction rule 254-6 
conservatism of PGmc. 45-6 
consonant clusters of PGmc.: initial 

- 167; non-initial 167-70 
consonantal influence 194-5 
consonantal systems: PGmc. 142; 

Go. 144-7; Ru. Norse 147-50; OI 
150-2; OE 152-5; OFri. 155-8; 
OS 158-60; OHG 160-2; PIE 162 
contraction 90-1, 112-5 
contrastive linguistics 3 
convergence of languages 41-2 
copulatives 219-234 
correlatives 264 
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dentals: alternations of — 188-92; 
geminates 193-4; WGmc. d > d 
88-9 

derivation 221-3, 225 

descriptive linguistics: definition 3; 

— of older stages 7; theoretical 
models 10; relation of — to dia¬ 
chronic linguistics 10-1, 13 

designations of Gmc. languages 3-4 
determinatives 220, 235 
devoicing: IE 187-8; OE 153-5; 
OPri. 156 

diachronic analysis 7-8; relation of 

— to synchronic analysis 10—1, 13 
dialects 5, 39-40 

dialect geography 92-3 
dieresis in Go. 112-3 
distinctive features 17, 32; - of 
PGmc. vowels 132-4; matrix of 
PGmc. - 209 

divergence of languages 41-2 

drag chains 24 

drift 25, 93-4, 171-2 

dual 91 

dvandva 219 

dvigu 221 


e 1 > d NWGme. 86-7 
e 2 : occurrence 124-5;origin 131, 197- 
8; - replaces reduplication in 
NWGme. 86, 199, 206-7 
e-a-period 199-200 
Equi-NP-Deletion rule 259-60 
etymology 21, 37 
exocentrics 220-1, 234 


Family Tree Model -» Stammbaum 
features -> distinctive, semantic, 
syntactic 

First Grammatical Treatise 6, 16 
fronting PGmc. a > se 89 
futhark 134, 148 


geminate: alternation with - 192-4; 
-»• length, obstruents (dentals, 
labials, velars), liquids, nasals 
gemination, WGmc. consonant - 88 
GTA 231-6 


genetic linguistics 2-3 
gerund 89 

glides, alternations of - 193 
glottochronology 23-4, 84-5 
Gotho-Nordie hypothesis 81-4 
gradualness of sound change 17, 18, 
32 

grammatical descriptions 6, 16 
grapheme <ei> , origin of - in Go. 
131 

graphemic analysis 12-3 
Grimm’s law 164—5 
grouping: see Kufner’s and Po- 
lome’s essays, passim; criteria for 
- 75; IE survey 46-51; north¬ 
western IE unity accepted 57, 59; 
Gmc. survey 94-7; older propos¬ 
als for Gmc. - 77-80 
Gutturalisierung 85 


historical linguistics, definition of 

- 2-3 

HP A: definition 213; results of - 
in study of WF 216-26; terminol¬ 
ogy 229-30; - and TA contrasted 
227 

history: use of — 7, 9; contemporary 

- of Gmc. tribes 75-7 
Holtzmann’s law 85 


inchoative verbs 85 
indicative endings: uniform pres, 
pi. 90; 2 sg. pret. 87, 188; 3 sg. 
pres, ‘to be’ 87 
infixes 224 
Ingveonic 89-90 
Ingveonic hypothesis 80-1 
innere Gesetzmafiigkeiten 93-4 
innovations shared 85—91: Scand.- 
Go. 85-6; NGmc.-WGmc. 86-7; 
WGmc. 88-89; OE-OFri. 89-91; 
Go.-OHG 91 
insertion rules 261 
intensifiers 222 
intuition 232 

inversion rule, subject-verb - 266 
Italic-Gme. correspondences 59-63 
<iu>, Go. - as unit phoneme 128 
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juncture 112-5: internal open —112- 
3; internal close - 113; external 
open - 113-4 


karaka 246, 248-9 
karmadharaya 220fn. 


labials: Go. - 145; alternations of - 
186-8; deletion of - 191; loss of - 
in WGmc. 88; geminates 193-4 
labiovelars: PGmc. - 143; Go. - 147 
laryngeals 35 
Latin -*■ Italic 

length: vowel — 115 and Antonsen’s 
essay, passim ; consonantal -: 
PGmc. 115, 142-3, 165-6, Go. 145, 
OI 150-2; OS 160; maximum 
morpheme - in PGmc. 178-9; - 
of Comps. 216; - and nasalization 
183 

lexical change 21 

lexical entries: - of verbs 250-2; — 
of adjectives 251; - of nouns 252-3 
lexical reconstruction 37 
lexicology 14 

lexicon of PGmc. 45-6; -* technical 
terms 

linguistic change: causes of -25-6; 
interrelations of types of - 24; 
reconstruction of - 38; types of 
18-21 

liquids 192-4 


marking 203, 242 
metathesis 90 

methodological remarks (except for 
Penzl’s essay): 102, 118, 120, 144, 
176-8, 208, 213, 240, 242, 246 
metrical evidence 13 
morphological change 19-20; con¬ 
nection of - with phonological 
change 20, 24 

morphology 227-9; - of Comps. 

218-9; - ofWFPs. 215 
morphophonemic alternations (ex¬ 
cept for van Coetsem’s essay): 27, 
34 

mythology 7 


names 6, 15; use of - for staging 23 
nasals: 143, 192-4; loss of - 89; 

nasal influence 89 
nasalization 183-4 
negative incorporation rule 265-6 
negative placement rule 261 
nonroot syllables 138-9 
Nordic-Alemannic hypothesis 81 
number agreement rule 250 

OV language 241, 243; PGmc. as - 
243-6 

obstruents: Moulton’s essay, passim ; 
PGmc. 143; Go. 145-7; -> dentals, 
labials, labiovelars, velars 
OE-Nordic hypothesis 84 
‘one phoneme or two ?’: PGmc. i, e 
122-3, 194-5; Go. <ai>, <au> 
(length) 118-9 

one phoneme vs. cluster: Go. tv, q 
147 

ordering of rules 178, 235 
orthographic normalization 5 
Oscan -> Italic 


palatalization in OS 160 

palatals in OE 155 

paradigmatic structure of PGmc. 

non-syllabies 142-66 
part.: pros. — 85 

particles -> question formation rule 
periods -» stages 
periphrastic constructions 259 
philological method 11, 17 
phonological change 18-9; connec¬ 
tion of - with morphological 
change 20, 24 

phonological reconstruction 32-5 
phraso structure rules 246-50 
phrases, verb - 107-8 
pitch 116 

polarity inversion 206-7 
possessive clause reduction rule 263 
possessive formation rule 262 
postpositions 249 
prefixes 223-4; proclitics 
prenominal modifier placement rule 
263 

preterit-presents 257-8 
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proclitics 108-9, 223-4 
pronouns: demonst ative — 87; in¬ 
terrogative - 86; personal - 90, 91 
PGmc., definition of — 102; recon¬ 
struction of WF in - 213-4; uni¬ 
formity of - 44-5 

proto-language: character of— 330; 
phonemic pattern of-33-4; stag¬ 
ing of - 40-1; reconstruction of 
- 7, 29, 118; sub-proto-languages 
28-9 

push chains 24 


question formation rule 256-5 


reconstruction: — as aim of compara¬ 
tive linguistics 7; internal - 8, 
26-8; inverted - 27, 31; - as for¬ 
mulae or history 27-8, 30, 32; — 
from — 31-2; - of allophones 33; — 
of consonantal systems 144; - of 
linguistic change 38; - of roots 
36; - of suprasegmentals 34; -»■ 
comparative, proto-languages 
relative clause formation rule 261 
relative clause reduction rule 262 
reordering of rules 266 
resonants 137-8, 165, 181-2 
rhotacism 86 

roots, type of - entering WFPs. 215 
roundedness 132-4 


Schallanalyse 13, 17, 34 
scribal practice 12-3 
segmentation 227 
semantic change 21 
semantic features 233 
semantics of Comps. 219-21, 231-3 
semivowels WGmc. 155 
Sievers’ law 182 
Sievers-Edgerton pattern 138 
Slavic-Baltic-Gmc. correspondences 
51-55 

social characteristics of IE languages 
59-62, 66-8 

sound shift: first - (Germanic 
Grimm’s law) 164—5; second (High 
German) - 161 


SGme. 84-5 

stages of the Gmc. languages 3-4, 
22-3, 40-1 

Stammbaumtheorie 73, 78-9 
stress: degrees of - 103; PGmc. stress 
patterns 111; syntactic, word 
sub-proto-languages 28-9, 39-40 
substitution test 229 
suffixes: NWGmc. 87; PGmc. 224-5 
syllabies in PIE 136-7 
syllabicity: PIE 181-2; PGmc. 179- 
83; Gmc. languages 181 
synchronic linguistics -»■ descriptive 
syntactic change (except for Leh¬ 
mann’s essay) 20-1 
syntactic features 233 
syntactic reconstruction (except for 
Lehmann’s essay) 36-7 
syntactic stress 103; primary - 107, 
111; secondary phrase stress 107- 
8, 112; weak - 109-10, 112 
syntactic transformational rules 254- 
66 

syntagmatic structure of PGmc.: 
- non-syllabics 167-73; the rele¬ 
vant positions of - 142, 144 


tatpurusa 220 
TA to WF 226-30 

technical terms of IE languages 45, 
53, 61-3, 64, 69 
tenseness 118, 124-7, 130 
texts: analysis of - 11-5; chronology 
72-3; localization of — 22; mini¬ 
mal - 5-6; names 6; types of — 5; 
- used for syntactic analysis 242, 
243-6 

typology 241 


Umbrian -> Italic 

umlaut 140, 194—8; status of — in 
OHG, OS 119-20 
uniformity of PGmc. 44-5 


velars: PGmc. - 143; Go. - 145-7; 
OI - 152; alternations of - 186-8; 
deletion of - 191; geminates 193-4 
Velarization 85 
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VO languages 241, 243 
Verner’s law 100-2, 184-6; - deleted 
in Go. 128 

Verseharfung 85, 193 

vibhakti 246, 248-9 

vocalic system: ePGmc. 139; lPGmc. 

140; - of nonroot syllables 135 
voicing: OB 153-5; OFri. 156; OS 
160 


WGmc. vs. EGmc. 79-80 
Worter und Sachen 21, 37-8 
WF, definition of - 213 
word stress 102-3; primary — 104, 
111; secondary - 104, 111; weak 
- 105-6, 111 

Zusammenriickung 217-8 
Zusammensetzung 217 


Wanderworter 21 
Wellentheorie 40, 73-4 



Abbreviations 


GRAMMATICAL ABBREVIATIONS* 


acc. 

accusative 

Mod. 

modality 

act. 

actor 

n. 

(Lowe) neuter 

adj(s). 

adjective(s) 

N 

noun 

adv(s). 

adverb(s) 

Nas. 

nasal 

Agt. 

agent 

Neg. 

negative 

AN 

adjective-noun 

neut. 

neuter 

C 

consonant 

nom. 

nominative 

Comp(s). 

compound(s) 

NP 

noun phrase 

CompV 

composition vowel 

O 

object 

Conj. 

(Lehmann) conjunction 

Ob. 

obstruent 


(Lowe) conjugation 

opt. 

optative 

Cop(s). 

copulative(s) 

OV 

object-verb 

C/R 

either consonant or re¬ 

part. 

participle 


sonant 

Pass. 

passive 

C-R 

any consonant, except 

PC(s). 

primary compound(s) 


resonant 

pi. 

plural 

dat. 

dative 

Poss. 

possessive(s) 

det(s). 

(Lowe) determinative(s) 

p.p. 

prep, phrase 


(elsewhere) determiner 

Pref(s). 

prefix(es) 

dial(s). 

dialect(s) 

Prep(s). 

preposition(s) 

Emph. 

emphatic 

pres. 

present 

Equi. 

equivalent 

pret. 

preterit 

Exo(s). 

exocentric(s) 

Prop. 

proposition 

f. 

(Lowe) feminine 

PS 

phrase structure 

fem. 

feminine 

Q 

question 

gen. 

genitive 

R 

resonant 

Gl. 

glide 

S 

subject 

GN 

genitive-noun 

2 

sentence 

GTA 

generative-transforma¬ 

SC(s.) 

secondary compound(s) 


tional approach 

sg- 

singular 

HPA 

historical-philological 

Sg- 

Sigurdarkvida in 


approach 


skamma 

I 

(Lowe) instrumental 

Suff(s). 

suffix(es) 


(van Coetsem) i or y 

T 

transformational 

imper. 

imperative 

TA 

taxonomic approach 

ind. 

indicative 

IJ 

u or w 

indie. 

(Lehmann) indicative 

V 

vowel 

inf. 

infinitive 


(Lehmann) verb 

inst. 

instrumental 

Vb(s). 

verb(s) 

m. 

(Lowe) masculine 


(Lehmann) verbal 

masc. 

masculine 

Vd. 

voiced 


* Some abbreviations may differ as to capitalization and punctuation, 
e.g. both Acc and acc. occur. 
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VI. 

voiceless 

WF 

word formation 

VO 

verb-object 

WFP(s.) 

word formation pattern(s) 

voc. 

vocative 

wk. 

weak 

Vsp. 

Vgluspa 

Z 

anything conjoined 


LANGUAGES, LANGUAGE GROUPS AND DIALECTS 


Av. 

Avestan 

Norw. 

Norwegian 

Bret. 

Breton 

NWGmc. 

North West Germanic 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian 

OCS 

Old Church Slavic 

Cz. 

Czech 

OCz. 

Old Czech 

Dan. 

Danish 

ODan. 

Old Danish 

Du. 

Dutch 

OE 

Old English 

E 

English 

OFra. 

Old Franconian 

EGmc. 

East Germanic 

OFri. 

Old Frisian 

eLith. 

early Lithuanian 

OHG 

Old High German 

ePGmc. 

early Proto-Germanic 

01 

Old Icelandic 

Fra. 

Franconian 

OIr. 

Old Irish 

Fri. 

Frisian 

OLat. 

Old Latin 

Gaul. 

Gaulish 

OLFra. 

Old Low Franconian 

Ger. 

German 

OLith. 

Old Lithuanian 

Gk. 

Greek 

ON 

Old Norse 

Gmc. 

Germanic 

ONorw. 

Old Norwegian 

Go. 

Gothic 

OPr. 

Old Prussian 

IE 

Indo -European 

ORuss. 

Old Russian 

Ill. 

Illyrian 

OS 

Old Saxon 

Ir. 

Irish 

Oso. 

Oscan 

Lat. 

Latin 

OScand. 

Old Scandinavian 

Lett. 

Lettish 

OSwed. 

Old Swedish 

LGer. 

Low German 

0 Welsh 

Old Welsh 

Lith. 

Lithuanian 

PGer. 

Proto-German 

lPGmc. 

late Proto-Germanic 

PGme. 

Proto-Germanic 

1PIE 

late Proto-Indo-European 

PIE 

Proto-Indo-European 

MDu. 

Middle Dutch 

PLat. 

Proto-Latin 

ME 

Middle English 

Pr. 

Prussian 

MUG 

Middle High German 

PScand. 

Proto-Scandinavian 

Mir. 

Middle Irish 

PWGmc. 

Proto-West Germanic 

MLG 

Middle Low German 

Raet. 

Raetic 

MnE 

Modern English 

Ru. 

Runic 

MnGer. 

Modern German 

Russ. 

Russian 

MnLG 

Modern Low German 

Scand. 

Scandinavian 

MnNorw. 

Modern Norwegian 

SGmc. 

South-Germanic 

M Welsh 

Middle Welsh 

Skt. 

Sanskrit 

NE 

New English 

Swed. 

Swedish 

NEGmc. 

North East Germanic 

Toch. 

Tocharian 

NFri. 

New Frisian 

Umbr. 

Umbrian 

NGmc. 

North Germanic 

Ven. 

Venetic 

NHG 

New High German 

Vlat. 

Vulgar Latin 

NLG 

New Low German 

WGmc. 

West Germanic 



